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THE UNSEEN OWNER 


A story of mystery and of a supreme sacrifice for love in 
a deserted Berkshire house. 


SADIE OF THE DESERT 


A woman’s agony of soul that sent her flying down the 
King’s Highway and back again to happiness. 


YOU FOOL, MORNA WAYNE! 


What chance has “common-sense” in conflict with love’s 
command, when the world is young and life beckons? 


By Elsa Barker 


Illustrated by Forrest C. Crooks 


By Mildred Cram 


Illustrated by Leslie L. Benson 


By Reuben Maury 


Illustrated by W. B. King 
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The Spirit 
SHADOWS 


It is the shadows in the garden of life that intensify the 
joy of the sunshine. 


THE JETTISONED CARGO 


America’s most popular poet has a message for every 
reader in these illuminating lines. 


REAL PLEASURES 


The famous editorialist makes you see that, when all 
is said and done, they rarely cost anything. 


COVER DESIGN 
Painted from life 


of Our Day 
By Angelo Patri 


Decoration by Arthur E. Becher 


By Edgar A. Guest 


Decoration by Franklin Booth 


By Bruce Barton 


By C. Bosseron Chambers 
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Samuel 
Merwin 


in the 


NOVEMBER 


issue 





“Proven Pudding” 


wr is the truth about the influx into New 
York City from all over America of young 
women who dream of there carving out careers for 
themselves in a spirit of independence and disregard 
of old-time conventions that is as free as the spirit of 
youth itself? There is at least one novelist who 
knows—Samuel Merwin. And in the next—the 
November—issue he begins to tell. When you have 
finished his novel, which he aptly calls “Proven Pud- 
ding,” you will know the truth and the whole truth. 
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Only 


Being the world’s largest builders 
of 6-cylinder cars permits Hudson 
to give the greatest price advantage, 
with the finest quality in Hudson 
history. 


Everywhere it is called ‘‘the World's 
Greatest Buy”’ because it is univer- 
saliy acknowledged that no car 
gives like quality, reliability, per- 
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formance and fine appearance 
within hundreds of dollars of its 
price. And Hudson economy, which 
the praise of a vast ownership has 
made famous, consists not only in 
the important first cost savings, 
but also in the way Hudsons retain 
their new car qualities and per- 
formance in long service with little 
need for mechanical attention. 


Hudson-Essex World’s Largest Selling 6-Cylinder Cars 


Hudson Super-Six Brougham *1595—Hudson Super-Six Sedan $1795 
All Prices Freight and Tax Extra 
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Static or Dynamic 


By M. MERCER KENDIG, a. s. 


Director, Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 


ROADLY stated, there are two 
schools of educational theory dealing 
with that raw material known as boys and 
girls. The one, largely of the old world, 
seeks to produce a gentleman or a gentle: 
woman of static habits of thought and 
conduct. The other, more akin to Ameri- 
can ideals, aims to develop virile men and 
women of dynamic force in habit and 
action. 

There is room for both the contempla- 
tive and the active mind in the world. 
Here, however, where life is eager and in 
a hurry, we need the dynamic type to 
carry American life forward to its ultimate 
destiny. 

In the American Private Schools boys 
and girls receive that individual training 
of mind and body which has become more 
and more essential in life of such ferment 
as ours. So educated, such individuals are 
able to extricate themselves from unusual 
situations by means of trained and agile 
minds and memories stored with historic 
examples, and by aid of the abstract con- 
ceptions acquired from circumstances 
which they have never before encountered. 
In other words, such a boy or girl is ready 
for whatever happens. And that state of 
constant human preparedness distinguishes 
the leader from the follower. 

The professional and technical training 
of American boys and girls, when founded 
upon the mental discipline and education 
of qualified Private Schools, is amazingly 
facilitated in its progress toward economic 
productiveness. Seventy years ago if a 
young man was significantly productive 
professionally or commercially at the age 


of thirty, he was accounted a success. In 
the present generation a boy aims and 
society expects him to be economically 
productive at twenty-four or-five. At the 
latter age more of life has passed through 
him in this present period of intensified 
movement than informed the experience 
of a man of forty, seventy years ago when 
life wore “smoked specs and gaiters.” 

So the fundamentals of our education 
are now more important than ever to all 
who would participate in the economic, 
aesthetic and social life of our time. And 
it is in our Private Schools that the founda- 
tions for social and economic usefulness in 
adult life are deeply and quickly laid and 
squared with the spirit of American ideals 
of manhood and womanhood. 

As a dynamic institution in American 
life, our comprehensive School Informa- 
tion Department has proved a helpful 
agency in American Education by bringing 
knowledge to bear upon the selection of 
schools best fitted to fill the educational 
needs of each individual. Our college 
trained staff has for many years visited and 
studied the private residential schools 
throughout the country. To any readers 
of this magazine experiencing difficulty in 
finding the right school, our assistance is 
freely offered. Your letter should state 
your requirements clearly with detailed in- 
formation about previous education and 
any other facts that will enable us to be 
truly helpful. 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd Street, New York City 
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THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE'S a 
SCHOOL SECTION 3 


SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMEN, NEW ENGLAND STATES 


)\ FOR GIRLS)» 


, The following classes of students are admitted: 

1. Students desiring to complete their college preparation. 
Final year students will be admitted (certificate). 

2. Students desiring to complete their high school or sec- 


| ondary school work (diploma) 
da 3. Students who have completed their high school or sec- 


ondary school work, and desire to take Junior College 


Courses. A diploma will be given students completing any 
two-year course. With the exception of English and Liter- 
ature, these courses are entirely elective. 

Special opportunities of Boston in Music, Art, historical associations: 

and 

J I 
College Special car for Western girls from Chicago September 22 

| Exceptional opportunities H 

} NS with a delightful home life 1670 Summit St. NEWTON, Mass. 


Voice, Piano, Violin, Harp, i Organ, with emi rent Boston masters. 
HOWARD ) SEMINARY 


tdoor sports. Horseback R iding (our own stables); 9Hole Golf 

Course on the property; Tennis; Field Sports; all Winter Sports; Canoe- 
ijrd year. A famous old New England country schoo! 
for girls. ) & redited. Preparation for college with 
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Lasell 
Seminary 


Hill-crest location overlooking 
beautiful New England village of 
burndale—ten miles from Boston. 
acre campus, 15 buildings. 


ing; Gymnasium, 45 by 90 ft., with Swimming Pool. 

A finely equipped school—ten buildings. 

Domestic Science, Elocution, Art, Excellent Secretarial Courses; 
Business Management; Junior College Courses. 

Some rooms with hot and cold water. Students for 1925-26 are being 


accepted in the order of their applications. 
the 
Au- 


30- 
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(BRADFORD ‘ACADEMY. 
Bradford, Mass. 
Junior College. Three years’ College Pre- 
paratory and Special Courses. 123rd year. 


& 





A complete course on the care 
and management of the home 
and family prepares for the 
| position of home executive 
} Unusual training in music 
| 


special intensive one-year course for college examina- 
Extensiy mand. GeO 
MR. AND MR 
30 Howard Street 


All 


tions. ort 
or anes S 1 SEMERSON. woo 


with concert work. Secretarial, 
Art, Training and 


College Courses. 





Teacher 
Preparatory 


.« ROGERS HALL $2230 


College Preparatory and Graduate Courses 
Vor Hlustrated Catalogue Add 
Lowell, Massachusetts 


Indoor and outdoor athletics. Gymnasium 
and swimming pool. Horseback riding a 
feature. Woodland Park—The Junior School 
for Girls. Booklets on application. 


Guy M. Winslow, Ph. D., Principal 
140 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Massachusetts 


TENACRE 


A Country School for Girls 10 to 14. Preparatory to 
Dana Halli, 14 miles from Boston. All sports and athletics 
supervised and adapted to the age of the pupil. Finest in- 
struction, care and influences. Miss Helen Temple Cooke, 
Dana Hall, Wellesley, Mass. 


Miss Olive Sewall Parsons. 





WHITTIER SCHOOL for Girls s2nd year 











College Preparatory. General and special courses ar- 
ranged for the individual. Emphasizing intensive one- 
year course for college examinations. Outdoor life. 35 


Te ERSKINE, scroor 


Advanced Study for Women who are not in College 
Reniconee Houses. or ¢ uvodk o- 
PHEMIA E. McCLINTOC M. 


miles from Boston. Mr. and Mrs. W. C. Russell, Prin- 


cipals. Merrimac, Mass. “28 Beacon Street. Boston, "hans. 


NEW YORK AND VICINITY 


Southfield Point Hall | The _BROWNSON School 


4 school for girls. Beautifully located on Long Island Sound. and Day Schoo! for Girts 
lutermediate, College Preparatory, Secretarial and General I College Preparatory and Finishing Courses. 
Courses. Music. Horseback riding and all sports. Outdoor | Classes in French and French Conversation 

life a special feature. (at alog upon request, Jessie Callam | MRS. ATWOOD VIOLETT 
Gray, B.A., Prin., 12 Davenport Drive, Stamford, Conn. 22-24 East 91st Street, 


HILLSIDE CUDDER SCHOOL Fe: Youre Women 


“ : . " Day and Boarding. New York advantages. 
Stn trom Bow Tot. Rone (AN Pose Guabcate Covises.” Secretarial: Do: 
courses. Organised athletics. — mestic Science; Community Service. (B) HIGH 


ScHoot. (C) Music. (D) ATHLETICS. Address 
Lyf gg sy _ Miss R. B. Scudder, 244 W. 72d St., New York City. 


The ELY SCHOOL MARYMOUNT 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
For Girls. Greenwich, Connecticut 


Courses: Four years College, Two Years Finishing, Aca- 
demic, Secretarial, Domestic Science, etc. Paris Branch. 
In the country. One hour from New York. 


Write for catalogue to The Reverend Mother. 
(ti Hud: York 
ut edral Sr ool 
C h A LONG ISLAND 


of Saint Mary New York 


Box R MIRIAM A. BYTEL, 


APR Che Castle 


Special 


New York City 


Norwalk, Conn. 

FOR GIRL 
Preparation for 
General 








Garden City 
SCOVILLE a, HOOL 


is 
1908 Rh Avenue, New York 
of Art. 


apding sn d Dey Pope 
ss ntral Park and sre Mpecume 
MISS . CHISMAN, Principal 








Principal 





Miss Mason's School 
- for Girls 
Box 960 Tarrytown on Hudson, 


— The Carmel 
W sonnei for Girls 


Lake Gleneida. 49 miles from 
classes. New building for 
Catalog. Address Box 614, 


Non-sectarian Gonnty Boarding School. All 
Grades and Courses. unior College and Music. 


Eugene H. Lehman, Director, ennentaninmna: N. Y., Box 103 


@Qssinin gq 
School for Girls 


Upper and Lower Schools. Clara C. Fuller, Principal 
Box 10-K. Ossining- on- Hudson, New York. 


DWIGHT nti 


FOR GIRLS 


College Preparation. Speciai Firishing Courses. 
| Athletics, Gymnasium, Tennis, Riding. Catelog on Request. 
| MISS E. S. CREIGHTON, Princinal. Fngtewood, New Jersey 


New York 


RE — 

ork. Small 
Junior Ps “hook 60th year. 
farmel. N. Ye 


MIss “Beanps ‘Scaanes. 


A Country ScHoot NEAR New York 
ORANGE, New JERSEY 














ighland Manor 


__ MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 


PENN HALL 


School and Junior Conservatory of Music. Aec- 
Intensive college preparation. May each year 
spent at Ocean City. work uninterrupted. All sports. 
Catalog and views. Frank S. Magill, A.M., Headmaster, 
Box R, Chambersburg, Pa. 


ss om Nary {jon School 


College preparatory, general courses. Wildcliff, the 
graduate school. Seven Gables, girls 6-12. Catalogs. 
Mr. and Mrs. H. M. Crist, Prins., Box 1532, Swarth- 
more. Pa, 

’ 

MISS SAYWARD’S SCHOOL 
For Girls. Suburb of Philadelphia. College Prepara- 
tory and Secretarial Courses. Music, Domestic Science. 
Physical training. Outdoor sports, Horseback Riding, Swim- 
ming. Develops character, mind and body. Write Dept. R. 

Miss Janet Sayward, Principal, Overbrook, Pa. 


HIGHLAND HALL 


College Preparatory. General Courses. 
Unusual Program of Outdoor Life 
ELLEN C. Keates, A. B., Principal Hollidaysburg, Pa. 


LINDEN... HALL iiciens 


110 GIRLS 
the far-fai 
ere 


Pennsylvania 
equipment. ibe rare. = 2 permits tuition, 
repara' 
shool. 
F. W. 


Girls’ 
credited. 


—~—F 4 bidgs. New 
tory, secretarial, cultural and E 
Attractive home life. 
Stenee., D. 


~, sand} I Sool, H Sper academic, 
ae rate Junior 
1 Sports. Catalog 

ities. Pa, (1% hrs. to Phila.) 


a a school for Girls.” 
il Full information on request. 
° re. tate pres. A. J. Trevorrow, Box 96, 
Nestitute —ackettstown, N. J. 


GEORGIAN COURT COLLEGE 
Lakewood, New Jersey 

the famous Pine Belt. Strong Faculty—Standard 

Courses. Best equipped Women’s College for Physical 

Education in America. 

For catalogue address—Secretary. 


St. Mary's An Episcopal Church 


School for girls. Excel- 

lent academic work. Gen- 

eral, College Preparatory courses. Art, Music, Domestic 

Science, Secretarial. Sports, riding. Near N. Y. and 

ila. Catalog. Sister Edith Constance, Principal. 
Box 420, Burlington, N. J. 


RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE 


Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage. Liberal Arts, 
Secretarial Work, Household Economics and Nurs- 
ing. B.A. and B.S. degrees. Address Secretary. 

Russeiu Sace Co.urer. Troy, N. Y. 


‘entenary 


In 


For school information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St., New York City. 
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COLEGE | Fass 


Founded 1853 
Continuing the Work 


cAVER | 


of BEECHWOOD 
At Jenkintown, Pa. Suburb of Phila- 


delphia, two miles from city limits. A 
college of the cultural and practical. 
Diploma and degree courses in all de- 
partments. Courses extended, faculty 
enlarged, equipment increased. General 
College course, Junior College course, 
Music, Art, Kindergarten, Home Eco- 
nomics, Physical Education, Public 
School Music. States grant teaching 
certificates on special diplomas. Swim- 
ming pool, gymnasium, large new pipe 
organ. Full degree rights. For catalog 
address Registrar, Beechwood Hall, 
Beaver College. 











A college with modern dormitories 
and equipment, attractive suburban 
te. congenial campus life. Degree and Certificate courses, 
eral Arts, A.B. ; Secretarial Science, B.S.S. ; Household Arts, 
1S. ; Music and Expression, A.B. New Department in Religious 
ijucation and Social Service. 


ox B, Allentown, Pa. Wn. F. Curtis, Litt.D., 
Founded 1851 


DARLI BGTOGR i... 

velops personality, vitality, efficiency. Sixty-acre estate. 
Personnel Engineering, Secretarial, Domestic Science, 
Physical Education, Cultural Arts and College Preparatory 
All sports. Gymnasium, swimming pool. Catalog. 
Bye, Prin., Box 630, West Chester, Pa. 


CEDAR CREST 


Pres. 





ses. 


Christine 


ishoptborpe Manor 


¢ Economics. Design, Secretarial, Expression 
bm “husie Ssntelloge ee Preparatory. New Gymnnamuns an and 
‘ool. Horseback Riding School Life. sk for Ca 


=n and Mrs. C. N. Wyant, ty ae 





The Birmingham Schoo! for Girls 


em Pa. Thorough college preparation and courses 
girls not 
Cat talog. 


x going to college. Gymnasium, swimming pool. 
ress Secretary, Box 155, Birmingham, Pa. 


MARCUM 


Logllese preps poenntien. 


Fr ace eta Mr. 


Waris. B. Pee X 


MRS. CASKIN’ 4 SCHOOL 
For girls and youngwomen. Eight miles from Philadelphia. 
College preparatory with academic and vocational courses. 
Special advantages in music. Physical training. Arts 
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SOUTH ERN STATES 


WARD-BELMONT Tr es 


Offers a six year course study embracing two years 
of college. eets — Re demands of a most dis- 
criminating patronage. For information address 

THE aes RETARY, 
Belmont | Heights, Box 4 Nashville, Tenn. 


IFERN A Select School Preparing 





Girls for Leading Colleges 

First year of college courses. Alt. 2300 ft. Music, 

art. expression, home economics. Physical training. 
py pons. Outings at Camp Greystone. Catalog. 

er, D.D., Pres. Box C, Hendersonville, N. C. 


Fairkirs Hall 


For girls. In the Blue Ridge Mountains. College preparatory, 
one year graduate work, special courses. J.ithia water. Riding, 
Golf, Field and Water Sports. §600. Catalog. JOHN NOBLE 
MAXWELL, President, Basic Station, Box B, Waynesboro, V irginia, 


Southern Seminary 


A School of Character. For girls. Blue Ridge Mts. of Va. 
Preparatory, Seminary, Collegiate, Music, Art, Bree ession, 
Home Beonomics, Phy. Ed., Commercial. Sports. 58th year. 
Robert Lee Durham, Pres., Box 977, Buena Vista, Va. 


SULLINS COLLEGE Bristol, Virginia 











For Girls. High School and Junior College Courses. Music, 
Expression, Domestic Science, etc. New buildings; every room 
connecting bath. Swimming Pool, Horseback riding. Mountain 
climate. 100-acre campus with beautiful lake. 

. Martin, . President, Box E. 

Virginia tenant College 

year. states. High School 
a Rg — taria: 


For Girls and Y: per eMusic, Bi 
and Junior Coftege > . Hom 
Ex sports in bracing mountain , 
(Intermont). a m. Teac Private Baths. 

H. 6. kine tt + Box 145, Bristol, wena 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Chevy Chase School 


for a Girts. Last nn BA of. high school; two-year advanced 

Special emphasis music, art, drama Whee 
pe — life; eavantagen ¢ of the national capital. Address 
Frederic Ernest Farrington, Ph. D., Box R, Chevy Chase School, Washington, D.C. 


The Colonial School _ 


advantages 
. Sg Ry - Ag Snces he epara _ #4 ay ¥ 
Home Beonomics Secretarial, —s Art, Expression. ‘Athletics: 


weet x a ee 


GUNSTON, HALL 


1908 Florida Ave. 











A school for girls. Estab. 1892. Preparatory and 
academic courses. Two year graduate and college work, 
Music, Art, 


Expression, Domestic Science, Athletics. 
Mrs. Beverley R. Mason, Principal 


National Park 


For girls. Suburbs of Washington, 





C, 2-year Junior ct 


course. Music, Art, Home Becomes, Expression, 
Goliege Preparatory. 90 acres. All Riding. Catalog 
J. E. Ament, Ph.0., LL D tres.. Box 195 


The Marjorie Webster School of — 


Expression and Physical Education 
Two-year Normal course, accredited. Prepares for Phys- 











and crafts. Fourteen acres. Address. 

Mrs. Caskin, Founder and Principal, Box 104, Haverford, Pa. | ical Directors. Opens Sept. 21st. Dormitories. Catalog. 
1409 R. Massachusetts Ave. N. W., Washington, D. C. 
ST. MARGARET’S se, 


Do Not Delay 


The time is short but it is still pos- 
sible to secure a place in a good school 
this autumn if you act quickly. 

The Private School, especially the 
boarding school, offers absolute con- 
trol of environment. For the child of 
city-living parents, it offers life in the 
country, and vice versa; purposeful 
and inspirational supervision and 
leadership for every activity; the give 
and take of companionship, the fine 
balance of guidance and freedom, only 
possible in small classes; courses of 
study to suit individual aptitudes and 
deficiencies; moral, ethical, spiritual 
and, if desired, religious instruction. 

For the past five years, we have 
visited and revisited ivate Schools, 
North, East, West and South, and 
hazard the assertion that in these 

ages one or more institutions can be 
ound to fill every educational require- 
ment of the parent for the boy or a 
of school age. To any readers of t 
magazine ¢xperiencing difficulty in 
finding just the right school, our as- 
sistance is freely offered. Your letter, 
setting forth your réquirements with 
detailed information about the boy or 
girl, will help us find you just the 
the kind of school you seek. Write 
immediately and address your letter 
personally to 


The Director, Depa of Ed 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
33 West 42nd Street, New York City 























__ A Real School in the Nation's Capital 
for college, with special courses 
or secretarial. and domestic science. A oche for serious 
work. in to the. delightful ¢ of W Careful social 
ing and pad bene a 'Non-sectarian. For Cata , a 
A. Gallup, 2108-R, Connecticut Ave. Washington, 


KING-SMITH STUDIO-SCHOOL 


A residential school for young women. Music, languages, 
dancing, dramatic art; any art, academic or college subject 
may be ciated, Tuition according to noone of work taKen, 
MRS. —— KING-SMITH, Directors 
1751 New Hampshire A ve., ‘Washington, Dd. € Cc. 


MIDDLE —— STATES 


GARRISON FOREST 


FOR GIRLS 
Baltimore ieere,  reparaeo Bg he bentihyl On mermedint 
wis MaRY y faracbach Riding and oe Ma. 


ARYLAND COLLEGE 


FOR WOMEN. 60 minutes from Washington 
piterary. Dom. Sci., Secretarial, Kindergarten, 
Physica. Faucation, Music courses; all leading 
to DEGREES. Graduates in demand. Private 
baths. Athletics. CATALOG ef Box R, LUTHERVILLE, MD. 


MISS MILLER’S SCHOOL 


A small, select school with an atmosphere of home life. 
Situated in the fine residential section of Baltimore. 
Limited to fifty girls. Music, Art, College preparation. 
Outdoor Sports. Catalog. 

Elizabeth M. Miller, 838 Park Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


HOOD COLLEGE For Young Women 
Standard courses:—A.B., B.S. in Home Economics, and 
B.M. in Music. ‘Practical coarees | in Education, English 
new 125 acres. own 

Catalog and book of Views. 


and Art. 
farm and dairy. 
JOSEPH H. APPLE, LL. D.. Box R. ‘Frederick, Md. 



































‘@arrenton Country & School 


m. , ——T courses. French pean TE ag pre- 
vails. Home atmosphere. Girls learn to study and know 


nature. Catalo; 
___Mille. Lea M . Bouti igny, Box 53, Warrenton, Va. 


Virginia College 


In the famous Valley of Virginia. F Pre 
2 end full Junior College Music, art, Ex Expres. 
and 


jdismne Poquomics, Journaliem” Seerejarial js 3 
SOUTHERN COLLEGE 63rd year “in the 


Heart of Virginia’’ 
— College or High Sch Finishing Courses, Music, 


Art, Business, Dom. Sci. Exp., Social Training, National 
Patronage, Fixed Rate, Tours to Va. Shrines, Golf, Swim 
ming, Athletics, Country Club Privileges. Dramatics. Arthur 
Kyle Davis, A.M., Pres., 240 College Place, Petersburg, Va. 


ASHLEY HALL 4,22): 223 & 
fering a broad \a- 

riety of courses, including college preparation, and 
normal courses in Kindergarten and Physical Training. 
Pool. Mild Climate. 


tal Address 
ary Vv. MoBes, M. A. Principal, Box R, Charleston, S. C. 


BRENAU U COLLEGE CONSERVATORY 


Noted for: pleasant social life; location 
— Blue Ride ferdue Mts. ay oPau ‘Atlanta, Standard A.B. course; 





a 








in 


pecial advan music, oratory, art, domestic science, physical 
cualeure. 31 bui outdoor sports; swimming, boating, horseback 
etc. Catal log and illustre! 
"iio ENAU, ox F. Gainesville, Ga. 





GULF PARK 


By-the-sea. For girls. Four years high school. Two years 
college. Music, Art, Home Economics. Outdoor sports 
all year. Riding. Catalog. Box W, Gulfport, Miss. 
CATHEDRAL SCHOOL Fieriss,5t0r* 
Accredited 
Rt. Rev. Cameron Mann, D. D., Presi- 
for GI dent. General and elective courses 
Faculty 17. Single rooms. Beautiful location. Climate 
makes outdoors the cua. 


Terms $600.00. Ad 
dress Secretary, Criando, Flor 


‘MISS HARRIS’ — FLORIDA SCHOOL 


Under northern management, northern faculty. Tourist 
pupils use home text-books. Outdoor classes, ocean 
bathing throughout winter. Boarding and day school 


departments. October to June. 


1055 Brickell Avenue Miami, Florida 


wearer STATES _ 








Milwaukee - Downer ‘oe 


i An accredited high school. 
Girls meni s for all a _— courses, 
music, art, domestic science. 


Miss Anna A. Raymond, A.M., eons l. Box R. 
FRANCES SHIMER SCHOO OL 


For Girls and Young Women... 2 years College, 4 years Academy. 








Music, Art, Expression, Home Economics. 73rd year. Campus 
25 acres. Outdoor sports. 9 buildings. $40,000 library under 
magni oo Second Semester opens January 26, 1926. Cataloyw. 


. McKee, A. M., B. O., Dean, Box 653, Mt. Carroll, tit. 


Starrett School for Girls, Chicago 
Kali term begins Sept. 23rd 

42nd year. Academic, Coiiens.E vega vegery and Junior 

College courses. Fully accredited. *repares for ali 

colleges and universities. Write for cata and book 

of views—Address Box 24, 4515 Drexel Blvd., Chic 


Junior College and Preparatory. Founded 1853. -  Distinetive echeol 
2 © 


Cincin 





Home 
i. Fiat R Rate $1000 with ee a 
Box 


President T 
LINDEN NWOOD COLLEGE ™ ropes 


50 minutes from St. Louis. Standard College for Young 


Women Fully accredited. 2 an 4 year courses. Home 
Economics, Lusiness, Oratory, Music. 138 acres. Gym 
nasium, Swimming Pool. a a 


L. Roemer, President 025, St. Charles, Mo. 


ALL SCHOOL | FOR GIRLS 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


R 


Episcopal 








Accredited, 45 years, $400.00, $700.00, $750.00, Music 
extra. In the Wasatch Mountains. Apply to 
Bishop A. W. Moulton. 
% ~ PACIFIC COAST STATES _ 
Ana Ty hetony Literary interpretation on Bigeye 
Welte for Catalog 


Helen A. Brooks, Ride beg =: 
sass West Third 


Westlake ‘School | ‘For Girl s 


An ideal school in an ideal location. Junior College; 
College Preparatory; separate school for younger girls 
Music, Art, Expression, Home Economics. Swimming 
pool. Write for Catalog A. 

333 S. Westmoreland Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 


ANNIE" WRIGHT SEMINARY for Girls 
Episcopal. Estab. 1884. New $500,000 building. Ten acre 
campus overlooking Puget Sound. College ae a and general 
courses. Intermediate and primary Music. art, home 
economics, secretarial courses. All athletics. Limited enrollment. 








For school information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St., New York City. 
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SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS AND 
COLLEGES FOR _ YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 








Save a Year 


In an efficient school where 
men and women of serious 
purpose can study without 
embarrassment or delay 
caused by the presence of 
children 
College Preparatory, High 
School Equivalent, Private Secretary, 
and Business Courses. Graduates hold 
high rank in universities and in com- 
mercial positions. 
Excellent opportunities for those wishing 
to work their way through school. 


Write for Catalog 


Pittsburgh Academy 


Established 1882 
531 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


EDCEWOOD=| 


unique boarding and day for 
and girls from kindergarten to prep- 

college examinations Each 
special study, and is developed 
rather than instructed. Twenty acres in 
the most attractive part of Greenwich offers 
an unusual opportunity for sports and out- 
door life. Box 600, Greenwich, Connecticut 





school 
a 
aration for 
child is a 








Urbana Junior College 


A Co-educational Junior College offering two 
years of standard college, two years of Normal 
School and two years of preparatory work. Under 
Christian influence—offering courses in Bible and 
comparative religions. located on three trunk 
lines in central Ohio. Liberal endowment permits 
minimum rate of $525, 


HENRY E, SCHRADIECK, ieee. 


Urbana 


BURR RYTON 


A school for bape « ny 5 girls, in farm »us old New England village of 
acre campus—elevation 900 fret 
-wholesome adie tione—College h eparato! ry, general, and business 
ourses—Moderate inclusive rate—For illustrated catalog address 
Madison Cc. Bates, A.M., Principal, Manchester, Vermunt 
LG hours from New York on direct line) 
Coeducational. Established 


VIA 1824. College Preparatory and 
SEMINARY 


Finishing. Strong secretarial 

course. Endowed. Junior stu- 
dents taken. Adirondack elevation. Winter sports. 
For catalog address tartee E. Hamilton, A.M., *D 
Box R, Cazenovia, N. 
Co-educational. 


GEORGE SCHOOL College Preparatory. 


227 acres woods and fields bordering the Neshaminy. 
Manual training, debating, household arts, all ath- 
letics. Own farm. Catalogue. G. A. Watton, A.M., 
Prin., Box 300, George School, Pa. 


CHUYLKILL COLLEGE 


Co-educational. 1.A. and B.S. degrees, Strong pre- 
medica! and professiona! courses. Diploma course in 
music. Athletics. Interesting college life. Day and 
boarding students. Catalog. Box R, Reading, Pa. 


GRAND RIVER INSTITUTE 


Ninety-fifth year. A co-educational, preparatory 
school. Endowment. Supervised athletics for boys an 
girls. Strong departments in Music and Expression. 
Rates $500. Earl W. Hamblin, Principal, Box P-3, 
Austinburg, Ohio, near Ashtabula. 


SCHOOLS FOR SMALL CHILDREN 


THE KNOX SCHOOL FOR CHILDREN 


Boys and girls 3 to 14 years. Separate buildings. A 
well kept home, a mother’s care. and Kindergarten. and 
Grade Work. Rates, $75 a month. 
For catalog address 
Mrs. Alice Knox Ellison, Bradford, Mass. 


RI VERSIDE ACADEMY 


West End, Long Branch, New Jersey 
School for small children, open all year, co-educational, 
individual attention, experienced teachers, trained nurse, 
Booklet. Mrs. J. J. Carew, Director. 


BURT’S SCHOOL 
RAA.. TINY TOTS 1-12 
me-School for Children tor 12 Years 
4120 a Ave. 
Phone: Peekskill 1139 

















|. N.Y. 








The Red Book Magazine 


BUSINESS COLLEGES 





A Distinguished School 
CAccounting 


\ _BUSINESS LAW and other 
») COMMERCE SUBJECTS 


A specialized school in Ac- 
countancy, Business Law, and 
other commerce subjects, with 
a marvelous record of student 
successes. For 8 years an un- 
broken record of American In- 
stitute honors. Our graduates 
have won 16 C. P. A. Medals. 

Located on the Lake Front in 
Chicago with unexcelled trans- 
portation facilities. Finest of 
class rooms and NO special fees 
of any kind. Nothing to pay 
but tuition and material costs. 
Our courses have been adopted 


WALION Zeqgetersttss 
SCHOOL of COMMERCE 


__ 550-560 CG Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


~ 
Lake Front Home 


of the 


Two-Year Businéss Administration 
and Executive Secretary Courses (univer- 

- sity-grade) contains as many credit hours 
of instruction as usual university course 
of four years. One year Business Admin- 
istration Course for College graduates. 
Accounting Course preparing for C. P. A. 
examinations. 


For young women: Executive Secretary 

and hic Secretary Courses, 

with proper otmal envingument and Foon oyne accommoda- 
tions. Enter any month. Send for 6lst Year 


Peirce School of Business Administration 


Pine Street, West of Broad, Phila., Pa. 


Business Administration-- 


Accounting — Secretarial — Two-Year Courses, College Grade, for 
yours men and women of exec —~ ing caliber. Aiso Shorter Business 
jourses. Graduates .in dem send for ‘Special Catalc 


Burdett College, Boston Poni 15% 


Bryant & Stratton Business College 
69th year. Endorsed by 100,000 graduates. Special 
Secretarial Courses—prepare for the position higher 
up. Address principal for catalog. ratton Busi- 
ness College, BOX R, 116 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, i. 





Superior Stenographic, Sec- 
retarial, ae counting Courses. 
28th year. Unusual paying 
Dositic v7 o ier graduates. 

. Free a page e Book of Facts, 
adanees rincipal 


Gregg School, Dept. R. B., 6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 











WRITE THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
for School information. Be sure to state 
desired Adams Director, Department of 
Education, 33 W. 42nd St., New York City 














JIDER COLLEGE. 


FINANCE & BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
STATE AUTHORIZED COLLEGE DEGREE IN 2 YEARS INSTEAD OF 4 


Courses in Finance, Secretarial Sci- 
ence, Managerial, General Business. 
Shorthand, Higher Accountancy (C. P. 
A.) and Business Administration. Also 
Normal commercial course, with 
degree. Positions for all graduates 


‘SECRETARI au ‘SCHOOLS 


Raaeee — SCHOOL 
SECRETARIAL & EXECUTIVE 


Training by A Edponpod Women 
Boston York 


OLD COLONY SCHOOL 


and Business Training for Young Women 
Qne-ven —y course. Resident and day students. Florence 
B. LaMoreaux,A B. Mrs Margaret VF Fowler, Principals. 
sachusetts 


3is- 317 Beacon Street 
AA Trains for best Secretarial positions, 
PLACES GRADUATES. 


Write BROWN SCHOOL, Director, 25 W. 45th St., New York 


[@jrited States 


Secretarial School 
Avenue, 
Secretarial & Sedans Tekkee “Ask for Catalog R. 
_teving Edgar Chase, Di et ilt inl " 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


PERKINS SSi0oh 


OF ADJUSTMENT 
For children requiring special training and education. 
Unsurpassed equipment on sixty-acre estate. Intimate 
home life. Experienced Staff. Medical direction. 

Franklin H. Perkins, M.D.. Box 52, Lancaster, Mass. 


For Backw; For boys and girls, 6 to 15 
who require individual "oe and training. Delightful 
— atm ere. Summer School in 


O Prospect Port Chester, New York 
Tet Port Chester 1556 Mf 


The Bristol-Nelson School 


for backward children. A small private school for the 
care and training of children of slow mental development. 
Young children receive special attention. Ideal home sur- 
roundings. For full information and literature, address 
Mrs. C. Bristol-Nelson Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


SCHOOLS FOR SMALL CHILDREN 


THE CHILDREN’S COU NERY SCHOOL 
Nyack-on-Hudson, N 

A home environment for a selected ing "Thorough in- 

struction—kindergarten thru eighth grade. Special atten- 

tion to health thru right living. Sports. Summer School. 

Open all year. Address, The Secretary 


MONTESSORI | CITY and COUNTRY 


Estas. 1914 P 
Convenient to New hay and Washinaton 


. HILDREN THRSS To aw ELVE YEA 
Ss children covers L as recreation, 


SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 





























| ROSE F HAVEN SCHOOL 


Education, 
Ki indore 4 to 10 years o 
ty J 
{ 8 Miles from N.Y — eppien Dumont 177 
é, TENAFLY, NEW JERSEY 

















oun: 
Gotonpets 3 and ee irl teac’ 4 by an experienc nced sta! 
Curriculum includes French, music, all gptmary and elementary 
studies preparatory for junior ee 3 enon 
Environment piecasant ful. ® housemothers and 
teachers understand little dolke and help ~ te develop their 


best personal 
Anna Paist Ryan, Directress 
Write First Montessori Boarding and 








Day School, Phita.,Pa. 




















Same Credit Hours as in4-year regular 
University course. Ex-Pres. Wilson, Van- 
derlip and Pershing chose Rider grad- 
nates, Co-ed. CATALOG of Director 
RIDER COLLEGE. TRENTON, N.J. 


SPECIAL, SCHOOLS 





BANCROFT 


A Boarding School for Retarded Children 


Incor porated Forty-Second Year 

One of the oldest private schools of its 
kind in the United States, with a long his- 
tory of successful achievement. There are 
fifty-six acres of ground and thirty build- 
ings, including a fully equipped Summer 
Camp on the Maine Coast. The staff con- 
sists of sixty-five employees, among whom 
are twelve teachers and twenty-six govern- 
esses. The facilities for scientific diagnosis, 
treatment and education are unsurpassed. 
For catalog address: 


BOX 125, HADDONFIELD, 
E. A. Farrington, M. D. 


The Woods’ 


For Exceptional Childr 

GIRLS BOYS LE FOLKS 
Booklet Box 166, ee Pa. 

Mrs. Mollie Woods Hare, Principal 
GE DLEY “Individual School 
and Summer Camp 

Fee or ‘Bony os and nan ca be i Wyo tention s and) Ay 
industrial, 3. eB 


NEW JERSEY 
Jenzia Coulson Cooley 


School 


po eory Schools 











8. ieouey, JR. br Soon M.D. 
+ 
GLENSIDE, PA, (12 mi. from Phila)” 


for Children whose Progress has been Retarded 
Three schools for Boys a Girls of all ages requiring Scientific 
be and Instruction. Male faculty for older boys. 


Devereux, Director, Box R, Berwyn, Pa. 


SEGUIN ‘$ SCHOOL 


rm known a and 
care. For Iilustrated Catal i, ae 
s. Elsie M. Seguin, Box R, Orange, N. J. 


The Stewart Home Training School 

A Private Home and School for Nervous and Backward 

Children. On a beautiful country estate in the famous 

ay Grass Region of Kentucky. Seven Buildings. Cot- 
age Plan. For illustrated onfalng address 

Dr. Joun P. Stewart, Box P, Frankfort, Ky. 


The Trowbridge Training School 
A home school for nervous and back- 
ward children. The Best in the West. 
E. Haydn Trowbridge. M. D. 

2829 Forest Avenue NSAS CITY, MO. 


Seberiverborb Sebol 


A Home School for Exceptional Childyen who need 
Special Care and Training. Country Ileme Location 
makes possible moderate rate. Schermerhorn, 

31 Colonial Place, R. F. D. 2, Richmond, Va. 





For school | information @ address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St., New York City. 
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SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG MEN, MIDOLE ATLANTIC STATES 











SWAR 


Prepares for ALL Colleges. 


stone buildings on large campus. 
swimming 
Tomlinson, M./ 
For catalog write Box 18, 


mile track, gymnasium, 
w. R. 


THMORE PREPARATORY fo 


Character and manliness our definite aim. 


BOYS 
Modern 
athletic coaching for every boy. Quarter 
Boys taught ‘‘how to study.”’ State age. 
F. R. Somerville, B. 

Pa. 


Expert 





_NEW_ENS LAND STATES _ 





For earnest boys wae 
1 


college 
ATCA a vision. ,000,000 
WORCES TER equipment. Far- 
reaching prestige. 
Worcester spirit, 
EMY “To achieve the 

honorable.” 
For catalog address The Regis- 
trar, Worcester, Massachusetts. 





Est. 1833 
[Ls 





~ MITCHELL 


\ school that ompene to the young American 

and the thoughtful parent. v pper and lower 

school. Alexander H. Box R, 
lerica, Mass. 


DUMMER ACADEMY _ iesra year 


\ preparatory school for a limited number of 
olesome country location. Carefully directed athletics 

Supervised study and democratic ideals. Upper and 
wer School. Moderate fees. South Byfield. Mass 


DE WITT CLINTON HEBBERD SCHOOL 


Prepares for College and Technical School. 
Small Classes. Well equipped estate. 
Outdoor Sports and Athletics. 
John B. Hebberd Cotton St. Newton, Mass. 


sewo. CARMEL HALL pavtihitiny 


SCHOOL 
Country home school. Enrollment limited to sixty boys. 
Individual instruction. Convenient to New York City. 


Address: John mH. Soe Headmaster 


SUFFIELD 


\n endowed school for boys, rich in traditions, modern in 
thods. Complete individual development through class 


Mitchell, Principal, 


boys; 





linstraied. Booklet. 
_Box 90, Nazareth, Pa. 


athletics, and school life. College preparatory, busi 
Junior School. Booklet. Rev. Brownell 
-. Headmaster, 13 High St., Suffield, Conn 
A Special Type of Boarding School. Sound Instruction by the 
—_ . ——— All field, ———e and track sports. 
CHESHIRE, CONN, 
MILFO ORD: crane 
Preparati 
A record f/ Remartab eparation for Leading Uni- 
versities a Se Com ee Ss onai Program. Nine 
nules from = Haven. mr vr catalog. 
S. B. ROSENBAU oa) pelt 
__ MIDDLE : ATLANTIC STATES 
Highland, on County, New Y 
Primary thru College Preparatory. hw academi- 
‘ally—sane in athletics—balanced in study—work—play 
Individual development of each boy. Catalog. 
331 te : > New 
Ww. 70 loin School York 
22nd year A limited private high school for boys. 
Thorough preparation for all colleges. Small groups and 
individual instruction. — and Regents examinations 
a specialty. 7 TT Dionne, Headmaster 
A Historie — tI Co Adminfoteation. 
College Pre i 
Gymnasium and Pool, ~ . Rates. 
Rev. A. 0. Thaeler, 0. 0.. Headmaster. 
_ UNIVERSITY 





Courses of Liberal Arts and Science; 


Teachers College; School of Commerce ; 





School Information 
The Red Book Magazine is always glad to 
help its readers in the selection of the school 
suited to individual needs. We furnish first 
hand information collected by personal 
visits to the schools. In writing please give 
full details as to age, previous education, 
the kind of school you wish, approximate 
location and what you plan to pay per 
Enclose stamped returm envelope and 
address 
The Director, Department of Education 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
_33 West 42nd i Street, New York City — 























CHESTNUT HILL) 


A country boarding school for boys | 
11 miles north of Philadelphia | 


. . | 
40 available tennis courts—18 hole golf course | 
Personal faculty supervision. Compulsory athletics. 
80 ft. swimming pool, boxing, horseback riding. Thor 
ough preparation for college or university, An excellent 
school at a moderate rate. Catalog. 
bs R. HYDE, M. A, (Yate), yo og 


“ST. LUKE’S SCHOOL 


A half Century's experience in preparing boys for all col- 
leges, Small clas-es: rapid progress. igh, healthfal 
location, fine school! spirit. Gymnasium, swimming pool, 
athletics. For catalog write Henry Strout, 
M.A., ter, Box R, Wayne, Pa. (near Phila.) 


MALVERN PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


For Catholic bays. Conducted by priests of Augus- 
tinjan Order, On Lincoln Highway, 24 miles from Phila. 
‘63 acres. New buildings. Gymnasium. Lake. Super- 
vised athletics. Special for 8th grade boys. Catalog. 
Address Reverend Thomas A. Kiley, 0.S.A., Malvern, Pa, 


Kiskiminetas School for Boys 


Prepares for college cr technical school. Expert faculty. 
Preceptorial system teaches boy how to study, to recog- 
nize his own abilities. All outdoor sports. Gymmnasiuin. 
Swimming pool. A good place for your boy. Address 
Dr. A. W. Wilson, Jr., President, Box 842, Saltsburg. Pa. 

; ounded 
KEYSTONE ACADEMY "x 

A thorough preparation for college in a wholesome, home 
atmosphere. Ideally located in the healthful mountainous region 
near Scranton. Efficient Faculty; Small Classes; Strong Ath 
letics; Gymnasium; All Outdoor Sports. Address 
Curtis E. Coe, Principal, Box ©, Pactoryville, Pa. 


HARRISBURG ACADEMY 


EST. Develops Leaders 1784 

For facts about beautiful site, plaving flelds, new build- 

ing. Senior and Junior departments, experienced teach- 
ers. individual instruction, rates, etc., write 

Arthur E. Brown, Headmaster Box R, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Carson Long 


A Military Preparatory School. 89th Year. From 4th Grade to Col- 
lege. In the mountains midway between New York and Pittsburgh. 
Boys taught to learn, how to labor, how to live. Separate 
Junior School. Individual instruction. A builder of men. Terms, $400. 

Box 18, New Pa. 














DERKIOMEN 4i2iehit 


For the Boy who wants to Make Good 
Excellent Record in College and Business, All 
Athletics. 2 a us, <a Rates. 

Separate Junior Gehool Address 
car S. Kriebel, D. | 


RUTGERS 3 PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


Excellent college preparation. 159th year. Teachers who 
understand boys. Fine School spirit. Strong Athletics including 
swimming. Home-like dormitories. a cultural opportunities. 


— boy's age and aim. Catalogue. 
lliam P. ‘Kell y. Headmaster, New Brunswick, N. J. 


"WENONAH MILITARY ACADEMY 


12 miles from Philadelphia. College entrance, business 

and special courses. Special school for Juniors. Horse- 
nanship ae instructor of Equitation. Catalog and 

\ iew Be 

WAJOR CM. LOR Me LORENCE, Sunt.. Box 404, Wenonah, N. J. 


A College, Preparatory _ 
School for Boys 
equipped. 
boys 
LL.D.. 





New York Military Academy 
P. O. Box 11 
CORNWALL-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 
1889—1925 


A School of Distinction 
Where boys are taught self- 
reliance and self-control. 

INFANTRY =. BAND 

CAVALRY . T. C. UNIT 
(A visit is cordially invived) 


: * A) 
2 Vit btn oa Alar on. 
Brigadier-General, D.S. M. 


— 
MANLIU 


: , College preparatory. 
Saint John s School Thoroughly equipped. 


ness en Well ordered —. Junior School. 
. Wm. Verbeck. Pres, Box 910, Manlius, nN 


MOHEGAN LAKE SCHOOL 


Military. Prepares for College, Technical Schools or Busi- 
ness. Classes average 8 pupils. Physical training and ath 
leties with expert supervision. Beautiful lake location 
Address A. E. Linder, A.M., Principal, Rox 62. Mohe 
xan lake, Westchester County. New York 


Johns School | 
St. Joh ON SERENE. N.Y 


Prepares ABietic, for College and Business. Sm: gineege. Military 
training tics. Separate school for boys "under 18 
William Addison Ranney, A. M., Prin. 


EEKSKILL 


Military Academy. Established 1833. 
College preparatory. Long, 
Certificate privileges. Upper and 
__ Address Principals, Box R- 10, Peekskill, 





Military. 
Busi- 
~atalog 
D 


enviable record 
Lower Schools 
N.Y. 


FOR 


IRVING SCHOOL jf, 


In beautiful, historic Irving country. 88th year. Pre- 
pares for college and technical schools. Modern plant 
complete equipment. Gymnasium, swimming pool. Al! 
athletics. Catalog. Address 

Headmaster, Box 932, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


COOK ACADEMY 


A boys’ school in the healthful Finger Lake Region. 
Under Christian influence. Bors successful in 14 col- 
leges. All athletics. Swimming pool. 52nd year. For 
catalog address: PRINCIPAL, Box R, Montour Falls, 
New York. 





BERKELEY-IRVING “ax scnoot 


“From Primary to College 
46th Year. Smaliclasses. Thoroughinstruction. Prepares for 
college or for business. Swimming pool; gymnasium hujid 
ing; roof playground—all on premises. Onting classes 
trated atalogueuponspplication. 311 West 83rd 8t., N. 


DE MOTTE : SCHOOL 


An hour from New York City, outside its influence. 
Wholesome school life. Thorough training. College 
preparatory Upper and Lower School. New school 


— and gymnasium. All year round sports 
Washburn De Norwalk, 


REPTON SCH@L 


the reguirements Of the youn 
For boys 6 to 14. English University Masters. 


Prepares for best college ter. ‘Box W. Yar achools. 
Witeughiey Barrett, Headmaster Tarrytown, WN. Y. 





v. 


KYLE SCHOOL 


For 50 boys 6 to 16. Beautiful location, 22 miles from 

New York. 36th year. ‘Your school looks so homelike’ 

—visitors’ expression. Summer camp in the Catskills. 
R. PAUL KYL 

Box 23, Irvington-on- “Hudson, New Y York 





Endowed. Write > catalog. John ¢ Sharpe, 
College Entrance Board Ex 
leges. 15 modern. buildings. 60 acres. Athletic: 
how to study. Supervised athletics. 4ist year. 4c at- 
The HUN ’ SCHOOL 


Founded 1848. Imposing buildings fully 
Thorough instruction. Lower School for younger 
Iieadmaster. Box Blairstown, N. 
Pp DDIE Emphasis on preparation for 
E aminations. Boys from 30 
states. Graduates in 26 col 
for every boy. Six Forms including two grammar grades. 
60th year. Catalog. Box 10-F, Hightstown, N. J. 
Military 
Institute 
Thorough preparation for college or business. Efficient 
faculty, small classes, individual attention. Boys taught 
alogue, Col. T. D. Landon, Principal “ Ce 
Drawer O-2% BORDENTOWN-ON-THE- DELAWARE. K. 
and Successtul ee e 
101 Stockton ‘Street, coton, New’ Jersey 
The young boys’ school—7 to 15. Modi- 


fied military training and wee — 
enough to inculcate habits 


FREEHOLD '8 SCHOOL 


school _ wi mal touch. mil 
from New York. & mil miles A. Philadelphia 
‘or cata 


i 
Ciuc Guncen, Box 2018, Freehold. Mad. 














7 Se A 








tre STORM KING schos 
aeniferSeer bet Lite: ¥y a ae 
fiven €. Duerr “F<. on Hudson, N.Y. 
Seven Mites from Boys, 10 to 16 
ied ; . From 6th to 
erac inclusive. ropes. aon. : York 
One hour from Washington. An enthusiastic working preparatory 
school which boys love and parents approve. Sound scholarship, 
Catulog. Address Box R, MANASSAS, VA. 
Electricity 
one year. Theory and practical applications. Construction. 
installation, testing. Est. 1893. Free catalog. Bliss Elec- 


Formerly The — SCHOOL Established 1867 
School for 
Qyndected by Brothers of the ristian Schools. 
character building. Strong on athletics. Splendid gymnasium 
Condensed Course in Electrical Engineering. Complete in 
trical School, 310 Takoma Ave., Washington, D. C. _ 


el 
For school information address the ‘Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St., New York City. 
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_PACIFIC COAST 


SOUTHERN STATES 











PAGE 


Military Academy 
A big school for little boys 


Page stands in a class by itself 
as a military school for little boys. 
Sound training in the common 
branches comes first. The military 
is adapted to young boy needs, It 
means manly littl men who will 
grow into courageous, successful big 
men, Parents appreciate the at 
mosphere of sympathy, understand 
ing and encouragement for their 
little boys at Page This is the 
largest school of its kind in America 

The catalog will surely interest 
you. Write for it to 
ROBERT A. GIBBS, Headmaster 

1211 Cochran Ave. 
Los Angeles, California 











Tue Tamacrpais ScHoor 
FOR BOYS Giifonna’ 
non-military school specializing in 
preparation for best colleges and scientific schools, 
hour from San Francisco in hills of healthful 
County Beautiful campus. Large playing flelds 
ming pool, Supervised outdoor year 
Comfortable buildings Hig 1rd Strong 
University men. Term opens Sept. 10. For catalog 
—- W. Williams, Headmaster, 
Box 8A, San Rafael, California 
MILITARY 


ALIFORNIA. xcscere 


College preparatory, modern equipment, hig 

OF PALO standards. West Point military = ae 28 acres 
ALTO adjoining Stanford University. etics at 
alog. Address Superintendent, Maytield. Calliernia. 


Palo Alto Military Academy 
A Special SchooJj—Exclusively for Primary and Grammar 
Grades. In session 12 months in the year. Bicyele club 
Outdoor swimming. Homelike atmosphere with discipline 
Summer term and camp. 


Col. R. P. Kelly, Supt., Box 308-R, Palo Alto, Cal. 


FORNIA 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
ormerte: PASADENA BRITART Aabeny 
Christian Influences. Eastern University standards 
Modern Equipment Alse — School. 
fi. Wood, Supt., . 2. Box 81-R, Pasadena, Cai. 


DTIRN NE | MIT 


thorough 
One 
Marin 
Swim 
round 
faculty 
address 


A modern, 


Non- Milita 


Boo UITARY 


= rt faculty New 


a 
a U e-.* War Dept 


loma to all colleges a | 
),000 fire-pro>f equipment 
Somies Col. M. H. Hudgins, Box R, oe 


FORK UNION MILITARY ACADEMY 


Central Virginia location, easily accessible. Prepares for college or 
t ness, with military training. Strong faculty of Christian masters 
barracks, gymnasium, etc Aided 
R. O. T. ¢ 28th year. Send tor 
Perkins, President, Fork Union, Va 


00 recently Spent on new 
and inspected by War Dept. 
catalog. Address Col. N. J 


Hargrave Military Academy 
Formerly Chatham he—aggae School. 
Essentials of education without_ frills Cottage preparation and 
commercial coqgese $250,000. Not ‘ee .--— for profit. Junior 
pt. for boys 10 to 14. Moderate cost. Sata 
H. “ee B., Pr 


Va., Chatham, Box R 


RANDOLPH-MACON ACADEMY 


Work endorsed by colleges and universities. Beautiful 
and healthful location. Military departments. Athletic 
grounds, new gymnasium and swimming pool. Terms $450. 
For literature and further information, address Col. Wm 

R. Pheips or Col. E. Sumter Smith, Box R, Bedford. Va. 


STAUNTON ‘55557 


One of the most distinguished schools in so Sper dfociotina 
Universities, Government Academies, Business disciplinary 
training ——— oe —- excellence. Charg 


STUY VESANT 


SCHOOL FOR 
Small Classes. Athletics. Fox 
Write for Illustrated Catalog 


Hunting. Week-end Camp. 

Edwin B. King. Headmaster, Warrenton, Va. 
Roller’s 
Se 


Augusta Military Academy a 
Fireproof barracks, $300,000 plant. Boys from 22 
states and 4 countries. Limit 275. Junior R. O. 
7 *. Rate $650. Catalog. Address Col. Thomas J 
Roller or Major Chas. S. Roller, Fort Defiance, Va 


BLAC KS TONE 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


College Preparatory and Business Administrative Courses 

Best Home Influences lodern pirepreet Bagjoment.— All Sports 
a% Booklet. peo} ss Boy Laves,’* addre 

COLONEL £.'5. LIGON, PRESIDENT, Box H. Blackstone, Va. 


Why the Military School 
for Your Boy? 


Thorough preparation tor college or business with 
military training for orderliness, promptitude, 
self-reliance, manly bearing. See July and Au- 
gust, 1925, Red Book Magazine. 


The Association of Military Colleges and Schools 
of the United States. 





College Preparation 

















For ‘school information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 “West 42nd St., 


GuuF CoAsT 
MILITARY ACADEMY - 


Open the year ‘round. Healthful and invig- 
orating climate. Our graduates accredited at 
Harvard, West Point oon Annapolis. Ath- 
letics, water sports. Separate department 
and campus for boys 7 to 14. Non-sectarian, 
Write gt cal 

F epast MILITARY ACADEMY 

» Gulfport, Miss. 


RANDOLPH-MAGON ACADEMY (Military) 


A Branch of oo annotate asen System. In the Valley 
of Virginia. $200,000 Sn Prepares f r Colle ge or Scien 
tific Schools. MILITARY TRAINING. Gyn mand Ath oat 

34th session opened Sept 


Swimming tn 
CHAS. Ly MELTON, A.M. Principal, Box 5, Feont 


GREENBRIER MILITARY SCHOOL 


Modern school, 7 miles from White Sulphur Springs. 
2300 I't. elevation, on ain Line C. & O. R. R. Station 
Nonceverte. ew buildings and equipment, including 


Gymnasium oh urges $600. Catalo, Address 
Col. H. B. Moore, A. M., Prin., Box 21 


BI NGHAI , Lewisburg, W. Va. 


MILITARY 
SCHOOL 
ASHEVILLE, N.C. 
132 years of successful training. Brick buildings, cottage 
plan. Thorough training. E =pei « nce ~ i achers. Small 
classes. National patronage - 7 Unit. Box K 


BLUE RIDGE 's2: 


for Boys 
An accredited pre paratery 


school of high standards ont rogsitty 
methods. Junior Dept. cr in Picturesque * 


Land of the Sk 
Address. Sanditer 
Bo 


4. Headmaster, 
x R, lecnaesosneine. Worth Carolina 


COLUMBIA MILITARY ACADEMY 


nation-wide patronage, refining go ence. 
Gov't. All athletics, golf, swim 


Prepar atory grace, 
preparation ; business course ; 


on ig ae oe 
R T Cc. College 
Fi xed charges $62 Catalog 
Col. C. E. Crosland, Pres., Box 404, COLUMBIA, 


UNIOR Military Academy 


Boys 5-14. Kindergarten through 8th grade. Modi- 
fied military system. Open 12 mos. in year, 1200 ft. 
alt. 83 miles east Nashville. Moderate rates. Catalog. 
Headmaster, Box R. _Bloomington Springs, Tenn. 


\ MILITARY 


SEWA NE ACADEMY 


Prepares for college, small classes. Opportunity for 
individual development. Aim—an active mind, sound 
body. clean morals. 8000 acres of exploring and camping 
country. All athletics. Catalog. | Box R, Sewanee, Tenn. 


‘Tenne ssee Military 
Institute 


A superior military school in the most hea — il part of America —— 
highlands of East Tennessee. Thorough colle reps ation ind 


government. Catalog. Cal. C. R. Endsiey, Supt. Bex 182 2 Sweatwaior Tem Tenn. 


Branham & Hughes Military “Academy 


Ideal achool for training boys in moral ond physical health and 
scbolarsbi End: joreed ‘ot. leading ators. ew buildings 
acilities C. under rvision of U.S. Army 
Junior Se =" in separate building 30 miles south of 
Nashville: Write for catalogue 
Address Box 10, Spring Hill, Tenn. 


5 =pe 
Georgia Military Academy 
The South’s Most Splendidly Equipped Prep School. 
Open nine months in regular session and two mouths, 
July and August, Camp Highland Lake, near Hender 
sonville, N. ¢ For catalog. address Col. J. C. Wood 
ward, College Park, Ga. (6 miles from Atlanta.) 


TENN. 





aisting: 
‘mountaim ins, 


Country location; lak 
Cadets Rae — 


in South; golf. 
Col. Sandy 








WESTERN STATES 


DAKOTAH SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


BOYS under 15. A select school in the country. The 

many advantages offered make te worthy of 
your investigation. Write for catalo; 

Address: DAKOTAH, Dakota. ‘Minois. 

(100 miles N. W. ‘Trom Chicago. 


MORGAN PARK kéipeny 

ACADEMY 
College Preparatory. Separate grade school. Experi- 
enced man teacher for every ten cadets. Supervised 
recreation and athletics for each —_- 20 acres in country 
surroundings. 52nd year. Catak Col. H. D. Abelis, 
Supt., Box 1825, 5, Morgan Park, | Chicago, es 


ESTERN MILITARY ACADEMY 
Alten, Ill. Boys taught ‘how to study.” 
Graduates enter college without ex- 
amination. Also business courses. 

racter Training. APPLY EARLY. 


See ee Be For CATALOG, address: — President. 


THORPE ACADE 


FOR BOYS—6 to 16. 

Character building on Prince 

hour north of Chicago. Semi- Military. 
_@ _letics. Catalog. Box R, Lake Forest, 1. 


LAKE FOREST. 








NON-MILITARY. Strictly College Preparatory Academy for | 


Boys. On Lake—hour north of Chicago. All Athletics. Endowed. 
Catalog of J. W. Richards, Box 156, Lake Forest, 11. 


The Red Book Magazine 


WESTERN STATES 
LAM 41st YEAR 
progressive school which develops initiative 
and leadership Essentially college preparatory, but fits 
for business life. A military system that produces healthy 
active bodies and ercet, man'y carriage. Member Asto- 


ciation Military Colleves and Schools of U. 8S. 
alog address Col. Orvon Graff Brown, President, 


SERMANTOWN DAYTON, OHIO 


OHI CMilitary 


nstitute 
92nd year. High beautiful location 


Lower school for 
younger boys. Athletics. 


A working, 





Address A. M. Henshaw, Supt 
Box 2% zi, College Hill, Cincinnati, Ohio 


MILITARY 


ULVER. ACADEMY 


On Lake Maxinkuckee) 
Prepares for any college. small classes. Unsurpassed 
upment. Catalog. The Dean's Office, Culver, Ind. 


A Ina 
Clean Mind Sound Body 


Ilighest standards of scholarship and character with 
wholesome outdoor recreation. Military. tev. if 
Young, S. T. D., Rector. For ¢atalog }. Mh, The 
Business Office, Howe, Indiana. 


EPWORTH MILITARY ACADEMY 


West Point methods. Combines personal instruction and 
wholesome home life. Upper and Lower Schools. Com 
mercial, College Preparatory, General, Grammar School 
Courses. Music. Athletic field, gymnasium. Catalog 
Col. F. Q. Brown, D.D., Supt., Epworth, lowa 


SHATTUCK SCHOOL 


College preparatory, sound scholarship, experienced fac- 

ulty. Military training. All athletics—8 coaches. 16 

buildings, 240 acres. Business course. Summer School 
Box R, Faribault, Minn. 


PILLSBURY Academy for Boys 


47th year. 1S acres. 8 buildings. Maximum college prepara 
tion. Individual instruction Military and Manual Training 
Gymnasium, Swimming pool. Exc — advantages in vocal 
nd instrumental music Rate $700. Cat 


Milo B. Price, Ph. -D.. Principal, Box 397-C, Fig wascinne, Minn 


NORTHWESTERN wwincane 


Naval Academy 
70 mi, from Chicago. An endowed College Preparatory 
School and Junior College. Its distinctive advantages 
and methods interest discriminating parents. Col. R. P. 
Davidson, Pres., Lake Geneva, Wis. 


ST. JOHN’S MILITARY ACADEMY 


The American Rugby 
fitted for training American boys. 
and military instruction Situated 
Waukesha County Lake Region. 
Write Box 16-K, Delafield, Wisconsin 


KEMPER MILITARY SCHOOL Fexnse# 


Trains for leadership by a comprehensive system of ,% 
letic, military and general activities that reach every boy 
An Honor System that builds character. igh School 
and Junior College. For catalogue address, 

754 Third St., Boonville, Mo. 


ENTWORTH Military 


ACADEMY 
Lexington, Mo., 43 miles from Kansas 
City. Oldest Military School west of 
the Mississippi High 


School, Junior 
College, Grammar School. Catalog. Col. 
S. Sellers, 


Box R, Lexington, Mo. 
Missouri Military Academy Develops red. 
blooded Amer- 
ican manhood through carefully co-ordinated military 
and academic training. Equipment and faculty ex- 
ceptional. For catalog address Co. E. ¥. Burton, Pres. 
Missouri, Mexico, Box 124. 


New Mexico Military Institute 
A state-owned cavalry school of exceptional academic 
standards. High school and junior college. Splendid 
equipment. R. O. T. C. Outdoor life the year round. 
Every boy rides. Moderate rates. 

_ Col. J. C. Troutman, Supt., Box S, Roswell, N. M. 


THE VALLEY RANCH SCHOOL 


Valley, Wyoming, via Cody 
Intensive instruction to meet college entrance require- 
ments on 8000 acre ranch. Out-door life with horse 
for each boy. Limited. Catalog Address 
Eastern Office. 70 E. 45th St.. New York. 


Thorough 
on high 
Catalog 


Eminently 
scholastic 
ground in 





California 


offers unusually fine school advantages. 
The representative schools on the Pacific 
Coast have been visited by the Director of 
this Department. The Pacific Coast schools 
listed in this issue page 9 for girls and 
page 12 for boys are egg nee | worthy 
of your patronage. hey invite corre- 
spondence and investigation. From our 
intimate knowledge we will gladly help 
you choose wisely. Give full details and 
address 
The Director, Department of Education 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
33 West 42nd Gerect, New York City 


New York City. 
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MUSIC, ART. ORATORY. DRAMATIC ARTS AND DANCING 
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NED WAY BURN 





Pupils and Pro- 








fessionals. Spe- 

| Advanced 
rhe tor | LS4t Broedwep, at Cotembus Ct Circle 
Teachers. 3 A.M. to to 



















od Sacurdave at 6 P. ) Ph 


STAGE DANCING 


TAUSH” WALTER BAA ER 


f bor for 








merly Dancing Master 


Zicufeid Follies, John Cort, Chas. 
Dillingham, lee & J. J. Shubert. 
Geo. M. Cohan, others. Teacher 
of Marilyn Miller, Fairbanks 


Twins. Florence Walton avd hun 
dreds of —,. Booklet R free. 
900 7th Ave., N. Y. Chrele 8290 











CHALIF schoo’ oarcinc 
“near onary a See aa ee 


Catalog 
163-165 west s7TH ST... | NEw YORK ciry. 


2 MODERN DANCING 
. ravont FAY EVELYN 


ae : = — 7 pile. Lessons private. 


ening. 
900-7th Ave. oh 2. MY. Cc. Tel. Cme_e 7592 


ITHACA CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
cial advantages for those who look forward to concert 
“educational work. All branches of music taught. De- 

ees Dormitories. Two, three and four year courses. 

Fall term o—- 24th. Send for catalogue. 

5 Dewitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y 


Institute of Musical Art 


sNK DamroscH, Director. Endowed. All branches 
isic. Conducted only for students of real musica! 
ility and serious purpose. Catalog on_ request. 
pt. K, 120 Claremont Ave., Cor. 112nd St., New York | 


New England Conservatory of Music 
THE LARGEST AND BEST EQUIPPED 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Send for Descriptive Booklet 
HUNTINGTON AVE., BOSTON, MASS. 
. ° 1ON 
The National School 2f PLOCUTION 
The oldest chartered School < typ => in America. 
Degrees granted. Public 8 . Physical Training. 











English, Dramatic Art, ~~ 2 and Finishing 
Course. Dormitories. pee Gataies, address 0. C. SHOEMAKER, 
Prin., Pennsylvania, Philadel phi: 4010-12 Chestnut Street. 





iL LUSTR ATION 
The New School of Design. Inc. 
1680 BROADWAY 248 BOYLSTON ST. 
New YORK Boston 


Ie COMMERCIAL 


ART 


“ The Oldest Professional Art School in America”’ 
INDivIDUAL PRoGREss — STUDENT eyes Bupeau 
116 So. .. Chic 


Dept. 759 ago, Wl. 














Professional Schools 


of national reputation adver- 
tise in The Red Book Maga- 
zine. In the school section 
you will find announcements 
of the country’s best. If you 
need help in choosing a 
school to train you for your 
life’s work, we will gladly 
put our intimate knowledge 
at your disposal. Most of 
these schools accept pupils at 
several times during the year 
and others you may enter 
any day. Please tell us your 
exact age, education and lo- 
cation of school wished. En- 
close stamped return enve- 
lope, and address 


The Director, Department of Education 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
33 West 42nd St., New York City 



































spotom = rses in Piano, Voice, Violin, 
» Public School Music, 
SS toe Artand Dancing. 


Carica Diplomas and ne ey ee award- 


ed. Superior Teachers'T 
Fecal of tu. Binns Gobet Ante oe 








40th Annual Session begins September 10, 1925 
AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 554 Kimball Hall, Chicago, Il. 





Lectures, Recitals, Students’ Orchestra, 
School for Theatre Organ Playing. Thirty Free 
Scholarships awarded. Excelle 


free advantages. Send for free catalog and in- 
formation. John J. Hattstaedt, President. 




















| —— a — 
COGLOGPHSPOGHPOSGSPSGPOPOM 


AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded in 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 
America’s Leading Institution for Dra- 
matic and Expressional Art and Training 

Prepares and equips for 
Acting Teaching Directing 
Develops Poise and Power 
for use in any Vocation in Life 
NEW FALL CLASS BEGINS OCT. 26 
Extension Dramatic Courses in Co-operation with 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Free Catalog describing all Courses from 
Room 177-J CARNEGIE HALL, New York 


SLOeOr Or Or Or Grove: 


Iheatre 


oe 
<* THE 


Harvey Astaire Sey —_t- 4 “Pred 
J. J. Shubert a a mes, 
Mi te Clark Eat —_ Ee i 
Rose Coghian oe ask Ws 





s 3: 








SCHOOL of the 
THEATRE ~* 


Threshold Players 


DIRECTORS 
CLARE TREE MAJOR FRANK CRAVEN 
WALTER HAMPDEN ELsir FERGUSON 
GEORGE ARLI88 RACHEL CROTHERS 






Students play seven times weekly for six 
months before graduation — Professional! 
Directors Only—Scenic Design—Production— 
Dancing—Fencing—Pantomime— Voice Devel- 
opment — Shakespearean Reading — Playwrit- 
ing, etc.—Special evening classes for students 
employed during the day. 

Fall term opens October 5th 

Registration Limited. 

Write for Catalog to th Director 
CLARE TREE MAJOR 


Princess Theatre, 104 W. 39th St., New York City 











SQOLUM BIA aac CLARE OSBORNE REED, 


Director 
Twenty-filth seasen 
opens September 14 

Every Branch of Music 
Faro THEOR ‘OICE, VIOLIN, VIO) CELL), NO! 
AL THEA INING. Pontic’ § : SCHOOL MOS MeTHO 


Certificates, diplomas and degrees by 
ormitory . 


Pome redited school. 
Resident dc Year 


authority of the State of Illinois. 
Book free on request 
of ™ 








School usic 
Box R, 509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 





NVESTIGATE only school of kind Satene deat d 
SEC.:— 2239 BROADWAY, WN. Y.; 9 Place des Vosges, Paris. 


N.Y.School of | Fine and Applied Art 


FRANK ALVAH PARSONS, GISTER NOW 
Professional Interior nee a Stage and Costume 
Poster Advertising, Teachers’ Training, Museum Research, 


The Corcoran School of a 
Washington, D. C. 
Edmund C. Tarbell, Principal 
For School Prospectus apply to Secretary 


The Maryland Institute 


Baltimore, Maryland 
Departments in Fine Art, Normal Art, 
Architecture, 








Seulpture, Teacher oats, Mechanical 


Drawing. Catalog on requ 
Address Alon Wement. Director. 


Art Academy of Cinrinnati 


Founded 1869. All branches of Art including preparation for 
commercial-art. Generous endowments, low tuition rates, 





Address J. H. Gest, Director, Eden Park, Cincinnati, 0. 





Detroit Conservatory of Music 

j2nd Year. Finest Conservatory in the West. Fall term 
begins Sept. 14, 1925. Departments—Piano, Voice, Violin, 
Organ, Theory, Public School Music and Drawing, etc. 
Diplomas and Degrees conferred. For catalogue address 
Dept. 9, 5035 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 








| LOUISVILLE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


CENTENNIAL YEAR | 
Industrial Art, | 





Individual and class instruction in Organ, Voi 
Violin, Dramatic Art, Orchestral Instruments and alt yeoretic eal 
Subjects Public School Music Course leading to Super isor’ 


Certificate accepted by State Board of Baecation Address 
Jno. L. Gruber, Vice-President, 242 W. Broadway, Louisville, Ky. 


incinnati J onserb 





EST. 1867 OF MUSIC, INC 
joted Faculty in all branches of music. Vormitories. Be Baur 
ps For catalogue address. R.T. Howard, Registrar, High- 
land and Burnet Aves. and Oak St., Cincinnati, O 


LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 
Cor s ipture; C cae ey Train- 
ing, Interic pstume, ~~ ndustriali Design. Fall Term begins 


Sept. 21, 1938. acres address 
Bn Director 
Dept. RM 438. 











OPERA 





EXPRESSION 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


Accredited courses leading to Certificate, Diploma and Degrees. 
Free Scholarships— Complete Symphony Orchestra 
Only conservatory in Ginte s ee emtunative dormitories for 


R. B. SCHWEN. 


Fall term begins Sept. 14th. 
catalog describing this great institution and its many 


KER, Redistrar, we CHICAGO 


For school information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 83 West 42nd St., New York City. 






: Bush Conservatory @ 


Lee = ® & Op. © 67 6. 


Fecsley of 120: The Lazhest and bdoct Disti= 
guished American School Offering, Courses in 










STAGE ARTS 
DANCING 


MUSI 









‘women and men studen’ 
Dormitory aes now. For illustrated 
advantages, address 
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PROFESSIONAL. SCHOOLS 











QUIT WISHING 
AND WAITING 


EARN 
$3500 to $5000 a Yr. 


LEARN 


MECHANICAL DENTISTRY 


2500 More 
Dental Mechanics 
Needed Now 
and Demand 
Is Increasing 


Three Months’ 
Training 
Will Qualify 
You for 
Succeas 


YOU LEARN BY DOING 


We train each student individually—no classes 
whatever —using the tools of the trade and you 
learn on regular dental work. But we do not 
make the serious mistake of depending on prac- 
tical work alone. You are given definite theoret- 
ical “FREE as well. 


EE PARTIAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


Send in, for Free Catalog No. 8, outlining Se halerahip 
Offer, how students ‘‘Learn by Doing’’ actual work throug! 
practical, individual Tusteustien, day or evening sessions, 
»nd how you can hile Learning 


BODEE DENT AL INSTITUTE 
4 Established 30 Years 

New York Philadelphia 
136 W .52nd St. 1306 N.BroadSt. 
Buffalo Brooklyn 











y/N' 501 Washington St. 85 Court St. ION 











[22nd YEAR J COLLEGE 


Intensely practical training in a and Engi- 
neering—civil, mechanical, electrical, structural 
—Architecture. 2 year Diploma; 3year B.S. Degree; 
special short courses. Courses adapted to your needs. 
No time wasted. Instructors are experts. Our gradu- 
ates are in constant demand. Opportunities for part- 
time work while studying. Day and evening classes. 
Athletics. Enter any time. Low tuition—easy terms. 
Write for 72-page illustrated Blue Book, describing op- 
portunities open to our graduates. Chicago Technical 
College, N-16 Chicago Tech. Building, Chicago, IIL 


of Physical Fducation 


For Women 
Two-Year Course preparing girls to become 
Directors of Physical Education, Playground 
Supervisors, Dancing Teachers aud Swim- 
ming Instructors 
Graduates from accredited High Schools ad- 
mitted without examination 
Excellent Faculty of experienced men and 
vomen 
Fine Dormitories for non-resident students 
22nd Year Opens September 21, 1925 
For catalog and book of views address 
Frances Musselman, Princi; Box 28, 
5026 Greenwood Ave., Chicago, IIL 


AMERICAN COLLEGE * 


Accredited. Co-educa' Two-year eermgi and 
qualifying for fine ——— at e salaries. stot commen wd 
graduates Dorenitoss | See women. Fall term ou Sept. 14th, 1925. 
forina term opens Feb 1926. 








f Physical 
- eine 


IwillmakeYOU a 


~ Dental eet 
ae If you are mato B less than 
;2* «$100 a week go into Dental Labo- 


$3. an 4 aE a ne tale a week 
text books. You learn ‘Sentiste toe — 


—no 

3 from practici: 
I give you a com- 
absolutely free. 


joc 

laboratory 
plates, fixed and ate = oy bri etc. 
plete outfit of standard Tools and 5 Sepptios 


to Chicago, Cleveland or Detroit— 
FREE! R.R. Fare Free Employment Service that 
helps you find Employment to pay expenses (if desired) and 
secure a guvod position when you graduate. ~ 


Write for My 7s Tells ae oft shout amazii 


Big New Boo Pwondert juates. 
me personally NOW. 
H. A. McCarrie, Director 
McCarrie Schools of Mechanica! Dentistry 
1338 So.Michigan Av., Dpt.1312-J 


of 
Write 


| 


| Learn Mechanical Dentistry 


Mest pestle profession today. Intensive 3 months’ course 
antee to teach you. Prac tical instruction; : individual attention; 
coeousiied curriculum. Lowes co-apert J tuition fee. Tools and 
mate! ri nar when tee enroll. Free Catalog NOW! 
w YORK ScHOOL OF | MECHANICAL DENTISTRY 
Dept. Tee, Penn Arcade, 147-153 W. 33rd St., New York 


Become a PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


Earn up to $250 a week 
We qualify you quickly for splendid paying 
a business o ur own 
jotion Picture, Commercial, Portraiture, 
Naws- Photography Potion Picture or 
Professional View CAMERA FREE. 
Illustrated Bookiet explains tod: eo opportunities in this fas- 
cinating profession. nd for it NO 
NEW VORK wesvITUTS OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Dept. 32 West 36th Street, NEW YORK CITY 


LEARN PHOTOG RAPHY! 


Earn $200 to $500 monthly. Or start your own business. 
Photography and Photo-Engraving taught by largest col 
lege of its kind in world. Established 1893. Big de 
mand for graduates. Write for free hook 

Ilinois College of Photography, Box 6105, Effingham, Il. 





Chicago, Ill. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Denver, Colo. 
The Staten Island Hospital, New York 
Offers a complete course in nursing in medicine, surgery, 
maternity, children’s and contagious diseases. Attractive 
nurses’ vrwwel nine hours per day; compensation from 


start. Ad 
tf Staten Island Hospital, New York, N. Y. 


SCHOOL OF NURSING, registered, 


Offers a two years and six months course in suveing te 
Searee of R. women. Monthly wane +. 
ni = furnished. Cia: 
rmation may 
The Direc tress of Nurses, Swedish Hospital 
Rogers Ave. and Sterling PI. _Brooklyn, N. Y 


SCHOOL OF N NURSING—— 
-yr. course. Registered by Statejof Illinois. New, 
. mance and monthly. allow- 
school graduates only. Send for free 
School of Nursing 
BOULEVARD HOSPITA 
‘9 Washington Bivd., aa m. 


Cincinnati, O. 
Ga. 


sses 


Superintendent 
eo, 








__ Dept. R-10, 1019 Diversey 


BATTLE CREEK “COLLEGE 


Kellogg School of Physical Education. School of Nursing 
School of Home Economics Each affiliated with famous 
San tarium Superb equipment and unusual facilities for prac- 
experience. or Catalogue, address: REGISTRAR, 

e Creek College. Box 752. Rattle Creek, Michigan 


The Sargent School “of Physical 


Education 


Founded 1881 by Dr. D. A. Sargent 
Booklet on request 


L. W. SARGENT, Director, Cambridge, Mass. 
Harriette Melissa Mills 
Kindergarten-Primary Training School 


w York Unive: 
University croft’ Agen "enrolled for September and February. 
xceptional aonee Som 
tte ‘Melissa Mills, Princ 
Four R. 63 Fifth Avenue. New York, N. Y. 
AND ELEMENTAKY 


National Kindergarten CoLLecE 


39th year ifocrgdited ) Students may enter as late as 
October 1, 1925. Two and three-year courses. Eight Dor- 
mitories on ri Jollege grounds. Write for Bulletin a and Book 
of Views Dept. 92, 294 Michigan Blvd.. .. Chicago, Til. | 





UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
HOSPITAL SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


offers a three-year course leading to a diploma in 
nursing, and a five-year course leading to a diploma 
in nursing and Bachelor of Science degree. New 
700 bed hospital and new Nurses’ dormitory opening 
August Ist. All applicants must be graduates of 
accredited Bich Schools. Enroliments now being 
made Address, Director of Nursing, University 
Hospital, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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You don't need education 
COYNE- 





$60 to $200 a Week 


COMPLETE ELECTRICAL TRAINING 
in Twelve Happy Weeks 


RAILROAD FARE TO CHICAGO 


ineluded without extra cost, also Special courses in 
Radio Electricity, and Auto, Truck and Tractor Elec- 
tricity, IF YOU ACT AT ONCE. This Big Offer will 
soon be withdrawn 

Remember, Electrical Training is not new with us, 
nor a_ sideline We have specialized in this one 
thing for 27 years. Make no mistake when you en 
roll. Make sure that the school you attend is 

“quipped with COMPLETE Electrical Apparatus 

Coyne'’s well-organized Employment Department 
shows you how to earn all or part of your expenses 
while learning, and assists you to a good job when 
you graduate. Send today for Big. Handsome FREE 
BOOK containing 151 photos of electrical methods 
and operations in Big Shops. 


COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
HK. C. LEWIS, President Established 1899 
1300 W. Harrison St., Dept.1207 Chicago, Hl. 














The New York Electrical School 


(Techno-vocational) 
Giese complete pointing by actual practice. You 
of * and eory of ‘‘WHY"’ and the 
— = 4 used in the World of po pe 


t the knack 
est business 
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ping you 

you will be ally. quaiitied t to han: die 
t Equipment unequalled 

and up-to-the-minute. lo preparation n jew ou can start 
to learn on any day of any week throughout the whole year 


Send for catalogue. 
37 W. 17th Street New York City 
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of Colleges 
recvesten is work women 
just naturally love to do, and 
it pays well. Home-like accommo- 
dations procured during a short 
practical MOLER course. Write 
nearest Branch for Booklet R 











TELEGRAPHY 


QMorse and Wireless) and RAILWAY ACCOUNTING taught thor 
oughly. Big a great a. Oldest, largest school, 
iorsed by Telegraph, Railway, Radio, and 
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« PGgegonities © earn large 


portion talog 
Loam Street, | Valparaiso, 





129 WEST AUSTIN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


mm Earn $2500 To $10,000 A Year 


in America’s 4th Largest Industry. 
Hotels, Clubs, Restaurants, are 
erying for trained men and 
women. Let us show you how 
you can qualify— past expe- 
rience unnecessary. We put 
youin touch with positions. Big 
pay, fascinating work, quick 
f} advancement Write forF REE 
HW Book YourBig Opportunity.” 

LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHCOLS 

Hali X-198 WasHINGTON, D.C. 


Step into a 
Big-Pay 

HOTEL ; 
JOB! ~ 








“Only College of Auction Bridge” | 


Expert instruction for teachers, advanced 
players or beginners. Personal, individual and 
class instruction for residents. Special lessons on 
any desired features. Courses of all kinds. Vis- 
itors always welcome. Write for Booklet “R.” 


SHEPARD’S STUDIO, INC. 


29 West 54th St. Tel. Circle 10041, New York City | 








MISCELLANEOUS 


For High School Credits 


The Balfour Johnstone School 
Room 1314-64 W. Randolph St. 
Send for Circular. CHICAGO, ILL. 


MARTIN INSTITUTE FOR SPEECH DEFECTS 


Stammering, Lisping, Loss of Voice, Attention Deafness 
corrected and Speech for Abnormal Children. Conducted by 
Dr. Frederick Martin. Martin Methods internationally rec- 
ognized by Medical Profession, Normal courses for Teach- 
ers of Speech improvement. 415 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N.Y. 











Scientific System of 
one in your town? 


course. 








NURSES AND COLLEGE GRADUATES 


would do well to open Beauty Shops featuring the MADAME HUDSON 

Scalp Treatment and 

Marcel Waving, Water Waving, 

dressing, Manicuring and all branches of the work included in the 
Salesmanship and Shop Management a feature. 

Write for Catalog Edition R. 


The Madame Hudson School of Beauty Culture, Auburn, N.Y 


Muscle Lifting. Is there 
Shampooing. Hair- 


Terms easy. 
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Why the Price Is 
So Low 


The story of the New Form is a 
story of a unique idea involving 
revolutionary changes in the publica- 
tion of the Britannica. This idea was 
the logical outcome of years of ex- 
perience; it crystallized the recom- 
mendations of thousands of users 
and owners. 

Our object was to produce the 
Britannica in a New Form with 
these specifications—and they have 
been carried out to the letter: 


1—Large type, easy to read. 


2—Complete and latest text. 
(Nothing omitted, nothing altered.) 


3—Fully illustrated. 

(All the original plates, maps, etc.) 
4—Sweeping reduction in price. 
First of all, we made a striking innova- 

tion. It was decided to bind this issue of 
the Britannica in 16 double volumes instead 
of 32 single volumes. That one change en- 
abled us to save nearly 50% of the binding 
cost. 

This innovation was made possible by 
the use of the famous Britannica Opacity 
Paper, which is very thin but beautifully 
white and opaque. 

Then it was determined to print this issue 
from the plates of the latest, revised Cam- 
bridge issue, the famous large page, large 
type issue Britannica which is known 
throughout the civilized world and sells 
for twice as much. By doing this it was 
possible to save thousands of dollars, be- 
cause we did not have to reset 33,000 pages 
of type. 


Contents Identical 
with Issues Selling for 
Twice as Much 


The use of these plates is your guarantee 
that the text is identical with that of the 
finest de luxe sets. 

The Britannica in the New Form is the 
newest and latest issue, containing not only 
a full and authoritative account of the World 
War and its but 
all the latest developments in industry, art, 
science, invention, etc. It contains 49,000,000 
words, 33,000 pages and 15,600 illustrations 
—as much material as 476 books of average 
size printed on ne paper. 

The Encycl dia Br ica is the one 
book you cannot afford ‘not to own. Within 
its 33,000 pages you will find the quintes- 
sence of the world’s knowledge, 








Write for FREE Booklet 


It tells all about the Britannica in the New Form, repro- 
duces a number of specimen pages (many in color), ex- 
plains the easy terms of payment, and tells the fascinating 
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New large printing 


Encyclopaedia Britannica 


in the New Form 


At an Amazing Reduction in price! 


i, you can obtain the Encyclopedia Britannica, printed in 
large type from the authentic Cambridge plates, complete and 


unabridged, at a reduction of 46%. 


And with each set a handsome 


mahogany-finish bookcase is given free while this offer lasts. 


This unique opportunity is 
made possible because we have just 
completed a large new printing of 
the Britannica in the New Form, 
the most popular issue of this or 
any similar work ever published. 

The publication of this New 
Form marks an epoch in the his- 
tory of the Britannica. Its success 
is unprecedented. In all the history 
of publishing, we believe, there is 
no record to compare with it. 
Within less than twelve months, 


three huge printings have been 
sold. Now a fourth printing of 
10,000 sets is just being received 
from the binders. 

This means that we can now 
offer you one of these wonderful 
complete sets, the latest edition in 
large, easy-to-read type, for 46 
per cent less than the Cambridge 
issue which is famous throughout 
the world. Here is the ideal Bri- 
tannica at a price so low everyone 
can afford it. 


Small First Payment—Easy Monthly Terms | 


A very small first payment will put the 
complete set of 16 double volumes and 
bookcase in your home immediately and 
you can pay the balance in easy monthly 
payments, so small that they will never 
be missed. 

Seize this opportunity before it is too 


late! The time is now— it is the oppor- 
tunity for which you have been waiting. 
So make sure of your set. Before you 
turn the page, send the attached coupon 
for free booklet (it commits you in no 
way) and we will mail you full partic- 
ulars of this wonderful offer. 
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* THE ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA, Inc. 
342 Madison Avenue, New Yor 


RBS-1A 4 


I Please send me, without cost or obligation, a copy 
of your 56-page book describing the Encyclopadia 


payments. 


story of how our experts made possible such an amazing |i: Name 


reduction in price. 


reading. Free om request if you mail the coupon promptly. 


56 pages of interesting, 


instructive 


4 Address 


Britannica in the New Form at the special 46% sav- 
ing and full details of your plan of small monthly 


Mail this Coupon today!" jo wececreee een 
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Stammering — 
Dave Mason 


sees it through 


Tue Portland morning papers mentioned 
in a short paragraph the honeymoon of 
David Mason and his beautiful bride 

To the readers this meant nothing. But 

to the groom it was the happy climax to 

an arduous and heart-breaking struggle 
he had waged with himself. 

When he left school, even his mother, 
who had long since stopped dreaming of 
great things for her son, was prepared 
for the disappointments that she knew 
would come to him in life. He accepted 
an obscure position gratefully. And it 
was while doing his work that he met 
Myra _ Holbrook They soon became 
warm friends. 

For a year they saw each other often. 
They took long walks across open coun- 
try. During one of these excursions 
Dave asked her to be his wife. The 
words tumbled over one another. They 
became mixed and trailed off to silence. 

His face flushed with anger at his own 
helplessness. Keeping his eyes on the 
ground, he waited for her answer. 

She laid a small hand on his arm. 
“Perhaps, some day,” she said slowly, 
“if you'll do as I say. You know, Dave, 
you seemed so helpless when I first met 
you. . . yet I liked you. I began 
thinking of the future, because I felt that 
this moment would come.” Myra then 
rallied to her own defense. “I am like 
every other girl. My happiness means a 
home of my own, a successful husband, 
perhaps a circle of interesting friends— 
things that will be endangered by the 
disappointments and failure bound to be 
caused by your stammering..... But 
did you know that it could be cured?” 

As usual, Dave could say nothing. 
But as she unfolded her plan, dejection 
vanished. His shoulders straightened, 
and without realizing it he assumed an 
air of confidence. She noticed it and 
smiled. At the door of her home they 
paused. “See it through, Dave,” she 
said in a trembling voice, hardly above 
a whisper, “and I'll wait.” 

Only Myra knew why Dave had sud- 
denly left Portland. And during the 
days that followed, while she waited for 
a promised letter from him, misgivings 
filled her mind. Would her plan be suc- 
cessful? Could Dave be cured of his 
stammering ? A shadow of doubt 
clouded her happiness and made her feel 
restless. 

Then came the awaited word. Her 
hopes were revived by the glowing 
terms in which he described the life at 
Bogue Institute—the comfortable dor- 
mitories, the interesting people, the com- 
petent, confidence-inspiring instructors. 
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with mock gravity: “Meet Mr. David 


Mason, late of Indianapolis. Now an 
ambitious man. Tomorrow a success in 
business.” He bowed low before his 
lady. 


During the days and weeks, that fol- 
lowed, they planned their future. Dave 
advanced in business. His employers, 
quick to appreciate his ability, pushed 
him ahead fast—heaping responsibility 
upon his capable shoulders and raising 
his salary accordingly. 

A year later they married and started 
on their honeymoon. Leaning over the 
leeward rail of the Organic as_ she 


plowed through the Atlantic, Myra 
sighed and looked at the man at her 
side. “Stammering Dave Mason sees it 


through,” she said, musingly, “as I knew 
he could and would.” Laughing hap- 
pily, she moved closer to her prosperous- 
looking husband. 

’ +e. be 


If you stammer or stutter, Benjamin 
Bogue can cure you, just as he has cured 
hundreds of others of all ages. Bogue 
Institute, which he founded in 1901 after 
years of research and study of stammer- 
ing, is thoroughly tried, and is run on 
sound business principles. Results under 
the Bogue Method are guaranteed. The 
average student has remained at Bogue 
Institute from three to eight weeks. 

Remember that stammering is never 
outgrown. The child who stammers 


will stammer as an adult—will stam- 
mer to his grave, unless scientifically 
cured. 


Find out what Bogue Institute can do 
for you. Without obligating yourself, 


send us the coupon below. By return 
mail you will receive full information 
regarding this certain cure for stam- 
merers and stutterers, and descriptive 


literature of the people and accommoda- 
tions at Bogue Institute. 

Or if you yourself do not stammer, 
but know of some one who does, either 
see that he reads this advertisement or 
send us his name and address. Your 
name will not be used, and the Bogue 
Institute may be the means of opening 
up a whole new world of happiness and 
success to him. 





Another week—and his letters spoke 
of progress. Gradually enthusiasm at 
the success of his efforts crept into each 
message then, a note of ‘triumph! 

At the end of the sixth week Dave 
returned to Portland. He was so 
changed that she was a little afraid of 
him. He was the man she dreamed he 
could be. Confident. A distinguishable 
note of success in his eyes. “Myra,” he 
cried happily, sweeping her into his 


BENJAMIN N. BOGUE 

4095 Bogue Building 

1147 N. Illinois St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Without obligation on my part, pleas« 

send me full information regarding the 
Sogue Institute and its scientific cure 

for stammerers and stutterers. 
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arms. Then holding her off, he said 
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For school information address the Saaaaee of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St., New York City. 


75 A Week 


= or More 





Hatfield (Dayton, 0.) 
says it is a poor week when 
he doesn't make more than 
that. He is just one of the 
many successful M. 8. A. 8S. grad- 
tates. We can train you too fora 
EB better job or a business of your own. 


If you are mechan- 

o No experience needed ically inclinec come 

to Detroit to my school. Learn autos in Detroit, the 3 

* heart of the industry. Wonderful advantages here a 

Up-to-date equipment, thorough training. A gua 

eo anteed course that will start you to success. Visit co 

= great factories. Write today for facts. A. 6. Zeller, Pres. a 
Michigan Zrare Automobile School 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


) ‘Trained Brains | earn Big “Pay. 
20 years of S. of E. success 
makes 
Laboratory and shop instruction. No matter what your 
educ. sew My can start ery Write for big FREE BOOK. 
L OF ENGINEERING OF MILWAUKEE 
Devt Ree 1025, 415-417 Marshall St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Tri State College of Engineering 
Makes you a Civil, Mechanical, Electrical or Chemical 
Engineer in two years, 48 weeks each. No entrance ex- 
aminations. High School Diploma not required. Com- 
pact courses made up of essentials only Expenses low. 
| For catalog address, Box R-i0, Angola, Ind. 
SCHO oO LS 
Free Information 2.a°cotteces 
THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
| SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 
15 N. Wells St., Chicago, IHinois — 8 
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Just the Right School 


—be it a college prepara- 
tory school, a school for a 
young child or a backward 
one, a school which gives 
courses especially designed 
for high school graduates or 
those not going to college, 
a school which particularly 
emphasizes health and body 
building, a college or a 
school of special training. 
Among the representative 
schools whose announce- 
ments appear in these 
pages there is sure to be 
one to meet your needs. 

If necessary our school de- 
partment will help you 
without cost or obligation 
on your part. We have 
traveled widely to collect 
first hand information on 
the academic and home life 
of schools in every part of 
the country. 

Give full details as to type 
of school desired, location 
preferred, approximate 
amount you plan to spend, 
the age, previous education 
and religious affiliation of 
prospective pupil. Enclose 
a stamped return envelope 
and address :— 


The Director, Department of Education 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
33 West 42nd Street, New York City 
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THE QUALITY RAZOR OF THE WORLD 
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The Gillette New Standard 


In gold plate, $6. 
In silver plate, $5. 
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TS daily dividends in shaving com- 

fort and a well-groomed look make 
your investment in Gillette Blades seem 
infinitely small by comparison. The 
shaving satisfaction these blades give 
in daily service is proof positive of 
their indispensable merits. The finest 
of blade steel and production processes 
perfected by the most thorough re- 
search and experiment, are, through 
the practical experience of twenty 
years of blade-making, responsible for 
giving the Gillette Blade the finest edge 
that steel can take. 

GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO. 


BOSTON, U.S.A. 
Settee. 
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BLADES — 





copy with our compliments. 





Y 


Whether you have a beard “like wire’ or as 
soft as silk, your GOOD shave will become a 
PERFECT shave if you read “Three Reasons” 
—a new shaving booklet just published. A 
postcard request and we'll gladly send you a 














JULIA WARREN 
in “Louie the lath” 
Photograph by De Mirjian Studios, New York 
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JULANNE JOHNSTON 


Film Star 





ih by Melb Spurr, Hollywood 
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RENE ADOREE 
Film Star 
Photograph by Edwin Bower Hesser, Los Angeles 
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JACQUELINE LOGAN 
Film Star 





Photograph by Strauss- Peyton, New York 
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Shadows 


8y ANGELO PATRI 
Decoration by Arthur E. Becher 


HE shadows that play about my garden are lovely—and friendly. 

In the beginning, in the days of my deep ignorance,—little light 
ened to this day, for a garden is such a bewildering romance,—I was all 
for the sunshine. 

“That white birch tree and the gray boulder yonder must come out, 
so the sun can shine full on the flowers.” 

“Better wait a little,” drawled old John, squinting up through the 
branches. “They make shadders. You can't see a garden without it 
has shadders. And I have some lilies o° the valley and some foxgloves 
that likes shadders. Better wait awhile.” 

So now I watch the shadows make the garden lovely. They shift 
the lights and bring out the form and color that the flooding sunshine 
merges into a luminous cloud. Patches of shadow and flecks of light 
filter down through the scraggy birch tree, and the bed of yellow iris 
becomes a cloth of gold. The boulder spreads its cool grayness, and 
the rainbow poppies take on the texture of a queen’s raiment. Like the 
pointing finger of the garden spirit, the slanting shadow of the pines on 
the knoll moves across the terrace, and whatever it touches awakens to 
new beauty and fresh life. The garden shines in the shadows. 

You really can never see anything, whether it be mountain or man 
or garden, until the shadows begin tumbling about it. Under white 
hot sunlight the outline is blurred. There is no depth, no tempting 
reflection, no inviting coolness. It is a time of achievement, of bare 
realities, heat and sweat and struggle. One can look, but until the 
shadows fall, one cannot see; nor can one understand. 

But as the clouds drift and the shadows fall, there is a new picture 
The surface that was so calm and so brilliantly smooth is broken now 
into heights and depths, each reflecting and reflected, and the secret 
places are made known to the watcher beyond the shadow. 

What do you know of a man under the high-lights of his success? 
So little that you gird and grudge and grumble and pass him by with 
a curt glance of appraisal, a stranger. Not until the shadows fall upon 
him will you discover his hidden beauty, and stop and enjoy and under- 
stand. Not until then will you know that he too is a man who loves 
and laughs, wins and loses and lives on, cherishing his own bit of beauty 
within him. 

Against a gray-white wall, in a place I know well, there stands the 
figure of a saint: just an ordinary statue that, at high noon, one passes 
with a careless glance. But at a certain time of the afternoon the 
shadows fall across it and throw a darkened figure on the wall; and oh, 
the story that shadow tells! All the love, all the patience and power 
of the consecrated soul, all the beauty of the spirit of a man who did 
his work and loved the doing, all the proud humility of one who suf- 
fered when suffering was the price of joy, all the divinity of manhood 
shines out of that shadow. Within the shadow is the story of the saint. 

















































The J eltisoned ¢ argo 
& Edgar A. Guest 
Decoration by Franklin Booth 


“Oh, we had a precious cargo,” said an old seafaring man 
Who sailed the rolling ocean in the schooner Mary Ann. 
“We'd a costly load of lumber, but the wind began to blow 
And we sprung a leak off Boyntonyand we had to let it go! 


“We manned the pumps at midnight, but her seams had opened wide; 


We couldn’t keep the water down, however hard we tried. 
So I gave the word to jettison as quickly as could be, 
And we took that costly cargo, and we pitched it in the sea! 


“Now, cargoes are important things when you are on the land, 
And cargoes bring the money to the man that’s in command. 
But when your ship’s in trouble, and you want to get to shore, 
However rich your cargo is, your lives you'll value more.” 


The more I think about him and his good ship Mary Ann, 

The more I think his tale applies to every living man. 

We load ourselves with cargoes rich, but when there comes a blow, 
When death or danger strikes at us, we'll gladly let them go. 


We think our goods important, and we boast what we possess; 
We lord it over smaller ships, who sail life’s sea with less; 

But when the wind begins to blow, and high the water rolls, 
We'll jettison our shams and pride, to save our precious souls. 
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LES POUDRES 


COlY 


(OP Fagc of ‘COTY 


Face Powder exquisite and 
lasting wmparts a lovely flou \e7~ 
Like quality to he beatly they 

we —the clear translucece of 
tone the delicate tnd tuality 






of colourin 7 (fhe Compacte, 
created in all the COTY 
shades, carries this wdeatizing 
powder jor convenient use — 


dddress “Dept. R. B. 10” 
“PERSONAL SERVICE BUREAU” 
Jor guidance in ch ing the correct 
Face Powder shade and expressive 
perfume odeur t intensi : : 
c co ~~ inc 
714 Fifth Avenue, Tlew York 


49, indésridesalits 
y wmudividuarry 


COTY TALCUM - FRAGRANT AND SOOTHING - IN ALL COTY ODEURS 








From Her 
Very First Smile 


Cherish that “Schoolgirl Complexion” in this gentle way, 





Which Soap for 
Baby? 


That soap used to be “‘castile."’ 
But today, it’s Palmolive. 

That’s because so-called castile 
soap is made by so many makers, 
under so many different for- 
mulas, that not even an expert 
can tell simply by “looking” 
which “‘castile”’ is too harsh for 
baby, which “castile” is mild 
enough. 

Thus Palmolive Soap, uni- 
formly mild and gentle, became 
the leading baby soap . . . just 
as it’s the leading toilet soap of 
the world. 











ORRECT skin care starts in infancy. 

It is a duty that every mother owes 

her child. “Schoolgirl Complexions” come 
now as a natural result. 


To assure your child’s having one 
through the years, you must take proper 
steps now. That means gentle methods of 
cleansing. Methods that will protect, that 
will not endanger delicate skin tissue. 


For that reason, the use of Palmolive 
Soap is today widely urged for infants. Its 
balmy lather, your doctor will tell you, 
is ideal for protection and for gentle 
cleansing. 


The right bath— How to give it 
A soft wash-cloth, a soft towel, baby’s 
little tub filled with warm water. The 
sweet, soft Palmolive lather liberally ap- 
plied. Then, thorough rinsing, thorough 
drying, talcum as usual. 
The tender skin soothed and 


beautified — protected against any 
possible irritation and—that radiant 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY, 


Palmolive Soap is untouched by human 


hands, until you break the wrapper 


— it is never sold unwrapped. 


which thousands of mothers follow 


schoolgirl complexion twhen she grows 
up—will be the reward. 
Avoid this mistake 

Do not use ordinary soaps in the treat- 
ment given above. Do not think any 
green soap, or represented as of palm and 
olive oils, is the same as Palmolive. 

And it costs but 10c the cake!—so little 
that millions let it do for their bodies 
what it does for their faces. Obtain a 
cake today. Then note what an amazing 
difference one week makes. 


Soap from trees! 

The only oils in Palmolive Soap are 
the soothing beauty oils from the olive 
tree, the African palm, and the coconut 
palm—and no other fats whatsoever. 
That is why Palmolive Soap is the natural 
color that it is—for palm and olive oils, 
nothing else, give Palmolive its natural 
green color. 

The only secret to Palmolive is its ex- 
clusive blend —and that is one of the 
world’s priceless beauty secrets. 


(Del. Corp.), CHICAGO, ILL. 





A COMMON-SENSE EDITORIAL 


By BRUCE BARTON 


Real Pleasures 











START every morning with an in- 

expensive pleasure which gives me 
the feeling of wealth. It consists in 
walking to the office along Fifth Ave- 
nue, looking in the shop-windows, and 
making a mental inventory of the things 
I don’t want. 

The inventory totals several million 
dollars. 

Some will scoff at this delight, as 
Emerson scoffed at the bartenders of 
Salem. Said he: 

“Last week I went to Salem. At the 
Lafayette Hotel where I lodged, every 
five or ten minutes the barkeepers came 
into the sitting-room to arrange their 
collars in the looking-glass.”” 

And he adds sarcastically: “So many 
joys has the kind God provided for us 
dear creatures.” 

My sympathy is with those bartend- 
ers. They wrote no books; yet they 
were philosophers none the less. 

All unwittingly they had made the 
most important philosophic discovery— 
that the big celebrations of life, the oc- 
casions which must be planned for and 
dressed up for and purchased at a great 
price, are frequently disappointing, and 
that contentment lies in getting con- 
tinuous satisfaction out of the common- 
place. 

Their joy in arranging their collars 
does not soothe my soul, but I have 


others. One of them is to wake up in 
the morning and find that it is too early 
to get up. Another is loitering in sec- 
ondhand bookstores. A third is dodg- 
ing parties and saying wickedly to 
myself: “While they are sitting there 
in hard-boiled shirts, here am I smoking 
and reading in bed.” 

Nero, who had all the pleasures 
which most of us covet, advertised a re- 
ward for any man who would invent a 
new one. He should have fasted for a 
day and discovered his appetite. 

Napoleon loved to fill a bathtub with 
warm water and lie there for an hour. 
Montaigne found great delight in put- 
ting his feet on the mantelpiece, and 
scratching his ears, “scratching being 
one of Nature’s sweetest gratifications.” 

Are such joys unworthy of the dig- 
nity of human life? I do not think so. 
Pessimism is based on the notion that 
the tragedies of existence outweigh its 
advantages, which is untrue. The trag- 
edies are more impressive because they 
come dramatically—a broken leg, the 
loss of a friend, a business failure. 

But against these occasional debits 
we should credit millions of joys which 
pass uncounted: tremendous joys like a 
tub of warm water, and scratching, and 
looking in through the windows of 
shops and saying: 

“Not a thing there that I want.” 
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To a 


When the Really Important Male arrives, you, sir, 
the so-called head of the house, become a thing to 
be“hushed” at and shunted into ignominious corners. 
Feminine whisperings and the rustling of starched 
linen fill the electrified air. 

Even that tiled temple of cleanliness where you 
have been wont to splash and carol of a morning is 
invaded by His New Lordship’s ladies-in-waiting. 

Garments of curious design dominate the towel 
racks — bottles of unfamiliar outline and content 
are everywhere. 

But one old friend remains to greet your eye— 


IVORY SOAP 


99 44/109 °/o Pure 


Copyright, 1925, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 


second fiddle 


for there in its accustomed place, in all its white 
purity, is your cake of Ivory Soap. 

Take comfort in the sight, for Ivory is the bond 
that will draw you and your son together—the bridge 
across the vast crevasse of feminine interference. 

Another Ivorian is in the making! 

Let spotless walls be spangled with gobs of creamy 
Ivory lather. Let the floor be dotted with soapy pools. 

For by these signs you know that this son of 
yours is doing all the messy, woman-worrying, soul- 
satisfying things that normal men do when enjoy- 
ing an Ivory bath. PROCTER & GAMBLE 


Guest IVORY is the younger genera- 
tion of the man’s size cake. A real 
chip off the old block for five cents. 


- It Floats 
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Tue best writing 
of his long and dis- 
tinguished career is 
being done today by 
Mr. Tarkington, 
and rarely has he 
gone further in the 
practice of the fic- 
tionist’s art than in 
the present story of 
one woman and a 
strange love. Geral- 
dine sstoryisonethat 
every woman will 
comprehend —and 
perhaps some men. 


*» Booth 
Tarkington 


eraldine 


Illustrated by C. D. Williams 


WEEN women tell us men that we'll never be able to under- 
stand them, as they pretty often do, I think they usually 
mean that it’s because we idealize them; though they aren’t likely 
to admit this to be their meaning precisely. Anyhow, they get 
quite a little pleasure out of our not understanding them, and on 
that account it seems queer how seldom they mystify us on 
purnose. 

The most mystifying woman I ever knew was one who hadn’t 
the slightest idea she was puzzling anybody, and she showed gen- 
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uine amazement when she found out that her conduct was generally 
thought impossible to understand. 

What’s more, the other women were as befogged about her as 
the men were; or at least they said so. They talked about her 
by the hour—there were times when they didn’t seem able to talk 
about anything else—and I don’t suppose that in the whole his- 
tory of the world one particular question has been asked oftener 
than the question the women in our town were always asking one 
another: “Well, what do you think of Geraldine now?” 
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For my part, I never pretended to understand Geraldine Wygate 
at all. That is to say, I sometimes understood what her motives 
were, I suppose; but I didn’t understand why she had them. I 
knew her well, too; I knew her even before she was old enough 
to have any motives. Our house was only two doors and a vacant 
lot north of the big stone-trimmed brick ‘“‘Wygate Mansion.” 


GRE was an only child, but not a spoiled one; though she was 
born when her parents were both well along in middle-age, and 
they were certainly as indulgent with her as she wished them to 
be. Her father was what a moderate-sized town used to call “a 
fairly rich man;” and he was able and willing to give Geraldine 
just about anything a young girl could ask for; but she didn’t 
ask him for a great deal. I remember when he gave her a pony 
and a basket-cart on her fourteenth birthday, she took so little 
interest in them that after a month or so he sold them. About 
all that Geraldine seemed to want was a fox terrier. She always 
had one kind or another of a little dog with her, wherever she went. 

She kept to herself a good deal, though she was sprightly 
enough when she happened to be with other young people; and 
at the age when the rest of us were beginning to be susceptible, 
and the girls talked boy and the boys talked girl—I mean from 
about fifteen on to the time of getting seriously engaged and 
married, in the twenties—Geraldine really didn’t appear to under- 
stand what it was all about. ‘ 

She didn’t once show the slightest personal interest in any of 
the boys or young men, and none of us exhibited any symptoms 
of that kind of interest in her. Moreover, this was at the time 
when all of the young people she’d been growing up with were 
“pairing off,” so to speak, and weren’t much interested in anything 
else or talking about anything else. She was amiable; but the 
talk seemed to bore her, as if it were about some technical subject 
she’d never studied and couldn't feel any interest in at all. When it 
came to that, Geraldine lived inclosed on the other side of a blank 
wall, and at twenty-four she was still living in the same inclosure. 

She wasn’t a beautiful girl by any means, but she wasn’t homely, 
either. She was small, and light-stepping and quick, with bright 
dark eyes that never seemed to look at anything more than a 
second or two. She had pretty hands and wavy hair-colored hair; 
and her features were pleasant—the type we used to call “piquant.” 
So it wasn’t her looks that kept the young men from falling in 
love with her. It was that queer invisible wall surrounding her; 
though she hadn’t put it there herself on purpose, by any means. 

The mothers of the young men liked Geraldirle Wygate. They 
were always telling us what a “self-respecting” girl she was— 
so much more admirable than the “pushing” sort we seemed to 
favor—and they wondered why we didn’t show her more atten- 
tion. When they asked us about that, we weren’t able to give 
very satisfactory answers, though my cousin Joe Buell once came 
pretty near the truth of the matter. 


T was a Sunday afternoon, not long after lunch; and Joe and 


I were lounging in their library, killing time until it got late 
enough for us to start on a round of “Sunday calls’—a customary 
procedure with us. Aunt Sallie asked us if we were going to the 
Wygates’, and when we said, “No,” she asked Joe, “Why not?” 
a little sharply. 

“T don’t see any reason you can’t show Geraldine more attention 
than you do,” she said. “Geraldine is a fine, self-respecting girl.” 

“You might as well ask me to show more attention to sister 
Bella,” Joe told his mother. “Bella would be just as pleased, and 
so would I.” 

“Geraldine Wygate will make some man a good wife,” Aunt 
Sallie said; and she glanced over to where Bella sat on the arm 
of a big chair, swinging her feet and looking out of the window. 
“I wish Bella were like her—in certain ways! It’s greatly to 
Geraldine’s credit that instead of seeking out the young men 
herself, she lets them do the seeking.” 

“Yes, but they don’t,” Bella remarked. 
Mamma.” 

“Then it’s all the more dignified of her to hold aloof,’ her 
mother said; and I could tell by her tone that she was making 
a reference more pointed than appeared upon the surface. “I’m 
sure she’d never make positive advances to a virtual stranger.” 

“Oh, dear!” Bella said; then she laughed and turned to me. 
“T suppose you understand Mamma’s scolding me. Do you know 
what she means by ‘positive advances’?” 

“No, Bella.” 

“She means a formal note I wrote and mailed last night to an 
old friend,” Bella explained. “That is to say, I never met him 
until yesterday afternoon; but within half an hour I felt I'd known 


“They seek, 


don’t 
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him always. He’s that kind of a man. So, of course, since I was 
so well acquainted with him, I wrote him a note as soon as I got 
home and asked him to drop in before long. That’s what Mamm: 
means. In her day it was unmaidenly not to wait until the gentle 
men begged the privilege of calling. Times have changed 
Mamma, especially when a truly glorious pore comes to town!” 

“Who is he?” I asked. 

“He’s a godlike creature whose beautiful name is Bellworthy 
Cameron,” she said, intentionally extravagant. “He’s related t 
the Camerons that live here, and he’s just come to make his 
fortune in our thriving city. He’s going to be in old Judge 
Cameron’s law office. Lida Cameron let some of us meet him 
yesterday, and he’s absolutely a regal vision!” 

“He sounds pretty awful,” Joe said, “the way you tell it!” 

Bella laughed. ‘I’m not sure he isn’t. That’s why I wrote 
the note; I wanted to find out if any man could be as gorgeous- 
looking as Mr. Bellworthy Cameron and be anything else.” 

“You mean he’s one of those ‘pretty’ men, don;t you?” Joe 
asked. “Hasn't he got ‘well-chiseled features’ and ‘unruly golden 
curls,’ Bella?” 

“Well—” Bella said, beginning indefinitely. “Not golden; no. 
He’s—” She had turned to leok out of the window again, as 
she talked, and her feet were again swinging as they had been; 
but they began to slow down as something outdoors caught her 
attention; then they stopped, and her French heels clicked to- 
gether suddenly. She leaned forward, staring out at the sidewalk. 
“Speaking of Satan!” she said. “Well, of all!” 

“What is it?” I asked. her. “You mean your gorgeous friend's 
heaved in sight just as we were speaking of him?” 

“IT mean more than that,” she answered. “Who do you think 
is with him?” 


Joe and I joined her at the window, and I must say we fully 
shared her surprise when we saw the couple strolling on the 
sidewalk. She'd told the truth about the astonishing good looks 
of Mr. Bellworthy Cameron, though his looks weren't what 
astonished us. He was one of those almost beautiful black-and- 
white-and-pink young men you see sometimes; he had wavy jet- 
black hair, blue-black eyes, a “Greek profile,” and a high rosy 
color, like a girl’s, in his cheeks, with the rest of his complexion 
like white enamel. He was tall, graceful, broad-shouldered and 
small-waisted—you couldn’t imagine him being foolish enough to 
trade his looks for the Apollo Belvedere’s. 

As a matter of fact, he was toc handsome for Joe and me not 
to share Bella’s doubt that any man could be so good-looking and 
be anything else at the same time. He was dressed a step or 
two ahead of the fashion, Joe and I thought, and just the least 
bit loudly—there was something glossy about his clothes and about 
his beauty, too. So, all in all, we weren’t alarmed, because even 
at first sight of him, we were pretty sure he was one of those 
young men who come to a town and make a short-lived sensation; 
the girls are all excited for the first few days; then they begin 
to get used to the he-beauty, and after that his looks don’t appear 
to signify a great deal to them—not so much, usually, as a good 
singing-voice. 

But what so surprised the three of us at the window wasn’t the 
coincidence of Mr. Bellworthy Cameron’s appearing just as we 
were speaking of him; it was the identity of the lady with him— 
and, also, the strange manner and changed appearance of that 
lady. It was Geraldine Wygate. 

It was Geraldine; but not the Geraldine familiar to us. In the 
first place, she was walking with her white-gloved hand reposing 
upon the inner crook of her escort’s elbow—arm-in-arm with him 
in the public afternoon sunshine! In the second place, she was 
continuously blushing, her expression being worshipful and visibly 
rapturous; and as they went by, she looked up at him and saw 
nothing else in the world, not once removing her eyes from his— 
she, whose will-o’-the-wisp glance rested nowhere long, and never 
at all, until now, upon the eyes of a man! Joe Buell and I were 
ordinary young men, none too shrewd, but even we could see what 
had happened to Geraldine. 

“How long has she known him?” I asked Bella. 

“Since yesterday. She came into the Camerons’ just as I left.” 

“And she’s already like that!” I said, nodding toward the side- 
walk. “What’ll she be like a month from now?” 

It was Joe who answered, not Bella. “She'll be even more 
beautiful,” he said; and to Bella’s and my surprise, as we turned 
to look at him, we saw that he was perfectly serious. “I never 
knew that she was beautiful before,” he went on; “but now I 
see that she is. She’s charming! I always thought she was just 
a moving statuette; but she’s come to life.” 























It was not the Geraldine familiar to us . . . . she was blushing, worshipful and visibly rapturous. 


“Rather!” Bella said. “So have you, it seems. What’s got you 
so sentimental, all of a sudden?” Then, as he didn’t answer, she 
turned again to the window. “Geraldine’s always been queer,” 
she went on; “but this afternoon’s walk of hers, with her hand 
and heart openly on a man’s sleeve for all the world to see— 
well, it’s simply the queerest thing she ever has done or will 
do!” 

Bella didn’t stick to that opinion long, however, for Geraldine 
did queerer things than to make it clear she’d fallen heels over 
head in love with Bellworthy Cameron at first sight. For a while 
some of the other girls were inclined to follow her example, and 
they gave him what they called “a great rush;” but after they’d 
seen a little more of him, most of them lost interest rather sud- 
denly. My cousin Bella was one of these, and she giggled in a 
sickish sort of way when she told me about it. 

‘Of course I was right in guessing that he wasn’t anything ex- 
cept something to look at,” she said. “He’s just so many pretty 
pounds of conceit and mush! I’ve no doubt that quite a number 
of inferior type girls have lost their heads over him, and so 
that’s what he expects of all of us. It’s all he does expect, and 
all that interests him. He called me, ‘Dear Little Girl,’ affec- 
tionately, the second time I met him, and ‘Big Blue Eyes’ the 
third! He takes it for granted that one yearns to be caressed! 


He’s really pretty awful—and practically all the girls have found 
it out, except Geraldine.” 
Bella shook her head, like a person gloomy over an unanswer- 


able riddle. “It’s the most unaccountable thing I ever knew,” she 
went on. “Geraldine Wygate was the most fastidious girl in 
town, the most purely mental, of all of us, and the most remote 
from mushiness. Since the rest have cooled down and just about 
dropped him flat, she sees him all the time! Wouldn't you think 
she’d see what he is? The rest of us have. No; he’s nothing 
but a glossy-looking bad egg, and Geraldine’s wilder about him 
every day of her life.” 

Bella was almost right; Bellworthy Cameron’s looks were prob- 
ably responsible for many of his lacks and faults; but young 
people don’t often make allowances for causes, and he hadn’t been 
in town a full year before he was pretty thoroughly unpopular 
with all of us. The young men found him a little bit too smil- 
ingly sleek and superior; he wanted us to feel that he’d been 
about the world rather more than we had; and probably he had, 
too; but it’s never tactful to make such things evident. As for 
the girls, what Bella said of him spoke for all—except Geraldine, 
of course. 

I think Geraldine was glad when the other girls dropped him; 
but her view of the dropping was the opposite of theirs. In fact, 
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one day when I had a talk 


what her own view was, 
I was passing her house, on my way home in the 
afternoon, and the handsome Cameron was just saying good-by 
to her at her front gate as I came up. I never liked him, and 
after I'd lifted my hat to Geraldine I gave him a rather cool nod, 
I suppose, as I went by; but before I’d passed the other end of 
the Wygates’ iron fence, Geraldine called to me. 

At that, I turned back, of course; Cameron had gone on his 
way down the street and Geraldine stood in the yard beckoning 
to me. When I reached the gate, she asked me if I wouldn't 
come in and have a little chat with her. She looked rather con- 
scious—shy and a little troubled, yet happy too—and I wondered 
what on earth she wanted of me; but I went in and sat down 
with her on a willow-ware sofa on the veranda, as she asked 
me to. 

“You’re such an old friend and neighbor,” she said, “I thought 
you wouldn’t mind talking with me about something—about some- 
thing—” She faltered, and blushed; and her eyelashes kept 
flickering up and down as she’d look at me a second and then 
at the stone floor of the veranda. ‘“Well—I thought you wouldn't 
mind if I’d talk to you about it,” she went on. “It’s something— 
something I—” 

I laughed. “What is it, Geraldine?” 

“Tt’s something—it’s something very near my heart!” she said, 
with a little half-gasp and half-laugh together. It seemed to re- 
lieve her, for she didn’t show any embarrassment after that, but 
talked eagerly in the quick, bright way she usually did. “It’s 
about Mr. Cameron.” 


she told me 
with her. 


“IT just barely suspected it might be,” I told her; but 
didn’t notice that I meant anything jocular. 

“Yes,” she said. “There are several things I wanted you to 
understand about him, and the first one is probably the most 
unimportant. It’s this. When you came along just now, I noticed 
you spoke to him rather timidly.” 

“Did I?” I asked her, and I looked at her a little closely, sur- 
prised to hear this interpretation of the nod I'd given the beau- 
tiful gentleman; but Geraldine was perfectly simple and genuine 
I could see she really believed I'd spoken to him timidly. 

“Yes,” she said. “I’ve noticed it before, both with you and 
others. It’s the most natural thing in the world for the rest of 
you to be rather timid with him, I know; but he really isn’t so 
haughty as you think he is, and I’m sure he’d be as glad to be 
cordial as the rest of you would.” 

“Well,” I said, “I hadn’t thought of him as haughty, 
It was more— 

She interrupted me. “J know! I know you don’t think of 
him as repellently haughty or lofty in his manner; but of course 
I can see you all feel he’s a man of so much greater experience— 
sO much more a man of the world and all that—you naturally 
think he might be rather stand-offish if you made advances to 
him. Well, he is a man of the world, and of course we've never 
before had anybody in the town quite in his class, so to speak; 
but he’s not really stand-offish at all. He’s perfectly simple, as 
important people always are; he doesn’t wish to assert his su- 
periority in the slightest, and I’m sure he’d be gracious ar 
cordial if the rest of you would just take him as one of y 


exactly 








selves. I’m sure he’d like that much better than to have you 
stand in awe of him.” 

‘Do we? I mean, would he?” I said, for Geraldine’s sincerity 
in this hallucination of hers confused me. “Did he want you to 
ask us not to stanc in awe of him, Geraldine?” 

She didn’t give me a direct answer. “Nobody but a woman 
could see these things,” she said. “If I don’t speak of them, 
who would? None of the other girls would now, of course, be- 
cause they wouldn’t regard that as their privilege.” 

“They wouldn't?” I said; and I was getting more confused 
than ever. “The other girls wouldn’t regard it as their privilege 
to point out how cordial Mr. Cameron wants to be?” 

» “Not now, they wouldn’t. Not since—” She paused, drew a 
ng breath, and then sat looking upward like St. Cecilia at the 
(Ngan. “Not since he dropped the rest to single me out above them.” 


Geraldine’s infatuation 
had become our principal 
topic. Her extravagances 
were quoted around, and 
““Geraldine’s latest” came 
to be an everyday joke. 


I stared at her, too nonplused to do anything else; and I could 


see how rapt she was in a kind of meek pride. She drew some 
more long breaths and hardly seemed to know I was there; her 
face was uplifted and shining with the wondering exaltation that 
came upon her. “Oh!” she said. “How strange it is that it 
should have been J/ I'll never, never, get used to that! They 
were all so eager—like a garden full of flowers, every one begging 
to be taken and worn—but he came to the little wall-flower in 
the corner—to me! It’s incredible, incredible!” 

I didn’t say anything; but she seemed to realize again that I 
was there, and she came out of her rapture and turned to me. 
“I’m afraid they all hate me,” she said gently; but she smiled 
as if she didn’t mind this supposed hatred very much. 

“The other girls?” I asked her. “I don’t think they do, 
Geraldine.” 

She laughed, and shook her head. “A man couldn’t see it,” 
she said. “Of course they do. They couldn’t help it. I don’t 
blame them for it in the least, because if it had been one of them 
who was singled out, instead of me, I’d have hated her. Abso- 
lutely, I couldn’t have helped it!” She laughed again, and then 
her expression reverted to that St. Cecilia look she’d worn a mo- 
ment before. “I suppose you think I’m queer to talk to you 
this way, even though you are an old friend and we’ve lived 
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almost next door to each other all our lives. But I tell you I 
believe I’d talk the same way almost to a stranger. When such 
a glory comes into a woman’s life, shouldn’t it be known?” 

“You mean you’re engaged to him, Geraldine?” 

“*Engaged’?” she said in a low voice. “It doesn’t seem the 
word. ‘Consecrated,’ I think I'd say, instead.” 

This left me pretty blank for a minute or two; she spoke in 
such a hushed way, and yet with so much fervor that it was 
difficult to think of anything appropriate to say in response. 
Finally, however, I coughed, and told her I hoped she'd be happy. 
Then I asked her if she wanted me to do something else besides 
understand that Mr. Cameron wasn’t really haughty. She'd im- 
plied she had something more in mind. 

“Yes,” she told me. ‘‘He’s anxious to show what he can do in 
his profession. He’s held down by the older men in Judge 
Cameron's office, and not given a chance, except in matters of 
very small importance not worth his attention. Of course he 
should be at the head of a firm of his own, and that’s what I 
wanted to speak to you about. I've already got Papa to put all 
of our own legal affairs in his hands, and that’s a little bit of a 
start for him. Now of course I know that your family and the 
Buells own the rolling mills—he says the mills have a great many 
lawsuits—but he says that the Buells practically control the 
street-car lines, and the legal business of the car-lines alone would 
be enough for most law firms. If you—” 

“Wait a minute,’ I said. “Did Mr. soins you to—” 

“No,” she said. “We were just talking aout it; that was 
all.” And she went on to ask me if 1 wouldn't exert my in- 
fluence with my family and relatives to get the legal business of 
the car-lines and the rolling mills put into the hands of Mr. Bell- 
worthy Cameron. Not only that, she virtually begged me to 
turn myself into a walking advertisement of the gentleman's legal 
ability and to solicit all my friends in his behalf. Moreover, as 
she went on, I found I wasn’t the only person she'd invited to 
perform this office. She said she’d “spoken” to Joe Buell and 
one or two others, and that her father was “using all his in- 
fluence” in Mr. Cameron’s behalf; which really meant that she 
had the old gentleman limping around to his friends’ offices recom- 
mending the talents of the beautiful Bellworthy. Mr. Wygate 
wasn’t the man he had been. After Mrs. Wygate’s death the 
previous year, he'd suffered a “stroke;” and ever since then, he'd 
crept about on two canes, pretty feebly, his head not much 
stronger than his body. 

“Papa considers it the highest privilege,” Geraldine said. “And 
isn’t it? Isn’t it the highest possible privilege we commonplace 
people can have, to help genius find its opportunity?” 

That was her state of mind. Cameron’s good looks meant to 
her that he was supremely endowed with every other gift, as 
well. If he'd played a tune on the piano, with one finger, 
Geraldine would have thought Paderewski’s only advantage was in 
having practiced more. 


DAY or two after I had this talk with her, my cousin Bella 

told me she’d seen Cameron and Geraldine driving in Ger- 
aldine’s new open car. Cameron’s hat flew off, and Geraldine 
jumped out and ran back and got it for him. It was muddy, 
and she cleaned it carefully with a lace handkerchief before she 
gave it to him. “She looked like an acolyte permitted to per- 
form some high ceremony in a church,” Bella said. “What I'll 
never understand is how any woman can fall so slavishly in love! 
Everybody’s talking about it.” 

She was right about that. Geraldine’s infatuation had become 
our principal topic; and every day or so you heard of some new 
manifestation. She talked about Bellworthy Cameron to every- 
body, much as she had talked about him to me. In fact, she 
didn’t talk about anything else, and of course her extravagances 
were quoted around, and “Geraldine’s latest” came to be an 
everyday joke. The girls went to see her just to get something 
new to rush about and giggle and marvel over. 

“He’s her ‘saint’ now!” one of them would say. “She found 
a picture of St. George, and she says it’s more like him than his 
photographs are, so she’s having a silver frame made for it, and 
she speaks of him as her saint. That’s what she actually told me, 
my dear! She said: ‘The only difference is that my saint is so 
much more beautiful.’ If you don’t believe me, go on over there 
and listen if she doesn’t say the same thing to you. She will! 
I shouldn’t be surprised if she’d told the ice-man about it.” 

Geraldine certainly told a large number of people about it; but 
she didn’t confine her worship to describing Bellworthy as a 
saint, or as a “Sir Galahad,”—another description she found for 
him. She went to Joe Buell again, and to each of the other di- 


Geraldine 


rectors, to get the street-car company’s legal business for Cameron: 
she went to almost everyone she knew, to get favors for him: 
and she had her father put him up for membership in the club 
where we weren't enthusiastic about admitting him. 

“I believe it would be wiser to-go rather slow,” Joe said one 
evening, when some of us were there, talking privately of the 
proposed new member. “I have some information that leads m: 
to think action on his name had better be postponed for a time.” 

One of the others spoke up. “I don’t see any need of post 
ponement. What I most object to is his letting a girl do x 
much for him. It’s too much like making use of something a 
man oughtn’t to use. I'd like to see him blackballed right away.” 

“No,” Joe said. “We're all friends of the Wygates, and we 
don’t want to hurt people’s feelings. Let’s just postpone the 
matter for a time.” 


‘THE rest of us agreed to that, after a little argufying; and when 
the others had gone, I asked Joe what was the information 
he'd mentioned; and he spoke his mind pretty freely. He got red 
“This fellow’s really no good,” he said. “It’s not my business, 
of course; but I've felt differently about Geraldine evef since 
that Sunday afternoon when we first saw her out walking with 
him. You know how I'd always thought of her. I told Mother 
that very day, I'd be just as interested in ‘showing attention’ to 
my own sister as I would to Geraldine. I’d always thought of 
her that way—as if she were a person you couldn’t have any 
really personal interest in at all. But when I saw her coming by 
the house with this fellow and looking up at him in that pretty, 
glowing way—all changed and so alive—why, I felt differently 
about her; that’s all.” 

I was surprised. “You mean you thought more of her, so to 
speak?” I asked him. 

“Yes—‘so to speak,” he answered in a slow, dry way; but 
he was serious; in fact, he was solemn. “I thought it was—well, 
rather touching. To me, it was as if she’d never been in the 
sunshine before, and the minute she did get in it, she—well, she 
blossomed just beautifully!” 

“Golly!” I said, and I sat staring at him; but he was looking 
at the wall, and didn’t notice me. 

“You see, I haven’t sympathized with all these jokes about 
her,” he went on. “I haven’t enjoyed them at all.” 

“I suppose not,” I said. “What have you been hearing «bout 
Cameron? You haven't told me.” 

‘“He’s a low life!” Joe got redder than he had been, and he 
threw away the cigar he was pretending to smoke. He threw it 
into the fireplace as if he were trying to break a lump of coal 
with it. “He’s the worst kind of masher, and that’s all he is; 
though I’m bound to say old Judge Cameron says he has got the 
makings of a good lawyer in him. Well—he may need to be.” 

“How’s that?” I asked; for he spoke with a bitter kind of 
significance. “Outside of everybody’s need of success, has he any 
special necessity to be a good lawyer?” 

“Yes, he has. And soon too, I hear.” 

“What for?” 

Joe turned and looked at me, and I was astonished to see how 
savage his frown was. “Cameron’s in trouble,” he said. “It’s 
over a girl.” 

“You don’t mean it?” 

“Don’t I?” Joe said, and he used some strong language, before 
I got him to tell me what he knew. “It’s that old rascal Louie 
Crispwell’s daughter,” he said. 


jours CRISPWELL was what’s called a “police-court charac- 
ter,” a professional bondsman, and his daughter was pretty 
well known by sight about town. She was a big, fine-looking 
girl, of the high-colored type; and she was all up and down the 
street every day in a secondhand “roadster” her father’d bought 
for her and painted bright red—like Miss Una Crispwell’s cheeks. 
“One of our foremen lives next door to the Crispwells,” Joe told 
me. “He says Cameron’s been there so much the neighbors con- 
cluded he and Una must be married; they thought Cameron must 
be Louie’s son-in-law. He’d spend most of the evening at Ger- 
aldine’s and then go down there to see Una Crispwell. Well, he 
hasn’t been there so much lately, except when they’ve sent for 
him—to scare him! They swear they’re going to have a breach- 
of-promise suit brought against him. Cameron declares it’s sheer 
blackmail, and it may be, for all I know; but he’s got an ugly 
customer to deal with in Louie Crispwell, and that’s why I say 
he needs to be a good lawyer.” 

“Well, yes!” I said, agreeing pretty strongly. “I should say he 
does. If this gets out, I’m afraid it’ll just about kill Geraldine.” 





Joe looked at me again, with that savage frown on his face; 
and then his expression changed so that I almost thought he was 
going to cry. But he didn’t, of course; he laughed most unen- 
joyably, instead. Then he got up from his chair without saying 
a word, and stalked out of the club. 

He left me so surprised, and in such a state of guessing about 
him, that the next afternoon I cut my work short and went up- 
town early to see what I could find out from Bella about it. By 
good luck she was at home and Aunt Sallie wasn’t around. 

Look here,” I said. ‘“What’s got into old Joe he’s so ex- 
ercised about Geraldine Wygate and her affairs?” 

Nothing,” Bella told me. “He’s just like everybody else. 
Isn't the whole town exercised about Geraldine and the ridiculous 
exhibition she’s making of herself?” 

Joe doesn’t think it’s ridiculous, Bella.” 

‘What makes you think he doesn’t?” 

‘Quit pretending,” I said. “You know he doesn’t. You've 
got pretty sharp eyes, and you’ve probably known for some 
time what I’ve only been guessing since last night. To come out 

th it right flat-footed, I’ve got a suspicion that Joe Buell’s about 

queer as Geraldine. If he hasn’t gone and fallen in love 
ith her, what is the matter with him?” 

At that, Bella looked angry, but not with me. “It makes me 
perfectly raging!” she said. “He’s a sentimental idiot, and that’s 


“They sent for him—to scare 
him! They swear they're go- 
ing to have a breach-of-prom- 
ise suit brought against him.” 


the only explanation I know. Here he’s lived within a block of 
that girl all his life and never noticed her; but the minute she 
falls in love with somebody else, he proceeds to lose his head 
about her! ‘That’s a sensible proceeding!” 

“T never heard that falling in love had anything to do with 
sensibleness,” I told her. “So it’s true, and you did know it.” 

“T couldn’t very well live in the same house and not know it,” 
she said. “He wont listen to a thing about her, and if Mamma 
and I begin talking about her, he gets furious—and if we keep 
it up, he walks straight out of the house. It began the very 
day when we looked at her and Cameron out of that window 
yonder. Don’t you remember Joe took it rather queerly? He 
said she looked beautiful—he’d always thought she was just a 
walking statuette, or something, but now she’d come to life. 
Then he got quite silent and thoughtful after they’d gone by. I 
think it began to happen to him right then and there, and it 
gets worse the longer it runs on. Joe’s always been a romanticist, 
and he says Geraldine is lofty—he thinks her obliteration of self 
is a holy medieval passion, or something, and the only ‘heroism 
on the grand scale’ we’ve ever seen in this dull town. Did you 
ever hear of anything more preposterous? To pay no attention 
whatever to a girl until she begins to make a ninny of herself 
over another man, and then go and make a ninny of yourself 
over her!” 

“T wouldn’t put it quite that strongly, Bella. 
making a ninny of himself.” 

“Tsn’t he?” she asked dryly. “Probably you didn’t know he got 
Cameron appointed one of the attorneys for the street-railway com- 
pany, simply because she asked him to.” (Continued on page 94) 
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Wituram McFEE had never 
published short stories until recently. A 
ship engineer, he has sailed the seven seas 
since boyhood, and all his writing has been 
done between watches. Curious nooks of 
the world are familiar to him, and in the 
group of stories he has done for this maga- 
zine, of which this is the first, he will reveal 
those corners through the eye of Jimmy 
Russell, wandering news-photographer. 


[% the days of Greek rule, the Passage Kraemer, running clean 
through the great Hotel Kraemer, was the thorax of Smyrna. 
Through that high-vaulted corridor came a steady stream of men 
and women of all the nations of Europe and the Levant. It led 
from the Rue Parallel behind the hotel, and it came out upon 
the wide stone quiy beyond whose clean bright solidity sparkled 
the green waters of the Gulf. There was more in the selection 
of this route from the upper quarters of the city and the busy 
Rue Frank than mere convenience and speed. The people came 
that way in obedience to an obscure desire for comfort and the 
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social atmosphere of the Passage. It was a little world, open 
at both ends, and having in the center the great curving stair- 
case that led up into the hotel above. To the right, facing the 
sea. was a large café. There was the money-changer’s booth 
close to the stairs. There were shops that sold sweetmeats and 
cigarettes, a barber’s shop where officers could be seen in the 
luxurious chairs. And beside all these there was a tiny cubicle 
full of the exquisite and heavy fragrance of flowers, where Pol- 
lynni Kalavarides startled the observant purchaser with the sud- 
den revelation of an original and seductive beauty. 

But if the truth be told, observant purchasers were not fre- 
quent in Pollynni’s establishment. Those who bought flowers 
were generally the servants of designing persons, the wives of 
money-making men, or the abstracted lovers of girls. None of 
these could be depended on to perceive how Pollynni, Madame 
Kalavarides, differed very much from the average comeliness of 
Levantine women. Even her husband, Eleutherios Kalavarides, 
an extremely dark young man with the convulsive movements of 
a figure in an early cinematograph, was unaware of any particular 
quality in her. Supposing he had, it may be doubted whether 
he would have been induced to support her. He hadn’t time. 
When Pollynni thought of him, her curved, delicately penciled 
black brows came forward in a frown, and in her large, brilliant 
and tawny eyes smoldered a sinister glance of dislike. And the 
fact that she was frequently thinking of him and his behavior 
developed this glance into a scowl and concealed her beauty as 
the grime of a street conceals the loveliness of an antique statue. 








” William 


Mr. Kalavarides was one of those young men 
whom the truth is never completely uttered, 
ven in the offices of police captains. He was, 
his own euphemistic phrase, “a guide to places 
interest.” Since the Greek occupation, he 
id been very busy, and several consuls had 
ken the trouble to write letters of complaint 
the military governor, about his activities. It 
must be confessed there was a prejudice against 
him, due in part to a misunderstanding of his ethical code, and 
his method of moving about. As already stated, this latter 
vas a sort of syncopated series of interrupted gyrations. At 
mes, as when he, like all the world, came through the Passage 
Kraemer, he seemed to float and flicker, as though he were a 
eed shaken by the wind, or an elementary organism moving 
pasmodically among the higher forms of life in an atmospheric 
quarium. So he would come to rest for an appalling instant by 
the bank of ferns and palms in front of Pollynni’s window; and 
she, looking up somberly from the making of a wreath for the 
wife of Colonel Guanaris, who was to be buried next day, would 
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“Merciful heaven!” 
he added, spellbound. 
‘““‘What was that?” 
“That,” she replied, 
“is my husband.” 


* BE. 


see his toothy smile vibrating beyond the glass, his pose almost 
evoking a conviction that he was gathering himself up to spring 
bodily through the window. But even as the frown contracted 
her brows, and she raised the long, gleaming scissors from the 
table, he would be gone, in the wake of the two or three young 
sublieutenants from Wolo who had engaged him as a guide to 
places of interest. a 

And on one of these occasions—the wreath being for the 
daughter of Major Kragos, who had been ordered to rejoin his 
unit at once in the interior—an observant purchaser caught sight, 
not only of Pollynni’s beauty beneath the sullen demeanor, but 
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of Mr. Kalavarides’ disturbing physiognomy as he wavered, like 
some oleaginous figurine on an invisible cord, by the window. 
And the observant purchaser, his fist full of jasmine and maiden- 
hair fern, turning to the girl behind the counter, uttered a whole- 
some expletive. 

“Merciful heaven!” he added, gazing at her spellbound. “What 
was that?” 

“Eh?” said Pollynni Kalavarides. 

He repeated his question in Greek, and the girl’s expression 
became sullen and haughty. 

“That,” she replied in a low and menacing tone, “is my hus- 
band.” And she glanced up at the tall man with the reddish 
brown hair and the combative look in his eyes and the short 
curved nose that had led the way into many dark and abominable 
corners of Anatolia. 

“Is he!” the man almost squealed, and looking at her as he 
felt in his pockets for the fifty piasters she demanded, he almost 
added: “And what is a pagan madonna like you doing with such 
a piece of tripe for a husband?” 

But he did not say it. Jimmy Russell, whose talents were 
divided between the Near East Relief and his original business 
of photography, was accustomed to thinking such things without 
uttering them. Besides, he was at this moment gazing absently 
at the girl while he handed over the money for the flowers. 

“Would you allow me to take your photograph?” he asked 
politely. She paused and shot a full dark flash of interrogation 
from beneath her bent brows. And then the mask of com- 
monness vanished from her face, and the perfect broad oval 
became brilliantly illumined with a smile. Without any knowl- 
edge of her whatever, Jimmy Russell had touched her heart. 
It was a passion with her to be photographed, a passion curbed 
only by the prices Theotokis was now charging for his sittings. 
The smile died away, and she shrugged her shoulders. 

“TI have no money,” she remarked regretfully. 

“Well, I will pay—well, what shall I pay, for half a dozen 
poses?” he asked. 

She regarded him almost in awe. 
have one?” 

“Oh, surely! 
couple of pounds Turkish for the lot. 


“But—you would let me 


One of each, if you like. And I'll give you a 
Will that do?” 


IMMY RUSSELL was blissfully unaware of the tumult he had 
evoked in the breast of the gir! who stood facing him over the 
wet counter littered with wet cuttings and scraps of wire and 


twine. He was not accustomed to considering the feelings of 
his subjects. He was a professional snapper-up of bizarre episodes, 
majestic scenery and out-of-the-way costumes. He had taken his 
camera to the summits of snow-capped mountains and up equa- 
torial rivers. He had set off his flares in dreadful hovels, and, 
at midnight, in Indian temples and Mohammedan mosques. On 
the back of each print was the legend “Copyright by James Rus- 
sell,” and the great syndicates were glad to buy them at good 
prices. But Jimmy gave no particular heed to the thoughts of 
the quaint or fantastic beings he selected for his pictures. 

“Now?” exclaimed the girl with an expression of astonishing 
vigor and determination. 

“By golly, she’s beautiful!” thought Jimmy. He was not at 
all in love with her. He was at the moment very much attracted 
by a girl he had meet in Boudga, the European suburb of Smyrna, 
and it was for her he had bought the flowers. Very much at- 
tracted! Agatha Stafford’s father was attached to the Com- 
mission on Repatriation, who were trying to sort out the various 
nationalities who couldn’t get on with the Greeks and wanted to 
be sent somewhere else. Agatha was a clever and attractive 
creature. Jimmy was only one of several, but he stood an ex- 
cellent chance. Major Stafford had no desire for his daughter 
to marry a soldier. But while Agatha. was clever and attractive, 
she was nothing, artistically speaking, compared with Pollynni 
Kalavarides. There was all the difference between them that one 
finds between a rushlight candle and a high-power electric beam. 
The former was comfortable and delightful; the latter, when it 
was turned full on you, dumfounded and blinded you. “She’s 
beautiful!” repeated Jimmy to himself, but he let it go at that. 
Agatha Stafford was in no danger of losing an admirer. Jimmy 
Russell was thinking of his business. 

“Well, not at this moment,” he replied agreeably, and was 
going on to explain how,he wanted her to pose, when she leaned 
forward, and in a low vibrating voice murmured: 

“You like me?” 

Jimmy Russell was startled, and looked it. He was a very 
cool and resourceful young man, very much at home in this 
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world of mixed races and morals and languages, but for a mo 
ment he wondered whether his command of the’ vernacular had 
been faulty. No, he decided, he'd heard all right. As if to con- 
vince him, she asked him again in a way he couldn’t mistake 

“Do I please you?” she muttered, looking at him with a kind 
of languorous yet preoccupied ferocity, as though her mind was 
fixed upon some horrific abstraction. 

And an extraordinary notion shot through Jimmy Russell's 
alert and predaceous mind. 

“Yes,” he said, nodding his head. “Thou art a lovely thing, 
and I am sad because I am betrothed to another.” 


POLLYNNI, somewhat to his discomfiture; did not change her 
expression at all. Jimmy Russell had overlooked the fact, and 
he couid not be blamed, that Pollynni Kalavarides was equally 
set upon her own personal destiny. Here again his intuition 
failed him. He could not know that to.be photographed was an 
enlargement, a duplication of her savage and starved personality, 
“One copy, perhaps two, of each picture?” she demanded, 
ignoring his regretted betrothal. 

“Oh, surely! More, if you like. 
and let me pose you as I wish.” 

“Where would that be?” she asked, examining him shrewdly. 

“In the country, and at Boudga. That’s where I'm staying 
now—Boudga.” 

“You are a rich American?” said Mrs. Kalavarides in a neutral 
tone, as though it were a matter of course and of no moment 
to her. 

“Oh, sure!” he replied in English and laughed. But he in- 
formed her that he was not rich at all, but earned his living by 
taking photographs. To her delight, he suddenly produced from 
his pocket a small but extraordinarily complicated and expensive 
camera. And he stepped back, before she had lost the charming 
pose unconsciously aroused by his action—the head thrown back, 
the clenched hands raised, the faultless teeth just showing, the 
great blazing eyes wide open between lashes touched with col- 
lyrium. And she was naively alarmed when he ordered her 
harshly, almost brutally, to move not an inch, while he set a 
tiny wooden box on a shelf above his head, and lit a piece of 
thread sticking out of it. And when the flash came, with a slight 
“poof!” and a cloud of acrid blue vapor, she uttered a low shriek, 
and smiled with a ravishing animal-like candor, like a panther 
purring. She conveyed an impression that the very ordeal was a 
source of profound happiness to her, was a delight almost physi- 
cal in its sensuous ramifications, and as she shuddered slightly. 
the action resembled the ripple that runs over the sleek forms 
of the larger felines when fed and fondled. 

Agatha Stafford would have raised her fine eyebrows had she 
seen Jimmy Russell sitting sideways on the counter, where a sheet 
of clean white paper had been carefully spread for him, while 
he accentuated his remarks by waving a forgotten bunch of 
jasmine. He was becoming interested in Mrs. Kalavarides, be- 
cause she had begun to tell him of her unhappy life. He was 
surprised out of his amused tolerance of the Levantine character 
when she told him how she was born in what we now call Serbia. 
at a place in the mountains whose guttural and to him unpro- 
nounceable name meant, “The town by the holly-trees.” He 
judged, and judged rightly, that what she said of her youth was 
a fabrication. There are some women, and Pollynni Kalavarides 
was one of them, who speak of themselves in childhood as of 
angels, virtuous, and of quite impossible beauty. 

“You should have seen me when I was twelve!” 
“T was beautiful then.” 

“Doubtless. But tell me how you married your husband, that 
queer fish I saw looking in the window.” 

“T could not help myself,” she replied coldly. 

“But he’s a Greek!” said Russell, swinging his leg. 
name, anyhow. Yet you say you were born Nelidoff. 
you Slavs hated Greeks.” 

“Yes, we do. But he saved my life in the fire.” 

“What fire? Saloniki? Ah, I remember that. I was in Rome 
when that happened. Tell me.” 


But you must come with me 


she muttered 


“By your 
I thought 


HE told him. As she talked, she worked on the wreath for the 

daughter cf Major Kragos, and sometimes she had to attend 
to frowsy, glowering servants who came with orders for flowers. 
Once a young Greek officer, in a uniform of olive-green corduroy, 
and drawing his gloved fingers lightly along a sleek black mus- 
tache, came in for a bouquet to be sent to— He glanced side- 
ways at the impassive features of Jimmy Russell, who had al- 
ready noted the direction written on the card. 











“Look at this man!” she screamed. “He is an American, and you kick him in the face and bind him to a chair.” 


She told him. He saw it all, the fire that blew down roaring 
m the north, the unbelief of those who lived so far from the 
rkish quarter, the bazaars going up in a fiery gale that blew 
rough the long booth-cluttered tunnels until the glass roofs 
lapsed. He saw the mobs driving crazily along the Via Egnatia 
ward Trajan’s Arch, the arch that had seen so many mobs 
ke that, and the gasping despair of the folk where she lived, 
that city within a city—the rabbit-warrens of the Cité Saul. 
She told him. Afterward he remembered how he had sat spell- 
ind, gazing into that superbly modeled face with the great 
blazing tragic eyes, the stern beautiful lips enunciating the sonor- 
s Hellenisms. And her gestures were astonishingly eloquent and 
illustrative, not only of the dreadful scenes but of the horror of 


mind that came upon them as they found the red enemy at 
their gates and poured out into the streets that led down to the 
sea. But she and another girl had turned into an alley ringed 
with fire and run to and fro screaming and hammering on doors 
with their naked hands. One of those doors suddenly opened 
upon them, and two young men dragged them in. 

There was another way out of that house, and it was open. 
Eleutherios Kalavarides was one of the young men, and the four 
cf them fled out upon the quays. Yet their troubles were far 
from over, because there were no boats. The place was packed 
with a yelling swarm of gabardined Jews, their worldly goods 
piled beside them while they held out their hands in passionate 
appeal to the boatmen who stood off, (Continued on page 120) 
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Mk. HUGHES as a small boy lived in 
Iowa, where his parents were, in a sense, 
pioneers. It is his memory of the town of 
his childhood that he is drawing upon for 
the color of the present novel. His most 
successful short story was “The Old Nest,” 


and in this novel he goes back to the mood A 


and manner of that lovely piece of work. 
American towns are full of Bens, yet never 
has one of them been portrayed with deeper 
sympathy than shown by Mr. Hughes here. 
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” Rupert Hughes 


The Story So Far: 


A QUIET Midwestern town, usually. So the murder of the 
4 Martling family by a mysterious ax-wielder had for many 
weeks furnished ample theme for conversation. So too the trial 
of Jere Haden, a small politician accused of that murder, was 
an event of first importance. And thus it happened that Loren 
Brown, editor of the local newspaper, found himself for once 
with all too much news to cover when he learned that on the 
day the Haden trial opened, the wedding of Eliza Lail was to 
occur at the house of her aunt Mrs. Budlong, the self-elected 
social arbiter of Carthage. 

Brown made the mistake of deciding that the wedding was 
more important than the preliminaries of the trial. He had just 
drunk a toast to the bride when he was called to the telephone 
and informed that partisans of Jere Haden had staged a small 
riot in the courtroom, and that some one had shot and mortally 
wounded Nelson Webb, the substitute prosecuting attorney. Ig- 
norant or forgetful that Mrs. Webb and her children were among 
the guests, Brown made his excuses to Mrs. Budlong and an- 
nounced the tragedy. Mrs. Webb hurried home with her brood 
to bid farewell to her dying husband—and a little later certain of 
the townsfolk saved further legal expense by lynching Jere Haden 

A posthumous love-letter in the form of an insurance policy 
enabled Mrs. Webb to get along somehow, and in a few years 
the oldest boy Ben was able to help with his earnings. All through 
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these years Ben from afar worshiped Odalea Lail, who had been 
a flower-girl at the wedding the day his father was shot. He 
was working as a machinist at the railroad station when he saw 
Odalea, coming home from college, alight from the train in the 
company of his boyhood enemy, her cousin, Ulysses Budlong 


The story continues in detail:) 

“N Y greatest fear is that my dear boy Ulysses will marry his 

- cousin Odalea. A sweet, sweet girl, of course, but—” 

Mrs. Budlong bit her lip. She had not meant to expose her 
secret dread—and had revealed it to an editor, of all people! 
That was because she was always a little more fluttered than 
usual when she talked to newspaper persons. They have such 
beautiful and fearful powers of celebration at their disposal, and 
can make or break anybody with a headline or a paragraph. 

Loren Brown was still the publisher of the leading journal in 
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town, though the improved train- 
service which brought the big Chi- 
cago dailies to Carthage before 
noon, had driven the morning 
papers into the evening. Yet this 
was to their advantage, since peo- 
«ple had more time now to read the 
gossip they already knew, and 
families could gather beautifully 
about the lamp on the center-table, 
and chew up reputations at their 
leisure like after-dinner mints. 
The ever-gallant Mr. Brown saw 
Mrs. Budlong’s agitation over her slip, and relieved it at once: 

Don’t alarm yourself, Mrs. Budlong! Don’t alarm yourself! 
Cousins are no longer allowed to marry in this State.” 

“They’re not?” she cried, and then amazement overswept her, 
for in her youth cousins were supposed to be sweethearts by 
tradition. “And why not?” 

Mr. Brown lowered his voice with the respect he always paid 
to a big word: 

‘Because such marriages are consanguineous.” 

“Oh!” she gasped. And blushed. 

Mrs. Budlong had been too much excited about too many other 
things to pay any heed to the long debates about hygienic mar- 
riages, inbreeding and such matters. To her the important thing 
about a marriage was the social importance of the contracting, 


or expanding, parties. ; 
The word “consanguineous” struck her in the face. She had 


“Can you remember 
the fight you had with 
Ulie at my sister's 
wedding?” “I was 
always fighting every- 
body then,” he an- 
swered. “Now I 
only fight machinery.” 


noticed long since that all unmentionable 
things, when they must be mentioned, 
are covered up in words of many syl- 


lables. The greater the impropriety, the 

longer the word: ergo, she reasoned, all 

very long words must necessarily be 

highly improper. Being a nice lady, she 
felt it her duty to keep away from them and not even to inquire 
into them too closely. Consanguineous was a very long word; 
therefore— 

How dared Loren Brown presume to say such a thing to her! 
Of course, literary people are inclined to be a bit loose in their 
ideas, but she would have rebuked Mr. Brown if he had not 
been an editor. As it was, she contented herself with an icy, 
“Oh!” And changed the subject. 

When she reached home, she told her husband the glorious 
news that Ulie was safe from Odalea’s traps. She released her 
rapture with a sigh. When her husband was present, she always 
added a sigh. Somehow it was impossible for a wife ever to be 
entirely ecstatic with such a husband. 

How like him it was to grunt at her good news! He went at 
once to his desk, where he ransacked an almanac of general 
information that he was always dragging out in order to puncture 
her enthusiasms with sharp statistics. 

“Humph!” he grunted. “Just as I thought! Cousins can’t 
marry in this State; but there are twenty-six other States where 
they can. All Ulie and Odalea would have to do, if they were so 
minded, would be to go to some other State and get married, 
then come here and settle down. If our State didn’t like it, it 
could lump it!” 

Mrs. Budlong glared at him with a poisonous rage. She all but 
blamed him for bringing about this odious state of affairs. There 
was something in her point of view, at that; for the bearer of bad 
news should assume a share of the responsibility. If there were no 
informers, information would not be half so hateful as it is to the 
people who hate information for its own hateful sake. 
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In the seclusion of her own home and in the presence of her 
indelicate husband, Mrs. Budlong could occasionally express an 
indelicate thought, and now she flung at him the profane term 
she had heard: 

“But Loren Brown says that cousins who marry are—are posi- 
tively consanguinary.”’ 

In the brief lexicon of Mr. Budlong there was no such word, 
but he concealed his ignorance in a snort of scorn: 

“What if they are? What’s legal’s legal. So what are you 
going to do about it?” 

All these “‘what’s” dazed Mrs. Budlong. But she was a practical 
woman, and the vital thing was to prevent the match instead of 
merely calling it nasty names. 


HE worst of it was that before Ulie came home for his college 

vacation, she had resolved to surprise him with the munificent 
gift of a little automobile—one of the few in Carthage. There 
were always visitors from out of town during the well-named 
“heated term,” and Mrs. Budlong wanted to impress upon them 
her supremacy. She dreamed that Ulie might even win the 
heart of some lady from afar, from Peoria, Toledo, or even from 
Chicago or Buffalo. This might lead to a marriage, and Mrs. 
Budlong might be invited to a real city wedding! Or have one 
in Carthage at her own home, and crush, once for all, the pre- 
tenders who questioned her rank as leader of Carthage society. 

So she had bought a car for Ulie, at no-small sacrifice of 
funds, and no small sacrifice “of the torpor that served for peace 
with her husband. And now that exclusive automobile was used 
by her ungrateful child almost exclusively for transporting Odalea 
Lail about the town and out into the romantic country regions 
where the ambitious girl was doubtless spinning her toils about 
Ulie beyond all motherly rescue. 

It was bad enough to have the land-poor Lails for relatives, 
but to have one of them for a daughter-in-law as well as a 
niece was too, too much. 

Yet Mrs. Budlong’s woe was even less dire, perhaps, than the 
unsuspected woe of Ben Webb, the machine-shop man, whose love 
for Odalea had smoldered since childhood, with never a breath of 
encouragement. 

Ben had loathed Ulie Budlong since he had been old enough 
to loathe anybody. He had chased the wretch and thrown rocks 
at him for years, and then on the immortal occasion of Odalea’s 
older sister’s wedding, he had punched Ulie’s nose into a faucet 
of gore. 

Odalea had snubbed him with her little snub nose even then, 
and had cut him dead when she saw him the other day at the 
railroad station—the deadest cut of all: the one that reveals com- 
plete forgetfulness. 

And now Ben must watch her riding up and down the streets 
in Ulie Budlong’s car! She spoke to everybody in town except 
to Ben. That was hard enough to bear, but it was almost beyond 
enduring when he chanced to see the car vanish out upper Main 
Street toward the country, or down lower Main Street to the 
bridge that crossed the river. 


NE afternoon he had a little sour comfort. A farmer checked 
his wagon in front of the machine-shop and yelled to Ben’s 
senior partner, who had been Ben’s boss till lately: 

“Say, Jake, Ulie Budlong’s benzine-buggy has broke down out 
by Price’s Crick, and he can’t start her up again—wants you 
should come out and see what you can do.” 

“Tl go, Jake,” said Ben. 

Into the little delivery truck Ben threw his tools and shot out 
Main Street to the rescue. It was a long way to Price’s Creek, 
and it was a long unusual mood of triumph for him. He was 
enjoying the revenge of the mechanic upon the condescending 
classes. 

Ulie was the pampered son of a Carthaginian aristocrat. Ben’s 
father was a poor lawyer, murdered when Ben was a boy. Ulie’s 
mother was the queen of the beehive, and she had sent Ulie to 
college and made him a present of an automobile. Ben’s mother 
was a dejected widow whom Ben must support; Ben’s college, 
a machine-shop. 

Yet when the great Ulysses ran his haughty auto out into the 
country and something went wrong, the great Ulysses had to sit 
there until the shabby Ben arrived. In Ben’s heart there was 
something of the pride of a knight-errant riding out to save his 
ladye fair from a dragon. 

At last he reached the pretty glen and the broad highway of 
dry white pebbles that showed where Price’s Creek ran into the 
river when there was any water to run with. From the upper 
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level Ben could see Ulie standing in his duster and staring at 
the balky car. He had smoked his last cigarette, and that had 
contributed to his resourcelessness. 

In the seat slumped Odalea. She had exhausted her amuse- 
ment at the plight, cracked all her jokes, used up her fund of 
sympathy, and drained her patience. She was disgusted with 
Ulie, with Price’s Creek, with everything. 

Then she saw a bouncing little rusty car approaching. It was 
more beautiful than the chariots of angels in the clouds. Some- 
thing in the way the driver twirled the wheel indicated that he 
was an encyclopedia in overalls. 

She asked Ulie who he was. She did not remember him. 
Ulie stared and recognized him, for he had submitted the car to 
Ben’s ministrations in other emergencies. He told her, and she 
recalled him now out of childhood as Petunia Webb’s disreputable 
brother. She had never liked him as a boy, and had always 
been afraid of the fierce look she saw in his eyes. In her little- 
girl days she had not known enough to know that the ferocity 
was a glare of love, a love that looked out as a wolf in a steel 
trap gazes at a lamb it can never reach. 

When Ben stopped his flivver with an expert abruptness oppo- 
site the paralyzed car, he. called out cheerily: 

“Hello, Ulie! What’s wrong?” 

Ulie snapped: “Did you come all the way out here to ask 
conundrums?” 


BEX laughed, and ignored Odalea’s existence. It was his kind 

of courtesy: since she had chosen to forget him, and had passed 
him regularly without seeing him, he pretended not to see her 
now. But he would not have been human if he had not been a 
little more graceful than usual in his dexterity. He studied the 
car a moment as a scholar in horses studies a horse for sale, and 
asked Ulie a few questions. Ulie usually flunked his examina- 
tions in school. His percentage now was a. perfect zero. 

Ben lifted the hood, peered into the steel viscera of the lifeless 
animal, poked here and there, tested the carburetor, the wiring, 
the gasoline feed and the spark plugs, did thus and so with a 
wrench, and elicited from the poor brute certain encouraging 
gasps and wails of pain. 

When he had to.go to the dash and perform a few wizard’s 
tricks, he said to the unknown female there: 

“I beg your pardon.” 

Odalea watched him with fascination, almost with awe. His 
eyes were keen as a fox’s; his brawny forearms were full of 
shuttling withes of power; his fingers were clever as a pianist’s. 

So she said at last, with a deference that irritated Ulie and 
dumfqunded Ben: 

“Heéllo, Ben! Have you forgotten me?” 

His brown face was ruddier suddenly, and a sharp pain knotted 
his brows. Then he glanced at her and smiled. His swart skin 
gave his eyeballs and his teeth a startling whiteness as he laughed. 

“Forget you, Oda—Miss Lail! Think likely?” 

She extracted the sweet kernel from this gnarled nut of com- 
pliment, and spoke him even fairer: 

“Can you remember as far back as the fight you had with 
Ulie at my sister’s wedding?” 

She relished the glare of anger Ulie threw at her for this, and 
she liked Ben the better for being ashamed of his victory and 
apologizing for his prowess: 

“Oh, I was always fighting everybody then,” he answered. 
“Now I only fight machinery.” 

He played a few more tunes on the throttle, closed the hood, 
kicked the tires, glanced at the gasoline-tank, and said: 

“You'll need a bit more gas to get home on.” 

He filled the tank from a can in his car, and with a wave of 
the hand presented to Ulie a car panting to be gone. 

Like a stupid millionaire trying to insult a great musician who 
has pleased his guests too well, Ulie found no subtler means of 
expressing his resentment than to take out his purse and say: 

“How much do I owe you?” 

Ben caught his purpose, but would not be trapped into accept- 
ing cash from Ulie in the presence of Odalea. He laughed: 

“T’ll figure it out when I get back, and you can settle with the 
boss.” 

He leaped to his wheel, touched his hat to Odalea, swung 
around in a wide swift circle, and was off before Ulie could put 
away his wallet. The dust Ben skirled up was his banner of victory. 

Humbled and angered, Ulie resumed his place at the wheel and 
meshed his gears with racket like the profanity in his heart. 
Odalea was his passenger, but her thoughts were with Ben. 

After a mile or two, however, she forgot him and fell to won- 

















Odalea sat down and sighed: 


dering how she was ever to escape from Carthage. Her father 
had made it plain to her that there was no more money to be 
had for her schooling. 

He had tried to sell a lot or two of his idle acres, but nobody 
would buy. Though there was still talk of building the dam, the 
prospect was so far off, the expense so huge, and the delay so 
manifest, that the market was deader than a doornail. People 
in Carthage went on stolidly about their business of selling each 
other the necessaries of life, owing each other money and trying 
to forget it. 

Mr. Budlong had had a year a little less bad than the rest, 
and his exigent wife had scared him into investing his profits in 


“My dream of heaven is a marble palace, and a tub that runs hot water when you want it.” 


a polite education for Ulie. So Ulie was going back to college, 
and Odalea was not. 

Odalea tried to be brave about it. When they reached her house 
and Ulie rested awhile on the porch to hold her soft hand, she re- 


cited the old rhyme with a little twist as she twiddled his fingers. 


“This little pig went to college; 

This little pig stayed home 

This little pig had rah, rah, rah! 

This little pig had none. 

This little pig cried: ‘Ooee! Ooee! Ooee! 
I don’t want to stay home.’ ” 








Ben whirled in his chair. 
“Mamma, we're all goin’ 
to be richer than Creo- 
sote. I've just invented 
the invention of the ages.” 


It is perilous to pretend to cry when the heart is full of tears. 
Imitating the squeal of the tragic little porker let her muscles 
loose, and before she knew it, she was whimpering and weeping 
like a frightened child. 

She was a child, and she was afraid of the dark. She loved 
dances and parties and picnics, fine clothes and music, fashion- 
able talk and flirtations in scenes of beauty. And she loved 
love and lovers, and the hope of a beautiful home. She had 
seen just enough of them all to know how wonderful they were, 
and to realize that she could not have many, or any, of them in 
Carthage. She was afraid of the dark, and poverty was the dark. 

Ulie sat patting her back stupidly and telling her: “Just you 
wait! Just you wait!” 

“Oh, I'll wait all right,” she answered in a jumble of laughter 
and sobbing as she daubed her eyes with a tiny wad of handker- 
chief and then screwed it up in her nervous fingers as she screwed 
her features into a miserable smile belied by eyes that were mere 
blurs of tears impaled on long eyelashes. 


Chapter Eight 
BEX had bragged to Odalea that now he fought no more, ex- 
cept with machinery. But a haughty spirit goeth before a 
fall, and he walked a slippery path. 
In his boyhood he had suffered persistent black moods 
of anger at the world and all the things and people in it 
except his own family. He fought his shoe-laces, bruised his 
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toes by kicking stones 
that he had stubbed his 
toes on, hated the spell- 
ing book with its fiend- 
ishly hostile words, and 
the grammar with its un- 
scientific whims. He 
fought his teachers and 
other boys, and girls as 
well, when they mocked 
him with sneers or even 
with too much dignity 
or cleanliness. 

When his father died, 
he wanted to storm the clouds and throw rocks at the angels. 
He made himself a nuisance in the town. And then he sobered 
with a jerk. For his mother’s sake and the sake of his job, 
he must not fight. He must make peace. 

The whole town noticed the change at once. Ben Webb did 
not have to become a cherub to startle the town. He had merely 
to stop being himself. His amiability was as dramatic as the 
abrupt cessation of a thunderstorm. But he did not become a 
man of peace by miracle. He won his reputation by degrees, 
with many a relapse. Some of the boys he had whipped, observ- 
ing his new humor, thought he must be ill or crippled, and 
thought they might refurbish their dusty laurels. They picked 
on him and wished they hadn’t. It was like boxing a. buzz-saw. 
He nearly killed a boy or two, and got himself arrested more 
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than once. But the police, being Irish, 
were merciful to a fighter and pleaded 
with the judge: 

“He’s only a boy, and he’s tryin’ 
hard for to support his mother, what’s 
a pore widder woman.” 

Gradually Ben fought his fighting instinct to a standstill, and 
he had reasons for boasting a little to Odalea. And then a crisis 
came upon him. A big braggart known as Lem Parsons settled 
in Carthage as a foreman in the shoe-factory. He soon justified 
his insolent claim that he could lick the hell out of anybody in 
town, by performing that feat upon everybody that disputed his 
authority. He threw the biggest policeman out of a saloon, and 
made beefsteaks of the faces of the posse that finally put him in 
a cell. When he came out, a huge black roustabout on the 
levee laughed at him, and was beaten blue. 

When Lem was warned to beware of Ben Webb, he went at 
once to call on Ben and invite him to demonstrate his ability. 
All of Ben’s magnificent powers made ready for a gorgeous 
battle, but he managed to laugh and pacify Lem by admitting 


his own inferiority. This was for the sake of peace and the 
keeping of his job. But the struggle so sickened him that he 
trembled for hours, like an automobile whose engine is too big 
for it and shakes it to pieces. 

When he went home and saw his mother comfortably mend- 
ing things, Petunia practicing her vocal exercises at the old piano, 
Guido writing away at a masterpiece of drama, and Nelson mem- 
orizing Spartacus’ oration to the gladiators, Ben was glad that 
he had not fought. It would have been almost as fatal to him 
as to be whipped, for in either case his laborious reputation would 
have been battered down again. 

It was not easy after that to endure the taunts of cowardice 
he heard, and the impudent pretensions of Lem Parsons. But 
he agonized through them and rejoiced in his conquest of his 
ancient evil self. 

To be able to say what he had said to Odalea was suffi- 
cient reward for everything. And then one day Lem Parsons 
came to the machine-shop to complain of a job that Ben had 
done on a machine in the shoe-factory. 

Ben recognized the symptoms in (Continued on page 142) 
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“Buddy was a darn 

little roughneck too,” 

she murmured, “but 
he was loyal.” 


WHEN Napoleon was wandering along the quays of Toulon, 
a penniless youth contemplating suicide, as tradition has it, 
a friend presented him with a bag of gold, in consequence of 
which the map of Europe was altered. According to a well- 
recognized sporting code, Napoleon’s benefactor was entitled to 
a fifty-fifty cut on the subsequent winnings, but history fails to 
show that the Little Corporal ever did the high and handsome 
in behalf of the man who grubstaked him. 

In this respect, not to mention a few others, the Emperor 
Bonaparte differed from Joseph Aloysius Scott, better known to 
his intimates as Kid Scotty, who was a most reprehensible child 
of sin, but a firm believer in the policy of “even-Stephen” with a 

1. 

The lord of life for Kid Scotty was Jimmy O’Connor, who 
had once been a lookout for the Diamond Tooth Kid, and now 
had risen to the dizzy heights of his own craps layout at Jake 
Beckford’s place on West Seventh, Street. 

Kid Scotty was twenty-four years old, dark-eyed and steeped 
in the postgraduate wisdom of the gutter. Jimmy was twenty- 
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One day, driving down 
the King’s Highway 
from Los Angeles to San 
Diego, Gerald Beau- 
mont stopped his yellow 
racer to watch a flock of 
army flyers doing stunts 
above an aviation field. 
By the fence stood a pair 
of “snappy” youths who 
obviously were of the 
sporting gentry. Two 
girls clung to their arms. 
Gerald drove on. From 
that little picture, mean- 
ingless in itself, devel- 
oped the present story. 





seven, gray-eyed, and fair as regards 
both complexion and morals. For 
several years they had teamed it all 
over the country, “hustling double,” as 
their world put it, and their friendship 
had withstood both the winds of ad- 
versity and the sunshine of affluence. 

Neither had ever heard of Damon 
and Pythias. Had you mentioned the 
classic pals of ancient Greece to 
Scotty, he would have said: 

“Wrestlers, aint they? No? Well, 
wot t’ell! Go ask Jimmy; he’s the 
wise guy.” 

And Jimmy would have come back 
with: “Damon Pythias? You must 
mean Damon Runyan. Writes sports 
in the Big Town. Yeh—good guy— 
what about him?” 

Nevertheless their friendship was 
only further proof that history repeats itself, for when Kid Scotty 
fell in love, he got Jimmy O’Connor to plead his cause for him, 
ignoring entirely what happened when Miles Sfandish persuaded 
John Alden to undertake a similar task. There was, However, 
this difference: instead of being an honorable and gallant soldier, 
Scotty was only a little deuce hustler, and if you don’t know 
what that means, let his lord and master enlighten you: 

“A deuce hustler?” says Jimmy. “Why, it’s a small-change 
gambler who depends on a Mexican percentage. Scotty’s specialty 
is switchin’ dice. Boy and brother! Ill back him against any 
guy in the world in a head-to-head game. Go down to the Eve- 
ning Post about ten o’clock tonight, and if you see some news 
punks comin’ out of the basement without their shoes on, you'll 
know the Kid’s down there and his dice are rollin’ good. First 
time I met him, he was hustlin’ sheets in Cleveland. Sold me 
a Tuesday morning paper on Wednesday night, and gave me my 
change in Canadian money. But at that, he’s an awful sweet kid! 
You know what I mean: apart from being a little crook, he’s the 
salt of the earth and I love him!” 
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Which is all you need to know about their respective philosophies 
ind relationship. Now for the Miles Standish turn of events. 

It was spring, and the lilacs were blooming in Balboa Park. 
Back of the high board fence that flanked Concession Lane, a 
merry-go-round spun dizzily to the tune of “Red-headed Sadie, 
the Three-Alarm Baby, from Pow-derville,’ and the voice of 
Sausage Sam addressed the world: 

“Well, well, folks, you can’t be happy when you’re hungry. 
\ big dog for a small dime—what could be fairer? Take your 
time, brother, don’t bite the hand that feeds you. Who’s the 
next gent?” 

Kid Scotty succumbed to tempting odors. He turned to his 
pal. “I'll match you.” 

“Why waste your talent?” inquired Jimmy, yawning. “I'll pay 
how. 

They climbed on stools and spread their elbows on the counter. 

“Woof! Woof!” said Scotty. 

Same,” said Johnny. 

They devoured the frankfurters in quiet satisfaction, and then 
turning around, surveyed the incoming throng of pleasure-seekers 
Every girl was pretty, and all the world was young. Spring, and 
lilacs and Saturday afternoon. 

Kid Scotty drummed with his heels on the rungs of the stool 
and chanted dreamily: “‘I want to be happy, but— I can’t be 
happy— Till I make you happy too-oo—’ ” 

“Which reminds me,” said Jimmy: “somebody said you’ve been 
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taggin’ around with a doll. How come you never said nothing 
to me about it?” 

Kid Scotty colored virtuously. “Somebody’s gonna get a sock 
on the jaw. She aint no doll—just ‘a swell kid; and she’s on 
the up and up.” 

“That makes it worse,” said Jimmy judicially. “If she’s on 
the square, you got no license running around with her; and if 
she aint, then the house rule stands: ‘No booze—no broads.’ 
Get me?” 

Scotty sighed and slid from his perch. “Let’s hike around a 
bit,” he pleaded. “I been thinkin’ so hard, I got myself all jazzed 
up. 
They sauntered along the path that led to the bear-pit, and 
while they were watching two woolly cubs staging a Grzco- 
Roman wrestling match, Damon made his confession: to Pythias: 

“S’help me, pal, it aint my fault. This little dame got my 
number before I knew what was happening. If you want to 
know how ‘strong it is, if she said the word, I'd get me a job 
and never look at no dice again.” 

“You mean that?” 

Kid Scotty studied a lilac bush and nodded. 

Jimmy was dazed. “What about me? You mean that—you’d 
be willing to call that off too?” 

A shadow darkened the features of the. younger hustler. He 
hung his head, tracing with the point of his shoe mystic patterns 
in the gravel. 


“You've lost your landing gear, Bill. 
Crash comin’—understand 
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“Humph!” said 
Jimmy. “Must be 
some skirt! How’d 
she come to fall for 
a little gyp like 
you?” 

“That’s just the 
trouble, pal—she aint 
fell.” 

“Oh!” 

Between them there 
came a silence, broken 
finally by Kid Scotty, 
who seemed to be re- 
volving something in 
his mind that re- 
quired careful word- 
ing. 

“Tt’s a new racket 
for me, Jimmy, and I don't want to pull 
no boners. With half a chance, I think 
I can cop this kid on the level, but | 
don’t savvy the right approach. I need 
a front-stall worker.” 

“A what?” 

Kid Scotty squirmed in obvious em- 
barrassment. “Aw,” he pleaded, “you 
get me, all right! You know what I mean. A booster! Some- 
body’s gotta tout this dame off to the fact that I aint really the 
son of Gyp the Blood. We've hustled double long enough to 
know what’s needed, aint we?” 

“I see,” said Jimmy. “You want me to do a little capping. 
Spread the salve and steer up to your layout. That it?” 

“Sure! You know the old oil. Maybe sometime I'll do the 
same thing for you.” 

Jimmy O'Connor grinned, and then his lips pursed thought- 
fully. He studied his chum through narrowed eyelids—quick, 
sharp glances, developed at the dice-table, by which he was able 
correctly to gauge the mood of those who faced him across the 
green cloth. Something had happened to Kid Scotty. Under- 
neatn the latter’s whimsical appeal, Jimmy O’Connor sensed rather 
than understood the deep emotions that were warring for control 
in the muddy little soul of his pal. Hitherto their friendship 
had been the answer to all things, the justification for their 
existence. For Jimmy it had been the gratification of a strong 
protective instinct and the satisfaction of having a pal who ad- 
mired and worshiped him. For Kid Scotty, the alliance had 
lifted him from the gutter, kept him out of jail, and served all 
the purposes of a religion. .And their partnership had been 
modeled on such simple lines: Even-Stephen in all things, fifty- 
fifty all the way through! 

“Well,” sighed Jimmy, “I suppose I might as well be the goat. 
If anybody knows anything good about you, I guess it’s me; and 
at that, I'll have to brush up my memory. I don’t think you’d 
chuck me over if the dame wasn’t worth it, would you, Kid?” 

“Cross my heart, Jimmy, she’s an honest-t’-gawd angel.” 

“I'll take your word for it. You haven’t picked her pocket 
yet, have you? You aint hocked her rings?” 

“Say, listen, I'll bust you—” 

“Well, all right. If you haven’t queered yourself, it’s the 
first time in history. Make your throw. Who is she?” 
Again Kid Scotty hesitated, blinking his eyes rapidly. 
Jeanne—” he began, and pausing, wrinkled his brow. 

“Jeanne what?” 

“Jeanne something-or-other. I forgot.” 

Jimmy stared in shocked amazement. 
know her name?” 

Scotty defended himself hotly. “Sure I do, but I just can’t 
think of it now. She’s a lady hostess at the nickel crawl... . . 
Wait till you lamp her, and she’ll knock your eye out. Refined 
as hell, and I don’t mean maybe. You know, Jimmy—one of 
them beautiful blondes, with gold eyes—” 
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“The guy I was talkin’ to 
said you was cuckoo over a brunette—a wise-crackin’ squab that 
was ballyhooing—” 

Kid Scotty reached hurriedly for a cigarette. 


“Hold on!” interrupted Jimmy. 


“No, no!” he 
“You got it all wrong. Them two are runnin’ around 
together, like you and me. I pegged out the brunette just so’s 
to get the dope on the blonde, see? Jeanne’s the starry-eyed 
lalapaloosa; she’s my point! Anyway, the other’s already tagged. 
She’s wearin’ some bimbo’s chunk o’ ice, and they’re gonna pay 
off soon as things break right.” 

“Fair enough,” conceded Jimmy. “But you ought to’ve known 
better than to try and reach one dame through another. That’s 
whittlin’ tough timber. Boy, that’s poison! I’m surprised at 
you!” 

Kid Scotty looked very humble. 
I told you this was a new racket to me. Maybe I’m in Dutch 
already—I don’t know. I'd like you to find out. I'd like you 
to tell her the honest-t’-gawd truth about me. You can tell it 
in a way that wont seem so bad, and Jeanne likes me—she told 
me she did—only I guess she don’t figure that I—that I—” He 
stopped and shrugged his shoulders helplessly. 

Jimmy O’Connor put a consoling arm around his partner’s 
shoulders. “All right, Kid—I understand. Told you more than 
once, didn’t I, that what you needed was to settle down and go 
to work? Some day, if I find the right girl, I'll do the same 
thing. Meantime, it’ll take a load off my mind to feel that the 
only real pal I ever had is pushing a baby carriage instead of 


protested. 


“T know it now, pal. But 





swinging a hammer on the rock-pile; and believe me, boy, you've 
been qualifying for the latter job.” 


Kid Scotty grinned cheerfully. “Before I go buying any hand- 
power Fords for babies that aint, do I understand that you're 
with me in this deal?” 

“What do you want me to do?” 

“Well, you don’t have to rattle your elbow tonight till ten 
o'clock, do you? What’s the matter with squandering a few 
dimes in the Balboa Palace? Tell the proprietor you want to 
dance with Jeanne, and he’ll fix it.” 

“Dancing aint my line.” 

“Well, that makes it perfect. Jeanne’s racket is teachin’. 
While she’s doin’ her stuff, you can tell her about what a grand 
little guy I am, and how I’m cuckoo about her, and all the things 
that I’m planning to do.” 

“Well, what are you planning to do?” 

“Anything you say,” Scotty assured. 
matter what it is. Jeanne’s worth it. 


“T’ll make good, no 
Honest, Jimmy, there’s 





“Aw, gee, pal—I 
thought you was 
a gonner'™ 


the queen of the show—I tell you there's the only genuwine 
little Eva—” 

“All right, all right!” soothed Jimmy. “Don’t foam at the 
mouth. If I get you right, you want me to go out front and 
set the pace for you, while you lay off and make your drive in 
the stretch?” 

“That’s the old oil in the can!” 

“All right. I'll give her the double O, and if she looks good, 
I'll do everything for you but marry her. All the same, you’ve 
got your nerve, ringin’ me in on a job like this.” 

But Jimmy O’Connor was none the less flattered by the trust 
imposed. Clearly, he was a superior sort of person to whom less 
fortunate mortals were willing to intrust their destinies. Well, 
he would accept the responsibility; somebody had to run the 
game! 

It is perhaps time that you understood just what manner of 
youth it was who nightly worked a six-hour shift at Jake 
Beckford’s place, where, especially dur (Continued on page 151) 
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By 


George Marsh 


Illustrated by Frank Schoonover 


At the time this story of the far North will 


OUNG Jules Goreau threw 

off his rabbit-skin robes, and 
freshened the dying fire, put on 
his tea-pail and the kettle of 
frozen moose stew. As he crawled 
through the double door-flap of 
the snow-banked tepee to inspect 
the weather, his bare face and 
hands reddened from the sting of 
the still air. 

“Wake up, you Yellow Eye!” 
he called to a ball of fur in a 
neighboring snow-hole from which rose a column of frosted breath 

The dog rose, stretched, yawned, shook the powdery snow from 
his thick coat, and approached his master, followed slowly in 
turn by three others from holes dug in the snow for warmth and 
protection from the wind. 

“How you feel, Spot, One-ear, Lazy Bette? You like to travel 
the fox-sets this day?” the trapper said in Ojibway to the whin- 
ing dogs now eagerly eying him, curled tails swishing in antici- 
pation of a run with the sled. 
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and when the geese 


see the light of type George Marsh may be 
imagined as trudging the country in which the 
tale is laid, for no one is more devoted to the 
North than he, or knows it better. 
rivers and mirror lakes are as familiar to him 
as the route of the average man for luncheon, 


fly north, so does he. 


A half-hour later the team was 
taking at a gallop the ice-hard 
lake trail to the line of fox-traps, 
Jules, muffled to the eyes in the 
fur hood of his capote, cracking 
his dog-whip from the toboggan. 
Ten miles along the black spruce 
of the shore ran the line of traps, 
then over low ridges to other 
waters. As the lifting sun set the 
white shell of the lake ablaze 
with reflected light, through the 
dry air the freezing breaths of man and dogs trailed in their 
wake like ribbons of smoke. It was early January, the Ojibway 
“moon of the big winds;” but as yet the great Bay to the north 
had not loosed its fury to sweep the Kapiskau eountry, leaving 
a wake of drifted trails and lake ice billowed like the sea or bare 
as from the sweep of giant brooms. As they traveled, gradually 
to the dreaming eyes of the man on the sled, half shut to ease 
the sun-glare, the bobbing, mottled back of the lead dog, Yellow 
Eye, gave way to one more massive, of slate-gray and white. 


Its great 











“You'll find out at Kapiskau what we want you for. 
the rest of your outfit of thieves 


“Marche, Taureau!” cried Jules, and he cracked his rawhide 
whip with a shout of sheer joy. 

At the call, the willing huskies flattened out to their work. 
Over the ice-hard trail, broken since November by the sled of 
Jules, raced the dogs, reveling in the run through air shot with 
snow-crystals, heady as wine, with a sting like the lash of a whip. 

For a mile the eager huskies galloped over the frozen shell of 


the lake. Then with a stab of pain memory returned to Jules 
Goreau. His vision died. The slate-gray back in the lead faded 
to mottled yellow; the massive head and shoulders of the dog 
he had lost, and fancied he saw again at the head of his team, 
no longer rose and fell, rose and fell, in the long husky lope. 
Again the young half-breed faced the grim facts of inexorable 
reality, for brief moments blurred by the hunger of his heart. 
No, the dog he had fed and trained from puppyhood would never 
again lead his team over the white trails of the Albany Valley. 
In his bitterness he flicked the ears of Yellow Eye with his 
whiplash. The surprised husky plunged forward, carrying the 
team with him. 

“Steady, Yellow Eye!” relented the driver. 
be something in the set on the black spruce point ahead. 
knows but it may be a black or a silver-gray.” 

So, throughout the day, Jules followed his twenty-mile line 


“There seems to 
Who 


Where's 


? You fur-stealing cutthroat!” 


of fox-traps, resetting and baiting where plundering whisky-jack 
or squirrel had sprung them; in three, to his delight, he found 
foxes—one a mahogany cross 

Back in September, when Jules Goreau had returned to Fort 
Hope from Albany with the York boats freighting the supplies 
and trade-goods, he had found himself an orphan. The dreaded 
influenza, then sweeping the North, had in his absence reached 
the lonely fur-post far up the Albany River. As the brigade 
approached the landing, he had searched in vain among the 
people on the shore for the faces of his parents, looked in vain 
among the dogs along the beach for his great puppy. The uncle 
who had led him to two spruce crosses in the post cemetery told 
him that his shaggy comrade of the past year had also died 
of the plague. 

Now, Yellow Eye and the others of his father’s team were 
no more comparable with the Ungava bought the previous sum- 
mer at Albany from a Twin Island Eskimo than a common red- 
fox pelt approaches a black. Such a great-boned, gloriously 
coated puppy as he had proudly brought from Albany was noi 
to be had for fur or money back in the Height-of-Land country, 
where the husky strain was heavily diluted with mongrel blood 
from the south. Through the following winter on his father’s 
trapping-grounds in the Phantom Lake country, Jules had labored 
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with the training of his dog. It had been a labor of love, and 
the great slate-gray-and-white puppy from Hudson Bay returned 
his pains and his patience many fold. By February, Taureau had 
taken his place in the team and was pulling like a veteran of the 
trails, and one day in a fierce battle he had demonstrated to the 
satisfaction of old Yellow Eye, the king dog, that the latter’s 
reign was over. 

Through the “moons of the long snows,” as boy and dog fol- 
lowed the trap-lines together, their mutual love had deepened. 
For notwithstanding his bad reputation, the response of the husky 
to kind treatment is in the main quite as unreserved as that of 
o.her breeds. So when in June Jules joined the Fort Albany fur- 
brigade, he carried with him the memory picture of a great dog on 
the shore, straining at a rawhide leash in the hands of the elder 
Goreau, mad to follow the master who was leaving him. And for 
many a day the wails of Jules’ puppy had tormented his ears. 


FTER that sad September home-coming, Jules had been re- 
4% lJuctant to return alone to his father’s hunting country, where 
each familiar ridge and lake would only conjure painful mem- 
ories of those he had lost, and he had started north to spend 
the winter in the headwater country of the east branch of the 
Kapiskau, caring little whether or not he returned in the spring 
to Fort Hope, for he could descend the main stream and trade 
his’ fur at Kapiskau House. 

In the untrapped country of the east-branch headwaters, he 
had made his camp.and cruised out his lines. And during Novem- 
ber and December his catch of marten, fisher and fox had ex- 
ceeded his. dreams. He had stumbled on a hunting country that 
would make him rich among his kind, and some day he would 
proudly return to Fort Hope with a team of priceless Ungavas, 
purchased on the Bay, and carry away a black-eyed helpmate 
to companion his leisure hours and share his warm tepee and his 
prosperity. 

So he dreamed, stretched by his fire in his wind-proof tepee, 
while the January northers shrieked overhead. So he dreamed 
through March, when the crust walled the moose in their yards, 
and the screams of the mating lynx marred the silence of starlit 
valleys. But always memory: tempered his dreams—memory of 
those he had left back at Hope. Often he waked himself calling 
the name of the puppy he had lost. 

When the ice rotted in the lakes in late April, and he took 
his canoe from the cache to test its seams, there lay in his tent 
a fur-pack the thought of which made his heart leap. For it 
would buy much at Kapiskau House, two hundred miles down- 
stream. 

One night in early June found Jules camped far down the main 
river on the way to the trade. Smoking by the fire, his dogs 
sprawled.around him, he listened to the forest voices. From the 
opposite shore, which mirrored neither moon nor stars, floated 
the “hoo-hoo:’ of a foraging gray owl. At times a rustle in the 
bush at his back marked a wandering wood-mouse or rabbit, ob- 
livious of the nearness of sudden death in the shape of sleeping 
huskies, tired from traveling the shore all day in the wake of 
the canoe. Then a faint, far cry from the air roused the interest 
of the man by the fire. He turned his head to listen to the 
“gou-louk”. of the night-traveling gray geese. Presently, knock- 
ing out his pipe, he rolled up in his blankets. 

For an hour the man slept while the gloom of the forest closed 
in as the fire died. Even the furred and feathered night-prowlers 
were still. Then below the camp sounded the soft dip of a paddle. 
Yellow Eye turned in his sleep. Again through the murk drifted 
the faint gurgle of water driven by a spruce blade. With a growl 
Yellow Eye was on his feet, hair stiff along his back, followed by 
his mates. Something was out there in the gloom. 

The man in the blankets mumbled, “Keep quiet, you old fool!” 
then with a grunt was again heavy with sleep. 

Crouching, ears forward, noses aquiver for the strange scent 
which the air would carry, the huskies waited. 

Again, out in the murk of the invisible river, water churned, 
and the dogs challenged fiercely. Sitting up, the man by the fire 
rubbed sleep-heavy eyes. “Moose on the other shore,” he mum- 
bled. But the dogs, with a chorus of snarls, rushed to the river. 
Yelps, curses, the thud of blows brought the startled Jules to his 
feet in defense of his dogs. Seizing his gun, he rushed forward 
—into the arms of four men who had beaten off the dogs with their 
gun-butts, and was thrown to the ground and overpowered. 


IX the light of the freshened fire, the bewildered youth con- 


fronted his captors. 
“W’at you do?” he hotly demanded in English of the tall 











The Witness for the Defense 





“Why you come here lak dis? 





white man, evidently the leader. 
W’at you want wid me?” 

The white man grinned at the half-breeds who had taken Jules’ 
gun and skinning knife. “You'll find out at Kapiskau what we 
want you for. Where's the rest of your outfit of thieves? Scat- 
tered with the fur, I reckon.” 

“W’at you mean—rest of outfit?” demanded the perplexed boy 
“I hunt de east-branch headwater alone. I got no partner. I 
come from Fort Hope.” The half-breeds laughed derisively. 
“That’s a good one,” jeered the leader. “You’re from Fort Hope, 
eh? You can tell that to Andrew Scott at Kapiskau. Now we 
figure you're from the Cat Lake country, you fur-stealin’ cut- 
throat!” And he struck the unsuspecting boy full in the face. 

Maddened by the blow, the boy lunged headlong into the other, 
bearing him backward to the earth. There with hands, feet and 
teeth, Jules fought the four strangers who swarmed over him. But 
the struggle was a short one. Overpowered by numbers, he was 
finally dragged to the fire and his arms bound. 

“Well, I reckon you’ve proved now who you are,” rasped the 
white man, gingerly fingering his throat where the hands of the 
maddened boy had left their mark. “We've got you, and we’re 
goin’ to get the rest. What’s he got in that fur-pack, Pierre?” 

The half-breed loosened the lashings of the pack, and the four 
men examined curiously the valuable fox, marten and fisher pelts. 

“There they are, sure enough. That’s his share of the loot,” 
cried the leader. “No one man could make that hunt. Now, 
which way did the rest of the gang head?” he went on, glaring 
into the puzzled eyes of Jules, who was beginning to realize the 
situation. . 

“You t’ink I stole dis fur?” he demanded. “I tell you I get 
all dese skin on the east brahch—alone. I have no partner. I 
come from Fort Hope. Dey know my people well dere. Who 
are you?” 

“I’m MacIntosh, clerk at Kapiskau,” vouchsafed the white man. 

The further protestations of Jules were waved aside and 
ignored by the men from Kapiskau, who proceeded to heap up 
the fire and cook food, while he lay bound in his blankets. From 
their conversation he learned that some Cree hunters, bound for 
Kapiskau House; had been attacked and robbed of their fur at 
the big white-water below—one dying of his wounds on the way 
to the post. Two parties had been immediately dispatched in pur- 
sult. 

To the worried Jules it was only too clear that his captors 
had no doubt that he was one of the renegade Ojibways from Cat 
Lake who had robbed the Crees. And the more the boy thought 
of his situation, the worse it looked. Well known at Fort Hope, 
he was a total stranger at Kapiskau. The richness of his fur- 
pack was strong evidence against him. They would never believe 
his story. There would be no mercy for a fur-robber. 

Far different fgom the arrival at Kapiskau House which he had 
pictured to himself through the nights of early spring, was the 
coming of Jules Goreau in the canoe of MacIntosh. Because of 
his fur he had seen himself welcomed to the post by the trader. 
And owing to his outfit and good dogs, and the proof which he 
carried of his ability as a hunter he had, boylike, anticipated 
with no little pleasure the attentions of divers mothers of mar- 
riageable daughters—the glances of flashing black eyes of Cree 
maids not insensible to the manly carriage of the young stranger 
from far Fort Hope. But now, with his hard-won fur-pack seized, 
his dogs, canoe and outfit forfeit, his very life at stake, he was 
being brought into Kapiskau charged with robbery and even 
murder. 


” 


S the canoes neared the beach below the cliff on which stood 

the post buildings, curious Crees, in for the trade, straggled 
to the shore; for it was evident that MacIntosh was bringing in 
a prisoner. A hot flush of shame rose to the boy’s face. It was 
to inspect and revile this fur-thief that they waited. He ground 
his teeth in desperation at the situation into which chance had 
thrown him. This sinister-faced mob of murmuring men and shrill- 
voiced women were clamoring for a victim. The cardinal crime of 
the North had been perpetrated on their kinsmen. Found near 
the scene of the crime, the stranger with his rich fur-pack would 
pay. There would be no justice here. They would hold him for 
the annual visit of the Inspector from Albany. But in the mean- 
time the Crees would get him—an Ojibway from upcountry. 
Some morning in the shack which would be his prison at Kapiskau, 
Jules Goreau would be found knifed. And the Company would 
be relieved of the bother of sending him down the coast to Moose 
and the railroad. 
On landing, Jules followed MacIntosh with high head through 















“Didn't my father order you to protect this prisoner?” she demanded of the Indians. 


the sinister-eyed Indians who parted grudgingly to let him pass. 
Old women screamed “Killer!” while excited men cursed and 
struck at him, to be pushed back by his guards. 

They led him up the cliff path to the trade-house, in front of 
which a man stood with a woman and a girl. 

“Well, Duncan, I see you’ve had luck,” said the factor. 

In the cold blue eyes of Andrew Scott, master of Kapiskau, 
there was small comfort for Jules Goreau. Without hearing, he 
was already condemned. But when the kindly faced woman at the 
factor’s side turned to the girl with, “How young he is! He 
doesn’t look bad,” the pent emotions of the boy broke the bar- 
riers of his reserve. Winking hard, he turned away his head, that 
they might not see. 

“A boy with his face couldn’t be a murderer,” agreed the girl. 

After a low conversation between Andrew Scott and his head 
man, Jules heard himself sternly addressed: 

“You say your name is Goreau, and you’re from Fort Hope?” 

“Ves.” 


“Bring him up to the house.” 


“Well, you've got too much fur for a single hunter to come by 


honestly. Some of our people were fired on and robbed, a week 
ago, at the big rapids. You were overhauled above there two days 
later. What have you to say?” 

Jules straightened, threw back his head and defiantly met the 
eyes of his questioner. “I come from Fort Hope. Sen’ dere, an’ 
dey weel tell you I am no t’ief. My familee die wid de sickness 
w’en I go to Albany wid de fur boat. Den I cross to Kapiskau 
water and run trap-line. De countree ees full of game. I mak’ 
beeg catch, but I am good hunter. My fader was bes’ hunter at 
Fort Hope. I come here to trade. I am no robber.” 

“Why did you leave your father’s hunting country?” demanded 
Scott. 

The boy’s eyes saddened as he replied: 

“Because ev'ry ridge, ev’ry lak’ and riviére een dat countree, 
if I go back, make me remember my modder an’ fader—an’ 
my dog.” 

Unashamed, Jules Goreau gazed steadily into the wooden face 
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of Scott. MacIntosh 
and the _half-breeds 
sneered audibly at the 
unusual sentiment in 
the reply of the 
stranger. 
‘Mother, he’s tell- 
ing the truth,” said 
the girl in a low voice. 
“Look at his eyes. 
They’re honest.” 
“What do you mean 
—your dog? Didn't 
you have four dogs 
that followed you 
along shore here?” 
“Dey are my fader’s 
team. My dog was 
pup I bought from a 
Twin Island husky at 
Albanee—not lak dese 
cur’ here.” And Go- 
reau contemptuously 
waved a hand at the 
Indian dogs on the 
post clearing. 
“Why do-you go so 
far for a new hunting 
country?” 
“I weesh to trade 
een new post—forget 
Fort Hope.” 
‘What had you done 
at Hope that you 
were afraid to re- 
turn?” the factor sud- 
denly demanded, 
thrusting forward his 
face into that of the 
prisoner. 
But the eyes of the 
boy did not shift, “My 
name ees good name 
at Fort Hope,” he an- 
swered proudly. “You 
sen’ dere an’ fin’ out.” 
Although Andrew 
Scott failed to shake 
the boy’s story, all the circumstances of the case pointed to the 
guilt of the Ojibway. Evidently he was a hardened example of 
the renegade Indian, and he was accordingly put under guard in 
a shack. 
“Father,” 


said Janet Scott that night, as the factor lit his 
after-supper pipe, “I don’t think you’ve caught one of those fur- 
robbers.” 

“Why,” he scoffed, “that -boy never could trap that fur alone. 
His fox-pelts are worth fifteen hundred dollars in trade.” 


“I know, but his face is too decent. And he was so straight- 
forward with you.” 

“But here is a man two hundred miles from his home country, 
with no reasonable excuse for being here,” objected the factor. 

“He said he had lost his family in the plague, didn’t he, and 
would be lonely in his father’s hunting country?” 

“That’s just it, Janet. Indians aint built that way. They hunt 
the same country from generation to generation. Too much senti- 
ment in this Ojibway!” 

“You don’t think an Indian can love his people or his dog— 
can remember?” 

“Not to that extent. I’m satisfied that this fellow is one of 
that Cat Lake band of renegades, and he’s going to Moose for trial 
when Inspector Cameron shows up here—that is, if he’s alive.” 

“Alive? What do you mean, Andrew?” broke in Mrs. Scott. 

The factor deliberately struck a match and relit his pipe, before 
replying: “Just that, Mother. The Crees may not let him live 
that long. He’s under guard in an empty shack, but I’m not sure 
the guard wont sleep, and then—” 

“Then what?” demanded the girl. 

“Why, he may be found in the morning with a knife in him,” 
retorted Scott dryly. 

Janet Scott was on her feet, blue eyes flashing. 
to say, Father. that you can’t control your Indians? 
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“You mean 
You would 


“Now, dog-stealer,” Jules muttered, “tell 
heem to eat me up!” Loosing the dog, 
the Indian eagerly pushed him forward. 


let them kill this boy in cold blood when you're not sure he’s 
guilty?” 

“Steady, Janet! I mean to say that this robbery and the 
shooting of old Esau have driven the people wild. The cardinal 
sin with them is the taking of a man’s fur. I don’t know what 
they'll do.” 

“Well, it’s a shame! I don’t believe that boy is guilty.” And 
Janet Scott stormed out of the room to the kitchen, where she 
continued the argument with the fat Montagnais cook whom the 
Scotts had brought west from Nichicun. 

Behind the barred door of a small cabin at the rear of the 
trade-house, while a Company Indian stood guard outside, Jules 
Goreau took stock of the pass into which he had fallen. Stripped 
of his worldly possessions, he faced a hearing which could have 
but one issue. What defense had he which could impress the 
great man from Albany? How was he to persuade these men that 
the familiar scenes of his hereditary trapping-grounds were asso- 
ciated with memories too poignant for his return, and he had 
sought the unknown country to the north? They would laugh at 
his heart of a woman—scoff at the idea of a man so loving his 
dog that the memory of him tormented his dreams. No! He, 
an innocent man, had been caught in the net of Fate. He would 
pay for the crime of others. 

Days passed, and the prisoner waited, without hope, for the 
coming of the canoe of the Inspector. Each day canoes of return- 
ing fur-hunters continued to arrive. And often, at the barred 
windows of the shack, the threatening faces of the newcomers 
peered, curious, vindictive. 

Owing to the intercession of Janet and her mother, each morn- 
ing the prisoner was led by his guards out to the river shore, 
where, for an hour, he walked in the air and sunshine, an object 
of curiosity and hate to the Crees whose tepees filled the clearing. 

One morning, into a group of young Indians, amusing them- 
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selves by throwing pebbles at the prisoner, who sat near his guards 
gazing moodily at the distant hills, burst a flaming-eyed fury in 
he person of Janet Scott. 

“What d’you mean—tormenting a helpless man?” she stormed. 

Go tell your mothers they ought to know better. Now, get out!” 

The urchins slunk away, abashed by the wrath of the factor’s 
daughter. 

“Didn't my father order you to protect this prisoner?” she de- 
manded of the shame-smitten Company Indians. ‘Now bring him 
up to the house; my mother and I wish to talk to him.” 

Janet Scott was repaid by the grateful look in the eyes of Jules, 
who said: “De children do not bodder me. It ees de hate in de 
faces of de ol’ men an’ women.” 

At the factor’s house Mrs. Scott ordered the guards to with- 
draw out of earshot and gave Jules a seat on a bench. Then the 
practical Scotchwoman went directly to the point. “We had you 
brought here because we wish-to hear your whole story,” she began. 

Jules stirred uneasily. Why, he wondered, did the wife of the 
master of Kapiskau wish to talk to him this way? Were they 
hoping to get a confession from him? 

“T tell my story one tam,” he said, glancing quizzically from 
the friendly face of the older woman to that of her daughter. 

“We are your friends; you need not fear us,” encouraged Mrs. 
Scott. “It is because we do not believe all they say of you that 
we had you brought here. If you will talk to us, we may be able 
to help you.” 

“W’at you lak to know?” asked the boy, instinctively warming 
to the sympathy of the white women. “Eef dey sen’ to Fort 
Hope, dey fin’ I speak de truth.” 

“But that would take all summer, and the Inspector will be 
here in a few days. We want you to tell us about your people 
and the puppy you said you had lost. We understand, my daughter 
and I, why you did not wish to go back to your hunting country, 
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where you would be lonely and think of them—your people and 
your dog.” 

The throat of Jules Goreau tightened. These women under- 
stood—these white women. They did not find it strange that he 
remembered all he held dear, and wished to avoid the familiar 
scenes of the days once happy. His reserve gave way. He began 
to talk of his people, and at last described the purchase of the 
puppy, at Albany, and the love which had grown between himself 
and his dog. In his gratitude Jules laid bare his heart. Then 
he told of his return to Fort Hope, in the previous autumn, to 
learn that he had lost all—father, mother and his puppy—and in 
trying to forget, had sought new hunting country. 

There was a suspicious mist in the eyes of the wife of Andrew 
Scott, and unmistakable tears in those of Janet when they sent 
the prisoner back to his shack. 

“You can harp on the fact that one man could not trap so much 
fur, Andrew Scott, but I tell you that boy is telling the truth. 
He’s got heart. He came from Fort Hope just as he says he did, 
and for the reasons he gave. He’s honest as the day is long, or 
I’m a fool,” announced Mrs. Scott with finality on the appearance 
of her spouse for supper. 

“Well, Mother, I heard that you had him here today talking to 
him, but I’m sorry to tell you that an Indian got in this afternoon 
who was at Osnerburg House on Lake St. Joseph last year, and 
he identified your man as a Cat Lake Ojibway.” 

“He knew him?” cried the distressed woman. 

“Yes, he said he saw him at the spring trade.” 

Mrs. Scott and Janet sought each other’s eyes. Could they 
have been deceived? Then, confidence in her judgment return- 
ing, the older woman retorted with spirit: “Andrew Scott, I don’t 
believe it. You know what liars some of those Crees are.” 

Her husband laughed. “You can believe it or not,” he replied, 
“but from the way the prisoner piled (Continued on page 106) 
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Her Stuf eau 
Ball 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 


~VEN when you are a young woman who is very cultured, which 
is the way I am, you certainly do develop a appetite when your 
cash is low and you're looking for a job in New York. I got poise, 
though, and I sure did need it every time I caught a fried egg 
staring up at me from a lunch-room window. 

I walked down Broadway thinking of the coffee-and’s I been re- 
stricting myself to lately, and at the same time keeping a tight 
grip on the handbag in which I kept my dime, when I suddenly 
came to a restaurant. On display in the window was something 
that brought me to a dead stop. Considering the meals I'd been 
missing of late, the double-size, waffle which was in that window 
was absolutely a point of interest. It was in a big-plate, with butter 
at the sidé, and syrup over the top; and I do say that for looks it 
had it all over a egg. I certainly did eye that waffle. 

I wondered was there any way I could snake it out of the window 
without the proprietor seeing me,:and at the same time tried to 
figure out what a wreck that place would be if somebody would turn 
me loose in there with full authority to go ahead and eat the limit. 
I dragged-my eyes from the waffle, and it was then that I saw the 
cardboard notice which stood beside it. 


WANTED: young lady of refined appear- 
ance. Must have good appetite. No work. 
Eat only! $4.00 per day. Apply within. 


Well, the way I looked at that sign was something awful. It didn’t 
look reasonable. A lot of crazy propositions can be seen in a town 
like New York, but it’s the first time I ever heard of anybody 
wanting to pay four dollars per day for a hungry young woman of 
refined appearance to eat only and not work. 

I knew there must be a catch somewhere with a offer like that, 
but I didn’t lose any time crowding myself into the revolving door, 
and the way I whirled it around going in kept it spinning for the 
next three minutes. 

“Look at here,” I said to the cashier behind the desk inside, 
“what you mean by that sign in the window?” 

“You read it,” he answered, keeping on sorting out dinner-checks 
on which people in luck had been eating dollars’ worths, and two 
dollars’ worths. 

“T read it, all right,’ I said; “and if somebody isn’t feeble-minded 
around here, then it’s a mystery to me. You mean you want to 
pay somebody to eat?” 

“That's it.” 

“And, no work?” 

“No work. Only eat.” 

I sure did look him over close. 

“I don't know where you got away from,” I said at last, “but if 
this job is the way you say it is, I’m ready to start work at cut 
rates; and I'll begin right now.” 

“You want that job?” he asked, looking up from his checks, and 
then looking back at them quick, like he’s afraid he’d miss a nickel. 

“That’s what I want.” 

“You gotta be qualified.” 

“T am,” I answered. “You want one of refined appearance, don’t 
you?” 

He looked me over for a couple of seconds, and I wondered would 
my looks get by. 

“You look O. K. to me,” he said finally. “You dress ritzy, and 
you got a knock-out appearance, but I don’t think you'll do for 
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this job because you're pretty small, and you wouldn't have 
a big enough appetite. We got to have somebody that can 
eat, and eat big!” 

The way I lamped that cashier up and down must have 
made him think something. 

“Look here,” I told him, “if you can find anybody in New 
York that can eat bigger than I can, you'll certainly have to 
use a telephone and look a long distance. If that’s the only 
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Every year this magazine 
adds two or three important 
names to the roster of Amer- 
ican writers who have some- 

thing real to contribute to 
the joy or the understand- 
ing of life. Here, for in- 
stance, is Calvin Ball, who 
unquestionably contributes 


register, and hooked a padlock on 
the chewing-gum case. 

While he was gone, I gave the 
restaurant the once-over, and 
could see that it was one of those 
places which specialize in waffles. 
I wondered did they want me to 
eat waffles, and also I couldn’t see 
what kind of a scheme they must 
have to make money out of a 
deal like that. Besides offering 
four dollars per day! Something 
about it looked funny, but by this 












much to its joy. Four years time I could smell waffles cook- 
ago Calvin Ball was sell- ime somewhere in the place, and 

, the way my appetite perked up 
ing pianos to Kansas and at that aroma was something 
Nebraska farm- _ “erce. 

It was a pretty classy estab- 
ers, and now— jishment, all right, and the people 
well, here he is. sitting eating at the tables looked 
as though they might have cul- 
ture. On the wall at one side 
was a slick-looking gold sign 
which read: “Herman’s Waffle 
House. Patronized by the World's 
Greatest.” What got my eye 
was a row of pictures cut from 
newspapers, which were fastened 
upon the wall in a straight line 
that ran the whole length of the 
room. Underneath each one was 
some writing which explained it 
“The World’s Greatest Prize- 
fighter,” “The World’s Greatest 
Ski-jumper,” “The World’s Great- 
est Violinist,” and so on to the 
end of the building. Also below 
each was the amount of money 
he could earn in a year. What 
the world’s greatest movie actor 
made in a year, you could start 
a hundred banks on. The world’s 
greatest baseball batter made so 
much that they had to cramp the 
figures to write it all in. 

While I stood gazing fascinated 
at this swell layout of world- 
beaters, the cashier returned, bringing with him a 
short, bald-headed little fellow that he introduced as 
the boss. 

“Herman is his name,” the cashier said, “and 
everybody calls him by his first name; so you could 
now make a bargain with him about that job.” 

I looked Herman over and I could see from the 
sparkling rocks on his fingers, and the frozen smile 
on his face, that he was a pretty smooth article, and 
not the cuckoo I had half expected. Anybody that 
could look as satisfied as him must have plenty of 
it socked away in the bank. 

“You the one looking for that eating job?” he 
asked, taking me in from head to foot. 

“T am the one.” 

“You look all right to me. How much can you 
eat?” 
faee3 “Now, look here, Herman,” I said, “this subject’s 
Long-nose got out a been mentioned a couple of times already. I am a 
his wench again, and ‘Soo ee ore young lady who is very cultured, and I don’t like 
they both kept their . t to brag about how much I can eat, but all I say is 
eves Gn tet Glan. turn me loose and let me at it, and you wont have 
anything left in your place by sundown but broken 
dishes and a crew of scared waiters!” 

Herman rubbed his hands briskly. 








objection you got against me, it’s the weakest one you could think “Tha’s the way to talk. You’re the one. Come with me.” 

up, and it wont take me long to prove it.” When I walked with him across the floor, I saw that the restau- 
This statement got his interest. rant opened on two streets, on¢ a side entrance which was where I 
“T'll call the boss.” had seen the sign, and the other a Broadway entrance. On the 
“Call him quick,” I answered, “and don’t lose any time, because Broadway side was another big display window, and up in the 

this is one kind of a job that I want to get started on prompt.” window in full view of the crowds on the street was a white-hatted, 


“Watch this desk a minute till I go after him,” he said, after French-looking chef, and he was busy making waffles He had 
he’d locked the checks in the safe, and turned a key in the cash- about a dozen waffle-irons going all at the same time, and it kept 
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him going jumping from one to the other pouring in batter, turn- 
ing them over, and pulling out finished waffles. Those waffles 
certainly did smell good. I had to hold myself to keep from 
jumping into the window and grabbing one. 

In the same window, a few feet from the chef and his waffle- 
irons, was a small table set for one, with linen, fancy silver and 
swell dishes. 

“What this job consists of,” said Herman, “is to sit here in 
this window at the table and eat Herman’s famous waffles as an 
advertisement to the people passing by. Do you think you 
could do this?” 

“I feel sure of it,” I said. 

“You better taste one of them to see whether you like them.” 

He speared a piece of waffle on a fork and held it up. The 
piece was about three inches square, but I took it down in one 
gobble. He had to catch the fork. 

“You act qualified,’ he said. “These waffles are light as 
feathers. Do you think you could keep at them nine hours per 
day, with an hour off for lunch?” 

“An hour off for lunch, eh?” 

“Tha’s what we allow.” 

“Herman,” I said, “I'll go you ten hours per day, and I don’t 
need any hour off for lunch. Besides, if you need me on over- 
time don’t be afraid to mention it, as it wont cost you a cent 
extra.” 

By this time, after tasting the waffle and all, I was certainly 
getting interested in that job. 

“All right,” said Herman. “I hope you stay 
permanent. Wait a minute! The table aint 
ready! Where you going?” 

I stopped with one foot in the window and one 
on the floor. 

“Look here,” I said. “We been. talking about 
action.” 

“What’s your hurry?” | 

“You're losing busi- 
ness,” I told him. 

“While we're standing 
here, I might as well be 
advertising.” 

“Then go ahead,” he 
said. “Gimme ‘your hat, 
and start in. Remem- 
ber, though, while you're 
eating, keep an expres- 
sion on your face like 
you're crazy for these 
waffles.” 

“T'll look natural,” I 
told him, “and my ex- 
pression will be O. K.” 

“Oui,” he hollered to 
the chef. “Polley voo j 
waffles ze toot!” 

The chef nodded his 
head. 

“What you tell him?” 

I asked. 

“I told him you're 
ready for waffles. He’s 
a French chef.” 

“You tell him that in 
French?” 

“That's what I did.” 

“Well, tell him also to make my waffles full 
size and thick.” 

“Oui,” he said again. “Polley voo thick 
ze toot. 

“D’you tell him?” I asked. & 

“Yes.” 

“Well, tell him besides, that I like them 
well done and brown.” 

“Oui,” he hollered. “Polley voo brown ze 
toot!” 

“D’you tell him?” I asked. 


this long enough. I want —S ie DP 


Te. “Stand back!” he 
“What language you tell him in?” ordered. “Let her 
“French.” through! Here 


“Was that French?” 
“Ses.” 





she comes.” 





Annabelle Struts Her Stuff 





I certainly did give him a clammy look. 
“Well,” I said, “I will say that the brand of French which 
you talk is absolutely a humdinger!” 

For the first fifteen minutes I was so busy cramming away 
waffles that I didn’t have time to look out the window to 
see what the crowd looked like that was watching me. It was 
about twenty minutes after I started that I first noticed a man 
with a long nose and a black bow tie standing close to the window 
on the sidewalk eying me like he was suspicious I might be a 
magician. 

He had a scared look on his face, and a big gold watch in his 
hand, and every time I reached my fork for a new waffle, he’d 
squint at his watch and then look back at me quick; and the 
faster I ate, the more interested he got. Every few minutes he 
would let the watch dangle at the end of the chain while he 
pulled out a notebook and pencil and seemed to do some quick 
hard figuring. 

I-saw that he must be timing me or something, and so for his 
special benefit I speeded up the waffle act to double fast time 
After about ten minutes more he pushed the watch back into his 
pocket and began copying down the name and number of the 
restaurant off the gold sign on the window, and as soon as this 
was done, he jumped into a taxi and drove away like he was 
excited. 

As soon as he was gone I slowed down a little and began to 
take notice of what was around me. The chef had a little black 
mustache with sharp wax points sticking straight up, and the 
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By Calvin Ball 


more I looked at the points on that thing, the more I 
thought it must be a fake. Besides, the kind of French 
which Herman used on him sure sounded funny to me. 

“You see that bird with the long nose?” I asked him. 

He twisted his mustache, and nodded his head. 

“D’you ever see him before?” 

He shook his head. 

“D’you understand English?” 

He shook his head again. 

“Don’t twist that patent mustache too hard,” I said, 
because it might slip.” 

I could see that this bald-headed Herman, the boss 
of the place, must be a pretty slick customer. I hadn't 
noticed the big sign Herman had stood up in the win- 
iow in front of me, but I now leaned over forward 
ind read it ever careful. 


HERMAN’S FAMOUS WAFFLES 
Are they good? 
This young lady eats them 
9 hours a day, and 6 days 
er week. 
DELICIOUS, LIGHT AS FEATHERS 


I remembered that the long-nosed timekeeper. with 
he bow tie had been looking in the direction of this 
sign while he was using his notebook and pencil, and 
I figured that he must have copied it down. I cer- 


tainly couldn’t help wondering who he was, and what 


made his nose so long. About 
an hour later he came back. 
This time he had with him 
a short man with black whisk- 
ers and a doctor's satchel. 
They jumped out of the taxi and rushed up to the window, where 
Long-nose got out his watch again, and while he held it in his 
hand, they both kept their eyes on me close. 

By this time I had already had enough waffles to last me for 
life and was sure eating them pretty slow, but as soon as these 
two got there with their watch and started checking up on me, 
I decided to give them their money’s worth of high-pressure waffle- 
eating, and the way I put them down, one plate after another, 
made them open their eyes wide. 

After a few minutes they started figuring in their notebook, and 
when they had figured something out and looked at the answer, 
they both jerked off their hats and began talking to each other 
with excitement, at the same time waving their hands. I could 


“I pronounce this 
young woman nor 
mal,” he said at last. 


see I was the subject. In a minute 
or two they hurried into the res- 
taurant, and over my shoulder I 
could see them across the room at 
the cashier’s desk talking Confidential 
to Herman, and now and then point- 
ing toward me. 

When they had gone, Herman 
walked over to the window and 
stood looking at me grabbing for 
waffles. 

“Why’s that fellow with the nose 
watching me?” 1 asked. 

“He’s not watching you.” 

“He was.” 

Just then the head waiter mo- 
tioned, and Herman hustled over to 
see what did he want. I was glad 
he was gone, because as soon as he 
wasn’t looking, I slowed down on 

the waffles to the extreme limit. By this time 
the waffles I had eat was absolutely plenty, and 
I didn’t lose any time getting out of that window 
when they motioned to me a few minutes later 
that it was time to take my hour off for lunch. 

I got my hat, and on my way out, I stopped 
at the cashier’s desk because Herman was there 
and I wanted to talk to him bad. I could see 
that this job was not going to be the soft kind of a 

snap I had at first thought, and I figured that 
Herman might also be tired of his bargain to pay me four dollars 
a day, and if so I would sure be glad to take a half-day’s pay 
and quit, calling it square. 

“Well, how d’you like your job?” Herman asked, with a look 
that I didn’t like. 

“Fine,” I said, giving him a china-eyed stare. 
paying me four dollars per day?” 

“*Sall right. ‘Sworth it.” 

“I don’t think this kind of advertising is much of a idea,” I 
hinted. “Why don’t you try the afternoon without me in the 
window? Maybe you could do just as good business, besides 
saving four dollars a day on advertising.” 

“Never mind,” Herman answered. “I know how to do it.” 

I could see he was satisfied, and was going to stick to his 
bargain. 

“How about paying me my four dollars now?” I asked next, 
thinking he would refuse, which would give me something to get 
mad about and quit. (Continued on page 111) 
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The great motion-picture companies 
keep their eyes fixed pretty contin- 
uously on this magazine, with the 
result that the known appeal of Red 
Book Magazine fiction is capital- 
ized whenever possible by the mag- 
nates of the celluloid world. For 
instance, immediately after its con- 
clusion in these pages, Mr. Irwin’s 
great novel will be reborn on the 
screen. So if you like the films 
—be prepared! Read “Mated” 
here; you'll like the film all the bet- 


ter for a previous acquaintance. 


Illustrated by 
Henry Raleigh 


The Story So Far: 
UCINDA was twelve when the first blow fell. 
She lived on Cynthea Court in a Southern 
city, with her well-loved father Ike Shelby, and 
her beautiful mother Matalea; and though Mata- 
lea made scenes because of Ike’s passion for 
amateur theatricals, and spent a good deal of time 
in the society of a Mr. Nash—to the child, life 
in the main had seemed good. Now, however, 
she learned that Mr. Weaver, not Ike Shelby, 
was her real father—and that she was to spend 
the ensuing six months with the Weavers in New 
Jersey. 

While Lucinda was still a baby, Matalea had 
divorced Weaver. According to the decree, the child was to 
spend half the year with each parent. Shortly afterward Matalea 
had married Ike Shelby. Mr. Weaver had never before claimed 
Lucinda, but he had now remarried, and was claiming his “share” 
in the child. 

To Lucinda the sojourn with the Weavers was a nightmare 
visit to Vulgaria. Her stepbrother Eddie proved a genius in per- 
secution; and the parents compelled Lucinda to pour at their 
garish parties—from the cocktail-shaker, as a sort of jeune fille 
bartender. Finally when they routed her out of bed one night 
to assist at a particularly inebriate function, she slipped out and 
made her way (after an adventure in New York which was made 
e-sier for her by a chance-met boy named Martin Cole) back to 
Cynthea Court—only to find that Ike and Matalea were about to 
separate. 

Directly after the divorce Mrs. Shelby hurried to Philadelphia. 
Everybody, even the confused Lucinda, knew why she went East 
so suddenly. Ezra Nash had arranged to cast away his wife at 
the hour of convenience; soon there would be another wedding. 

Matalea chose the Greenbriar-Pelham for her strategic head- 
quarters, and there Lucinda became a very wise, very mature and 
somewhat bored young person. Life at the hotel seemed likely to 
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endure indefinitely, though they moved now and then, to pro- 
gressively smaller quarters—for Ezra Nash made up with his wife 
instead of divorcing her. 

And at length Matalea showed signs of desperation—was seen 
at the horse-show with Colonel Harbison, a notorious old racing- 
man. Lucinda began looking at help-wanted advertisements— 
and unknown to her mother did find employment in the mornings 
as a sort of personal attendant to a too-beautiful Miss Owsley, 
who lived at their hotel. Then a contrctemps showed Lucinda 
the sort of person her employer was, and that association ended. 
It was the next day that Colonel Harbison met with a serious 
accident in a steeplechase—and Matalea married the apparently 
dying man at the hospital. (The story continues in detail:) 


WO old men were buzzing, buzzing before an oak-wood fire; 
except for an occasional short, hiccuping laugh, the sound 
was not unlike that of a confessional—as it was, in its way, a 
wicked, sprightly, mutual and unremorseful one. Buzz-buzz-buzz 
went Colonel T. G. B. Fair’s glutinous voice, punctuated now 
and then by Colonel Pelig Harbison’s appreciative hic-hee. 
It was a January evening, and Colonel Fair had come in to 
interview his Man Friday while the womenfolk were at the opera. 





a high, ornate imitation Spanish 
mantel (artificially smoked to give the patina of age), lighted 
their wise old eyes, cast deep shadows in the gullies of their 


The flickering embers, under 


sagging cheeks. They were in the living-room of one of those 
Park Avenue apartments which an interior decorator had finished 
in the baronial manner, with intent to deceive. The walls were 
plaster composition, squared to resemble smooth dressed stone; 
the room was lighted with Venetian carnival lanterns; the and- 
irons and fender were of wrought-iron filigree. In the fiercely 
medieval hall outside, a flight of stairs led up to something— 
a blank wall, possibly. Another vain deception, for the instant 
you set foot in the dwelling-place of Mr. and Mrs. Pelig Har- 
bison, you knew you were in an apartment. 

Buzz-buzz-buzz, said Colonel Fair. Hic-hee, said Colonel Har- 
bison. The untidy giant from whom the Harbisons fed so well 
had taken off his coat and, to make comfort more complete, his 
shoes. He smoked a cigar which gave forth poisonous fumes as 
he thrust it tenderly between his heavy lips and tenderly re- 
moved it. In spite of his bulk, his Caliban profile, his liver- 
stained eyes, his ill-kept hands, there was a certain daintiness 
about the celebrated Colonel T. G. B. Fair. His voice, his 
manner, were so gentle that. had vou come upon the two, you 


Matalea turned to 
Colonel Fair and 
rippled on: “Oh, 
Colonel, we did 
bless you tonight.” 


would have mistaken Fair for Harbison’s Man Friday; and Fair 
would have preferred it so. 

Their business talk was over. Pelig had complained that the 
newspapers would beat him up again; they were already referring 
to him in connection with the Mayville Watershed Scandal, as 
they chose to call it. Tom Fair crooned softly, spilled a finger- 
length of cigar-ash along his bulging waistcoat, and agreed that 
maybe they would be a little unpleasant. Should Harbison go 
ahead? O-oh, yes, droned Fair; quite an impersonal opinion, one 
would suppose. Then that was decided. 

So the two settled comfortably back, Fair with his sock-feet 
against the mantel, Harbison with his game leg across a chair, 
and began buzzing about their women. 

“Well, Tom!” Pelig’s cheeks turned withered red with his 
furtive titter. “You've beat my score, all right. I never had a 
divorce suit and a breach-of-promise suit going on at the same 
time. Of course, if Mabel Turner hadn’t run wild with a horse- 
whip, I shouldn’t wonder if Nellie Flanigan and I would have 
been at it yet.” 

“Yes, you would!” said Tom Fair, his great, dark, seamy face 
wrinkling like a geological fault. “Why didn’t you marry Mabel 
and shut her up?” 
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“Cheaper to pay blackmail,’ said Harbison, speaking as one 
expert to another. 

“It sometimes is,’ agreed Fair dispassionately. 
I paid a little bill—” 

“Another one!” Harbison looked at his chieftain, and true 
admiration came into his watery eyes. 

“She’s an Italian girl named Estelle Bruno. Very pretty.’ 
He smacked his lips reflectively. “I don’t know how she got 
into my house. I really don’t.” 

“Hic-hee!” said Colonel Harbison. 

“She said she carved portrait cameos. I found her in my 
office upstairs. She was rather an unusual sort of girl,”—an- 
other reflective stare into the fire-—“but you know I’m gun-shy. 
I was very short with her—what are you laughing at, you old 
swine? I don’t like cameos. I showed her out. Then she 
brought suit for breach of promise. Fifty thousand.” 

“A three-ring circus!” gloried Harbison. 

“Only two. This Bruno case is small stuff. 
Levi to settle for ten thousand.” é, 


“Last week 


, 


I've already told 


OLONEL HARBISON slowly put his good leg up beside his 

bad one. “Women;” said he, “are certainly a lot of trouble. 
The domestic kind nags you to death; the other kind drives you 
crazy. They're like horses, take all your time, all your money, 
cripple you for life. Yet you go right on making the same sort 
of damn fool of yourself.” 

“I’ve found them a little inconvenient at times,’ 
mild, thick voice. “But with patience—” 

“You didn’t show such an all-fired lot of patience in that 
Portia Stoddard business.” 

“Well,” admitted Tom, “it’s hard to be philosophical when a 
two-hundred-pound lady comes at you with a sword—you re- 
member—she pulled it off the wall.” 

Pelig Harbison tittered again at the old joke on his friend and 
protector. Then he settled down into his soft cushions, folded 
his knotty hands and sighed: “Yes, women certainly are a lot 
of trouble.” 

“You've done pretty well with this one,” said Fair, gesturing 
about the room, as though the artificial grandeurs included Matalea. 

“Oh, so so.” Pelig glanced reflectively into the fire. 

“I had a bet on that you'd either die or divorce in a year. 
And the day you married her—” 

“I didn’t marry her.” Fierceness came back into the filmy eyes. 
“She married me.” It was Tom Fair’s turn to laugh, flabby 
chuckles. “Yes sir! The newspapers were right—the ones that 
dared come out and tell my middle name. She thought I was 
rich as Henry Ford, at least, and that I’d bump off in a week. 
Well, I’ve managed to hang on for five years. Hic-hee!” 

“She’s still a very handsome woman,” said Tom Fair. 

“Yes, she’s holding out fairly well,” agreed Pelig. 

“Very handsome. Nice-looking girl of hers, too. 
you call her?” 

“Lucinda.” Harbison still studied the fire. “First marriage. 
She calls herself Shelby, but her real name’s Weaver. Her father 
was some sort of a real-estate man over in Jersey—died last 
year. They’d been kicking around boarding-houses and _ hotels 
God knows how long when I found ’em. Her mother’s been 
sending her to Miss Fleet’s school.”” That much for Lucinda. 

“A mighty handsome girl,” droned Tom Fair. He spoke of 
her exactly as he had spoken of Miss Estelle Bruno, who had 
cost him ten thousand dollars. 

“Her mother says it’s time for her to get married,” grumbled 
Pelig. “It certainly is. She’s twenty. And of course Matalea 
is going to make it expensive as possible. Wants to give her a 
débutante party at the Ritz. And now this old bloodsucker Vera 
Cromwell has got after her—” 

“Look out,” advised Tom Fair, “or Vera’ll hold all the chips 
before she gets through with it. She always does. But what 
does your wife want a débutante party for?” 

“The girl’s got to get married, I suppose,” said Pelig Harbison, 
and yawned until his false teeth rattled. 


> said Tom Fair’s 


What do 


was nearing twelve o’clock; and Shimba, the Japanese butler, 

was laying the dining-room table for a late supper when a 
click of the latchkey and sprightly voices without caused Colonel 
Fair to shuffle nervously into his shoes and coat. The ladies were 
returning from the opera. 

Matalea Harbison, in one of the full-skirted, barebacked gowns 
which Paris had just sent us to supplant the calf-revealing style 
of war-time days, stood deferentially aside to admit Miss Vera 
Cromwell, a lady whose neck and arms swelled like inflated rub- 


Mated 


ber, whose hips rolled like casks when she walked; shapeless as 
some wallowing sea mammal, her rose-colored gown hung around 
her like the folds of a tent. Yet she managed to wear it with 
a certain distinction. Lucinda Shelby, a tall young lady in a 
rather girlish frock, came next, and after her a straw-colored 
youth. 

Mrs. Harbison peered into the drawing-room. She found 
Colonel Fair tying his shoe-lace; he scrambled to his feet, but 
Pelig saved himself the trouble of moving his stiff joints. After 
kissing her husband on a corner of his brownish wig, she asked 
gushifgly: “What have you bad boys been doing here, all alone?” 

“Making mud pies, Mrs. Harbison,” replied Colonel Fair. 

“Well, you were awfully still about it. I thought Pelig had 
given us up and gone to bed:” 

“T don’t see where you got that idea,” creaked Pelig, and gave 
her an inimical glare. Used to this, Matalea turned to Colonel 
Fair and rippled on: “Oh, Colonel, we did bless you tonight. 
Your box is so lovely. And Chaliapin was heavenly. I don’t 
know how to thank you.” 

“Pshaw!” smiled the rich man, laying one of his grimy hands 
on her bare arm. “I’m glad to have somebody using it. I hate 
opera.” 

“Oh, I can’t believe that, Colonel Fair. A man of your appre- 
ciation!” Her eyes caressed him while his, old and bilious, held 
the look of eyes which have learned everything about women 
except how to resist them. 

“Suppose you take my box Wednesdays for the season.” His 
suggestion savored of a command. 

“Oh, Colonel Fair! How adorable of you! 
about opera—and really—” 

“Are we going to have something to eat?” broke in Pelig, 
who had brought his stiff leg down from the tabouret. 

“Wont you stay, Colonel Fair?” she begged, for he was ex- 
amining his heavy gold watch. 

“No thanks,” he replied soothingly. “Time for an old vet 
like me to be in bed.” Nevertheless he strolled over to the 
dining-raom door and gazed curiously in. His yellowish, watch- 
ful old eyes took in the company. The useful Vera was mixing 
something in a chafing-dish. Lucinda sat dreaming, her round 
chin resting on folded hands, her dark eyes vague, her slim, ivory 
neck bent forward a little to show blue-black ringlets, garlanded 
around her ears; she had bobbed her hair, and it gave to her 
head the wild grace of a faun’s. 

“By gosh,” declared Colonel Fair, “you’re cooking something 
in there that smells powerful good. It'll probably kill me, but 
I guess I'll stay.” , 

“Splendid!” cooed Matalea, and led him into the dining-room, 
followed by the stumping Pelig. 


Lucinda’s mad 


Tt evening Lucinda’s mind was concerned with the débu- 
tante party which Matalea was determined to give her, a 
Greek gift, to be feared. There were a thousand things she 


would rather have than a débutante party. She had finished at 
Miss Fleet’s school, one of the oldest girls there. She was 
beyond the age to go to college, her mother said, but the dream 
of education, of self-reliance, was always with her. Miss Fleet’s 
diploma would have admitted her to Bryn Mawr or Radcliffe; 
this was rather surprising, because she had always despised Miss 
Fleet’s as an institution of learning. Girls went there for the 
benefit of their parents’ social position; most of the New Yorkers 
avoided Lucinda because they knew too much about Pelig Harbi- 
son and the bedside marriage; there were three Western girls, 
in somewhat her own position, whom she had grown fond of; 
two of them had gone home, the other to Radcliffe. 

New York seemed very lonely to Lucinda that winter; the 
rather limited pomp of the Harbison apartment bored her like 
prison walls. In little fits of desperation she caught herself won- 
dering if she had not nade a mistake in quitting the Weavers 
so brusquely; once she had seen Eddie on Fifth Avenue, a loose- 
jointed, pimply Yale freshman, very much tamed and humbled. 
She had learned from him that her father was dead, and the 
news had meant so little to her that she was somehow ashamed. 

The girl, long since arrived at the thinking age, sat at table 
that night and wondered what they were going to do with her 
next. She would knuckle down to her mother again, of course, 
for an unquestioning obedience had been ingrained in her. She 
wondered about that obedience, wondered how fair it was, and 
how long it would last. Matalea wanted to “bring her out,” for 
she was old enough to marry—and of that she was afraid. 

The supper party went gayly on, with Miss Cromwell mixing 
a mess of lobster and talking with that inexhaustible air which 
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had won for her a peculiar place in society. Rich people 
were Miss Cromwell’s business. She devoted her remarkably 
active life to inventing new needs for them, and promoting 
those needs with her genius for salesmanship: interior decora- 
tion, cigarettes, Russian ballets, charity drives, bootlegging, 
were all included in Vera’s accommodating list. During the war 
she had lent herself to the relief of a remote Polish province, 
since proved nonexistent. And now she had attached herself 
the Harbisons. 

You mustn’t spill paprika like that!” she was clacking on. 

Just a dash—just a dash. This is exactly the way they do 
t at Ciro’s. Ill teach you how some day. Matalea, that 
Queen Anne sideboard wont do with all this Sheraton. Shera- 
ton’s the thing now, you know. A little salt, Ken—there, 
there! Don’t go in for Italian, either. It’s dead as Lincoln 
I've thought of the most amusing arrangement for your 
drawing-room—” She gestured with her spoon, describing 
curves in the air: “Oval door-frames, marbled in copper 


Lucinda looked up ap- 

pealingly. “Do you 

want to dance?” she 
asked desperately. 


green and geranium color—for the floor I know of a tesselated 
composition in black and white squares—”’ 

“I know of a broken-down circus up in Bridgeport,” creaked 
Pelig Harbison. “They'll sell a secondhand tent cheap and throw 
in the side-show pictures. Tattooed man, snake-charmer, fat 
lady!”—with a glare at the whalelike Vera. 

“Now this lobster’s just right!” cried Vera, unmoved. “Do 
try it while it’s hot, Colonel Harbison.” 

Lucinda found it delicious; the astonishing Vera was a remark- 
able cook, and while she helped herself to a large portion, she 
explained how the Duc de Richelieu—all his friends called him 
Toto—had taken her into Ciro’s kitchen, introduced her to the 


chef, initiated her in the mys- 
teries of Ecrevisse Faubourg. 
She was a walking Almanach 
de Gotha. Matalea hung on 
her fast-flying words. Like 
Pelig, Lucinda regarded Miss 
Cromwell as a side-show ex- 
hibit. Yet the enormous spin- 
ster had a flair for success; 
Lucinda wondered what she 
thought when she was alone, 
if ever. 
“Now, if you’re going to give 
a dance for her—” continued 
Vera, again serving herself. 
Lucinda’s ears quickened. They 
were talking about her. “The 
Ritz is the only place this 
year—for dances, I mean. I 
wish you’d let me help. Prince 
and Princess Olivetti are in 
town. You haven’t met them? 
They’re charming. You must 
meet them. You must ask 
them. And the Baroness Ob- 
linski. She’s very brilliant. 
About the decorations: the 
hotel people will try to foist the regular cut-and-dried things on 
you. Don’t you let them. Leave it to me, and I'll introduce 
a Russian color-scheme, absolutely new in this country.” 

“The beer’s lukewarm. Where’s Shimba?” Pelig cut in. 

“I think he’s gone to bed, dear,” said Matalea in that gentle 
voice with which she always addressed him in public. “Lucinda, 
darling, will you look in the refrigerator?” 

Rather relieved to be doing something other than listening to 
Vera, Lucinda went through the swinging door into the neat blue 
pantry. That night her mind was filled with vague little schemes 
for herself, fantasies of what she would like to be, to do. The 
dishes in neat rows, the turquoise-colored wood, the primly 
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painted chairs, struck her with their cottage orderliness. She 
envied little Shimba, living in this pretty, narrow domain, his 
arms and legs always too busy to permit of dreams or discon- 
tent. It must be fine to work 

A shuffle of feet on the linoleum caused her to turn, just as 
she had opened the ice-box and begun taking out bottles. Colonel 
Fair, tall, ugly and loose-skinned as a dead codfish, had come 
quietly through the swinging door. 

“Oh!” She straightened up. 

“Want-any help?” he asked, awkwardly brushing cigar-ashes 
from his spotted waistcoat. 

“Thank you,” she said, with a matter-of-fact smile. She had 
always regarded him with the friendly indifference which the 
amiable young show to the amiable old. “You might carry two 
or three—if they aren’t too heavy—” She was afraid that, in 
his decrepitude, he might drop a bottle. 

“Too heavy!” He laughed a soft, clicking laugh, then came 
over to the ice-box and reached out as if to take his share of 
the bottles. But instead one of his long arms went rapidly, 
skillfully, around her waist. She stood very still and wanted to 
laugh, as we do in some impossible situations. 

“You aren't so very heavy,” he began in a sticky sweet voice. 
“You're a mighty nice little girl How would you like to have 
something to keep, all for yourself? A diamond bracelet. I 
know one that wouldn't be so hard to get—” 

She had lost her desire to laugh. The old man’s large, baggy, 
yellowish eyes were within an inch of hers. She could smeil his 
smoky breath. Then suddenly he put his hand on the back of 
her neck, pressed her head forward and kissed her mouth. 

In the most primitive possible way she answered by slapping 
his face; her hand stung with the blow, which she feared might 
be heard in the other room. A bottle dropped and broke. She 
was confused, frightened, ashamed; but Colonel Fair stood his 
ground, his expression absolutely unchanged. Slowly, very 
slowly, he took a soiled cotton handkerchief from his pocket and 
rubbed the burning spot on his cheek. Why should he resent it? 
Women had treated him far worse than that in his day. As for 
Lucinda, she took up her bottles and went back into the dining- 
room. Why should she tell? Whom could she tell? Who was 
there that would care? 


Chapter Twenty-four 

ELIG HARBISON had long since passed the time when morn- 

ing sleep is a pleasure; Matalea, on the other hand, still loved 
her bed. Pelig liked eight o’clock breakfast and demanded that 
his family share his preference. Lucinda was always there, often 
to stand as a buffer between her mother and the difficult old man. 

The morning after her encounter with Colonel Fair, the young 
Lucinda came into the dining-room and saw Pelig, at his usual 
place, glaring crookedly over a corner of his newspaper and 
snarling at the attentive Shimba. “Eight o’clock! All dead?” 

“No, sair. I sink not,” Shimba smiled. 

Pelig Harbison put up his paper again, feigning not to see 
Lucinda take her chair. Then he jerked down the sheet, peeped 
filmy eyes through glasses that sat awry on his trumpet nose. 

“Ho! So you’ve come to! And where’s your mother?” 

“She'll be here in a minute,” replied the girl. 

“Lost something, hasn’t she?” he barked. “Why’s she always 
losing things, hey? I don’t lose things. Southern women haven't 
got any more sense of order than a rat’s nest. And they’d sleep 
all day, if you’d let ’em.” 

“She might be looking for something,” faintly agreed Lucinda, 
who knew what her mother and her mother’s maid were in search 
of—one of the pear! earrings without which Matalea dared not 
appear. Then she said inadequately: “She has a headache, I 
think.” 

“T’ll bet she has. A woman can get a headache on a minute’s 
notice. Turn ’em off and on like water. I never lived with a 
woman yet but what she had a headache when she wanted to 
loaf in the morning.” 

The usual breakfast. Old Pelig would complain, at least twice, 
about the perfidy of women, at least once about his coffee being 
cold. The eight o’clock breakfast would be mentioned ad lib. Then, 
when Matalea came in, Pelig would rely on inspiration for a 
quarrel. Sometimes Lucinda could regard him impersonally, as a 
picture, look on him as a funny, bad old man; but forced to live 
in his house, he seemed, for the most part, a devilish oppressor. 


“Shimba!” his voice creaked from behind the newspaper. 
“This coffee is stone cold.” Shimba took it away. 

Then Pelig threw down his newspaper, glared at his plate, his 
bacon and eggs, his knife and fork, Lucinda. 

“What’s all this nonsense about giving you a ball? 
you want a ball for?” 

“T don’t,” said she, rather glad that the morning scolding had 
taken this turn. 

“You don’t? That’s funny. I never saw a woman yet that 
didn’t glory in pouring money down a rat-hole.” Then, cun- 
ningly observing that she was inclined to agree with him,. he 
changed his trap and asked: “What on earth do you want to do 
with yourself?” 

“T want to go to work.” 

“Work!” Pelig Harbison opened his mouth; his throat vented 
strange sounds. He was laughing. “Gar-hoo! What—what in 
the world would you work at? Farming? Bricklaying? Maybe 
you could work in the chorus. Needn’t be ashamed of yourself 
in a bathing-suit.” 

“I think I could find something to do,” she replied, looking 
away, but clinging to her point. 

“Aren’t you satisfied here?” 
come pathetic. 

“Ves,” she lied. 

“Don’t get sensitive,” he creaked 
to having a pretty girl around the house, do you? 
married pretty soon, what?” 

“nN ” 


What do 


Strangely his old voice had be- 


“You don’t think I object 
You'll get 


“Why not? It’s the next move, I should say.” 
“T don’t think I’d like that,” said Lucinda quietly. 


“Like it!” Again he showed symptoms of coming down with 
a laugh. “Like it! Probably not. Nobody does. But every- 
body does it—the damn fools.” 





When Matalea came in, wearing both her pearl earrings, he 
had broken into another fit of laughter, an unusual sound in that 
house at breakfast time. She was at once frightened and re- 
lieved. “Hic-hee! Whoo! Lucinda says she wants to go to 
work. Wow! All right. Let her get married. She can work 
then, you bet—work ’er husband.” 

After breakfast Pelig Harbison called for his car, his overcoat, 
his storm shoes. Then he stumped away on his Malacca stick. 
throwing back at his wife that he was going to Southampton to 
build a spite fence against a neighbor whose new garage spoiled 
his view. It was a sleety day, unsuitable for motoring, but 
Matalea made only the faintest protest. Even had she dared 
cross Pelig, it was not her policy to interfere with any adven- 
ture which, by a lucky blow, might shorten his life and brighten 
hers. 

When her mother came into her room that morning Lucinda 
saw a woman whose age was accentuated by her effort to con- 
ceal it. A face and body which had been rubbed, anointed, 
painted to the limit of human skill seemed to cry out through 
their concealment: “We are shopworn. We have seen our time.” 


“It’s so decadent.” 
His. fist went un- 
der his chin. “Look 
at the crazy colors 
of those dingbats 
along the walls—” 


Had Matalea married a younger man, she might have retained 


some of the sparkle which prolongs youth; but there is a 
chameleonlike quality in women. They glow or gray with their 
surrounding colors. Men, on the other hand, are of a more 
uncompromising dye. At seventy they break into old age; after 
that they may live to be a hundred and change very little in 
external appearance. And Pelig Harbison gave promise of going 
on indefinitely. 

“Darling,” began Matalea crisply that morning, “what was it 
you said to Pelig about going to work?” 

“I just told him,” said the slim girl, rising from her desk, 
“that I'd rather be doing something.” 

“But what could you do?” Exactly what Pelig had asked, 
what Miss Owsley had asked years before. 

Lucinda’s objective was confused. She had thought so much 
about it, and come to no satisfactory point. Miss Fleet’s school 
had been an intensive training in idleness, a constant reminder 
that feminine hands are made for rings, for pretty gestures, for 
the swinging of a mashie, for the beckoning of potential hus- 
bands. 
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“T could learn to type and be a secretary—” she fished out of 
one of her romantic dreams. 

“Don't be silly,” begged her mother. “This is no time for 
theorizing. I should think you could do better than bring up 
such a thing before Pelig, just when I’m doing my utmost to 
interest him in your party.” 

Lucinda settled on the edge of the bed and folded her 
useless hands. “But I don’t want a party,” she was going to 
sey. “All I want is to be something that I am that’s never been 
given a thought by you, never been recognized.” 

“Don’t give him notions,” her mother was saying on. “He’s 
glad enough to put a stumblingblock in my way. You must think 
what you're saying. And you ought to be more grateful. Most 
girls would be proud to have so much done for them.” 

Lucinda was not proud. She was depressed and a little un- 
happy. 

“When you marry, you'll be thankful for the chance Pelig and 
I gave you,” Matalea insisted. “No man will ever look at you 
if you hide yourself away like this—like a nun. There. Vera 
Cromwell’s here to talk about the arrangements. Do go in and 
try to be polite to her,’ 


[* the stony drawing-room sat Miss Cromwell, crowned with a 
coquettish hat, her little mouth obscured in blubber, blowing 
wreaths of cigarette smoke. 

“Lucinda, my dear!” she cried with the greatest familiarity. 
“How well you look in that pinkish brown! You should neyer 
wear anything else.” She perked her head critically. Lucinda 
had become a decorative effect. “How adorable you'd be in a 
Cinquecento costume. With a horned wimple and gold mesh on 
your hair. Very amusing. I’m arranging a pageant for the Bul- 
garian Relief—Mrs. Gordon Merriman’s at the head of it. Dar- 
ling, could you find me a cigarette? Thanks. I left my case 
somewhere.” 

Lighting, puffing and talking at the same time, Vera went on: 
“Haven't we been fortunate in getting the Ritz ballroom for you! 
Nobody thinks of giving a large dance anywhere else. I want to 
give the party an effect—a tone. Not one of those dreadfully 
tedious hotel affairs. My word!” With a nimbleness which her 
vast body belied, she vaulted from subject to subject. ‘What 
adorable old velour! The very Venetian pink I’ye—” Mrs. 
Harbison came in. “Good morning, Matalea,” chimed Vera with 
her usual disregard for honorifics, and fingered the curtains. 
“What charming Venetian velours! Where did you get it?” 

“Baumgarten’s. I thought the room needed color.” 

“Oh, you're right.” Her hungry little eyes swept the room, 
condemning it. Vera Cromwell was selling Sheraton and so 
made it a business to underrate the Italian style. “Of course, 
they’re all wrong in this room.” 

“I'd love to change it,” said Matalea dubiously. “But Pelig 
didn’t like it in the first place, and now he simply wont have 
it changed.” 

“Well, I've been to the Ritz and arranged everything,” pro- 
claimed Vera, a smile showing dimly through her fat. 

“You wonderful person!” Matalea clapped her hands. 
you ever sleep?” 

“Hardly ever. But there’s a remarkable Viennese specialist, a 
Dr. Kobalt, who has invented something he calls Elixir Hypnotique. 
It makes you sleep like a baby—no after-effects of any kind. I 
wish you'd let me send you a case About the Ritz: I 
coaxed Mr. Friedman to let us have the ballroom for the nine- 
teenth of January.” 

“That gives us nearly a month,” mused Matalea. 

“That’s the peak of the season,” exulted Vera. “Everybody’ll 
be in town. And there will be enough time before Lent for 
Lucinda to go everywhere. She'll be deluged with beaux. She’ll 
be a sensation. Now, about publicity: Of course the Ritz has 
its own press-agent. He’s very good, but the regular newspaper 
type. We want this to be different. If you'll leave the press 


“Don’t 


Like a motion-pic- 
She was 


“THERE sat Lucinda, faintly wondering. 
ture star, she was to have publicity, press-agents. 
Leave it to Vera. ’ 
“T’ve been going over my lists,” said Matalea, taking from her 


to be the pre-Lenten sensation. 
desk a Social Register, stuffed with notes. “But some of these 
people we scarcely know.” 

“That shouldn’t make any difference,” said Vera easily. “And 
you mustn’t forget Prince and Princess Olivetti and Baroness 
Oblinski. They'll add just the tone your party needs. How 
about the others?” 


Mated 


Matalea was, for her, strangely undecided. She had aimed 
high. New York’s social peaks were to be stormed with invita- 
tions, Philadelphia’s heights showered. Names of people with 
whom she had barely touched elbows at Piping Rock, Meadow- 
brook, Southampton, were jotted down with desperate wistful- 
ness. This was for Matalea the great chance of redemption; it 
only remained for her to shake a little more from Pelig’s ad- 
hesive grasp. “Suppose they should ali fail me!” she moaned. 
“Don’t be afraid,” urged Vera, helping herself to another ciga- 
rette. “There’s no such thing as an empty ballroom any more. 
Then—just supposing all the real people don’t come. You'll 
always have the floaters.” At the unusual word Lucinda, who 
had been dreaming again, came to with renewed attention. “Oh, 
you know,” explained the experienced Vera almost contemptu- 
ously, “college boys in borrowed evening clathes. Cheeky young 
clerks who know the ropes. They’re floating around New York 
every night, looking for a dance—anything suits them. If they 
can’t get in at the Ritz, why, Cinderella Hall goes just as well. 
Last winter when Gertie van Laerens gave her party for Gladys, 
I counted thirty-six floaters on the floor at the same time 
Invited? They had the best invitations in the world—their own. 
My dear, you can’t imagine how easy it is to walk into a hotel 
one. No, Matalea, you needn’t worry about not having a 
crowd.” 

Mrs. Harbison’s brow began to cloud again as she said: 
asked the Cornelius Bagleys and the Astor Harbingers. 
them very slightly.’ 

“Don't weaken,” said Vera. “They'll come.” 

“And the Plantaganet van Laerens?” 

“Count on ’em.” 

“What makes you think they'll come?” Matalea looked up 
sharply. “Such people are very hard to get.” 

“If you give a big enough party, you needn’t worry about peo- 
ple coming. Mercy, no! Even in New York there isn’t a spec- 
tacular ball like this one every night. When you buy the Ritz 
ballroom, it means you’re out for blood. You'll be surprised to 
find how many people will flock to it. Look at the way the 
Grossbergs pulled ‘em in last year when Adéle came out. It 
was so vulgar that everybody howled. But they were all there, 
skipping about, drinking the Grossberg champagne. The Gross- 
bergs fairly smothered ’em with orchids, poured wine down their 

By the way, you’d better ask the Carlo Maebries 
—she was Adéle Grossberg, you know. Married a month after she 
came out. I made the match!” 

Lucinda shuffled in her chair, anxious to be gone. 

“And you really think the Bagleys and the Harbingers and 
the Van Laerens will come?” asked Mrs. Harbison hopefully. 

“Don’t give it another thought,” reassured the resourceful Vera. 
“They'll come and have a perfectly corking time. That doesn’t 
mean, of course, that you'll ever see them again. Paying social 
debts has rather gone out, you know.” Silence fell, but Vera 
enlivened it with the reassurance: “You must leave that to me.” 

Lucinda slipped from the room, leaving the two women with 
their heads over the Social Register. For once in her life she 
put her faith in Pelig Harbison. He wouldn’t give Matalea the 
money. Lucinda had sensed a limit to his fortune which Matalea 
had chosen to regard as infinite. Her mother would be defeated 
this time! They wouldn’t have the ball. 


“T’ve 
I know 


Chapter Twenty-five 
But they did have the ball. 

Lucinda, its ostensible aim and object, was in the full blaze 
of it before she realized how completely Matalea had had her 
way, how incontinently Pelig had knuckled under. A costumed 
orchestra occupied a great booth, reminiscent of the Chauve- 
Souris, and blared out the same tunes that orchestras were blar- 
ing everywhere from New York to Calcutta. Colors wove into 
colors, swirled, intermingled, disintegrated Lucinda had an 
impression of orchids, flaring like torches on high pillars, of vio- 
lent streamers of queer orange and crazy red, proclaiming Vera 
Cromwell’s taste in carnival decoration; of Vera herself, wallow- 
ing from place to place like a porpoise in green silk; of Matalea, 
busy, triumphant, laughing publicly, scolding privately; of débu- 
tantes who came boisterously, as to a Coney Island frolic; of 
dowagers who chose to treat her as an exhibit at a side-show. 

By three o’clock she had danced to the point of exhaustion. 
Matalea and Vera in turns had annoyed her with popularity, 
twitching her here, pulling her there, hurling her from one pair 
of arms to another. It was her party. (Continued on page 124) 
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N R. WILLIAMS made indefinite yet patent movements behind 
+ his napkin. His hand, in its shroud of crumpled linen, 
presently emerged to deposit something at his feet. Four tall 
glasses, tinkling with ice and looking innocently like ginger ale, 
appeared. Mr. Williams pushed three in as many directions 
across the table, and succeeded in looking as unselfconscious as 
a plump Buddha. 

“*At’s the stuff!” he appraised after a satisfying draught. “Best 
I've had this side of Pittsburgh. Wish I could get a case of it. 
Well, here’s to crime!” He hoisted again. 

The pretty red-headed girl on his right accorded him the com- 
plimentary giggle his heart craved. “You tell ’em, Big Bill,” 
she advised merrily. “Say, listen, do you really have to leave 
town tomorrow?” 





















Mr. Williams rose. 
“Come on, Reddy,” 
hesang out. “ Let Pa- 
pa show you how they 
shake ‘em in Frisco.” 


Mr. Williams patted the hand so close to his own. “Important 
deal on,” he drawled. “Yep. This is the last and only party 
we'll be throwing till I come again.” 

The very morose gentleman opposite sighed heavily. “That’s 
the way with you big business men,” he confided with resigna- 
tion. “Always involved in some million-dollar confab that can’t 
wait.”” He brightened as his glass found his lips. 

Mr. Williams threw him a look of genuine liking. This Chi- 
cago representative of Dr. Rainer’s Remedy was One Regular 
Fellow, he decided. “Oh, well,” he said, trying to look as though 
million-dollar confabs came regularly with his daily dozen, “that’s 
the way it goes, you know. Can’t complain, though. It’s been a 
good trip so far. After all, there’s no place like li’l ol’ N’York, 
you know.” He had been born in Iowa. 

The pretty Redhead sighed, “Gosh, I’ve always wanted to go 
there!” and Mr. Williams became carefully alert. He liked a 
good time, he would have told you, but he always watched his 
step. These dolls couldn’t put anything over on him! No sir. 
He winked at the morose representative of Dr. Rainer. The 
wink was meant to indicate a freemasonry of understanding 
between them which eliminated the two girls. His expansive 
joviality increased with his persiflage. “You'd ought to get next 
to my friend there.” Mr. Williams was sociably serious. “He’s 
one of the biggest men in motion pictures today. Hasn’t he told 
your” He was immensely tickled with himself. “If you’re good 
li'l girls,’"—his voice sank,—‘‘he might get you into the movies. 
You gave Gloria Swanson her chance, didn’t you, Mac?” 
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The Redhead and her friend in the Dutch bob exchanged 
glances on their own account. Afterward they would wonder 
in conference and bedraggled kimonos why these old birds didn’t 
get a new line. But they knew what was expected of them; so, 
“Yeah?” they chorused. They cast admiring glances, for the 
dinner had been abundant, and girls have to put up with a lot 
these days. “Yeah?” , 

“S’truth,” said Mr. Williams. “You're not traveling incog, 
are you, Mac? Have I spilled the beans?” He was having a 
lovely time. His wife often said he should have gone on the stage. 

The very morose gentleman shrugged. Then he took up his 
end of the badinage. “How much was it your uncle left you, 
a million, or a million and a half?” he queried earnestly. 

“Oh, go on!” Mr. Williams reached down for the bottle he 
imagined was concealed. “Go on.” He forgot caution in the 
role of millionaire, and tipped unctuously. 

“That boy,” pursued the morose man on a tangent of his own, 
“has gone through two fortunes that I know of.” He gazed 
fondly at Mr. Williams, and by a flicker of an eyelash intimated 
farce. The girls sat mute. After all, there might be something 
in it. You couldn’t always tell. “And he’s the lucky guy; 
always more kale coming in for him, too. He dont have to 
work a day if he don't want 
to.” The morose man took 


The Gay Old Bird 


“Home three solid months,” thought Mr. Williams, a shade 
disconsolately. “No more parties, no more gin, ginger and joy 
Oh, well—” He tried to be philosophical about it. “Be nice to 
see Josephine and the kids again. Good for a man to feel respon 
sible and substantial, I suppose—make the best of it, anyhow.” 
He was, indeed, such a philosophical soul that he worked himself 
into the réle of Good Provider and Happy Family Man with real 
gusto. As he proceeded with his letter to Josephine, he began 
really to believe he ached to be at home again. 

It was cozy, yes, downright inspiring, to get home at night and 
tell her all the intimate little things that made up his business day. 
Sometimes, certainly, as he was giving her the advantage of an 
account of some cunning deal, of some courageous affair wherein 
he had made an unsuspecting pharmacist purchase a gross of Dr 
Rainer when he had only wanted a half, Mr. Williams would 
experience the chill sensation of not being listened to. “I said 
to him, I said, ‘Listen,’ I said, ‘think I don’t know what you need 
in this shebang better than you do? Listen,’ I said to him, ‘I'll 
tell you—’” He would be brought up with a start to perceive 
the unintentional disinterest in Josephine’s face. Twenty-five years 
of life with her had taught him to know she would presently com- 
municate: “Rice—let me see: I must order rice tomorrow, and 

coffee. We're out of coffee again, and—” 
“Josephine,” he* would shout accusingly, 





up his glass with the com- 
fortable feeling that he had 
contributed his bit to the 
evening’s gayety. 

The Redhead leaned 
toward Mr. Williams. ‘‘Hon- 
est, what is your line?” she 
asked. 

“Steel” Dr. Rainer’s 
representative came to life 
again. ‘“‘He’s one of the 
best-known steel men in the 
country.” 

Mr. Williams, whose busi- 
ness moment s—liké the 
Regular Fellow’s—were 
filled with pride at his bot- 
tled amendments to the 
human constitution, glowed. 
He felt that he looked like 
a steel magnate. Anyhow, 
didn’t do to let these dames 
know too much about you. 
And wasn’t‘ol’ Mac putting 
it over? Darned if these 
girls didn’t believe him! It 
was, certainly some party. 

The music started on a 
slither of good intentions 
and fearful noise, and Mr. 
Williams rose just a little 
unsteadily. “Come _ on, 
Reddy,” he sang out. “Let 
Papa show you how they 
shake ’em in ’Frisco.”’ 





ACK in his hotel room 

later that night Mr. 
Williams pondered on the 
length and breadth of his 
latest party, whistling softly. 
Good scout, Mac! Nice 
girls, too, and they sure had 
them going. Lucky they 
didn’t know his N’York ad- 
dress, though. “Always 
watch my step—that’s my 
motto,” he said to his shav- 
ing mirror. He wasn’t a 
bit sleepy. Get through 
packing and dash off a let- 
ter to the wife. Let’s see: 
two days in Philly, a day 
and a night in Newark— 
he’d be back at the family 





“you're not listening to me!” 

Her placid eyes would fix on him apolo- 
getically. “Oh, yes, dear, I am. I was only 
thinking.” ‘ 

“Why do you have to think when I’m talk- 
ing?” he would demand. She never told him 
why, and so, of course, he never knew. From 
the center table would come Junior's wail: 
“Say, Pop, listen to this: help me out with 
this, will you? This darn algebra, no good in 
it! Listen: ‘If X equals the distance between 
C and D, what will—’” 

“Now, your teacher don’t expect me to do 
your home-work for you, son. You better 
dig‘it out for yourself. No sir, do you no good 
if I go helping you.’ Mr. Williams would 
shunt smoothly into security. 

JOSEPHINE: “You might just put him on 
the right road, Father.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (turning a page of his news- 
paper): “No sir.. Course, I could set him. right 
in a second. It’s the principle. It’s for his 
own good, I don’t, I tell you.” 

Josephine would peer at him with hef placid, 
uneventful eyes. ‘“Well—” Sometimes he 
half suspected she thought he couldn’t help 
Junidr if he wanted to. He sighed pathetically 
in his room a thousand miles away from 
Josephine now. She didn’t understand him. 
He knew she never found him heroic. Other 
women, especially the darling young things, 
found him wholly wonderful. He took a sort 
of self-pitying pride in the life he led. He 
salved his conscience by remembering a man 
must lead his own life. 

His elder daughter, Mary Ellen, had the 
same tormenting way of intimating sHe didn’t 
believe him a marvel. 

“Thinks I’m just a good meal-ticket,” Mr. 
Wiiliams observed to himself bitterly. “She'd 
be tickled to death to get as good a husband 
as her mother did! But she never will, by 
George! She’ll never get any kind of a hus- 
band a-tall.” Mary Ellen, dragging the eve- 
nings away with infinitesimal stitching by the 
lamp, jabbing her fabric with quick little 
stabs as if she took out upon it her puny 
rancor on the life that passed her by! 

Upstairs Maronica would be dressing to go 
out. Maronica, whose name had been Joseph- 
ine’s last feeble gesture—like the Bonheur 
horses framed on the wall—toward the artistic. 
Maronica’s voice would trail down angrily 
from her room: “Mother, where’s the white 
collar to my crépe de chine? Well, didn’t you 











fireside by the end of the 


week. His daughter, waiting on a street-corner for—for what? 


say you'd do it up for me today? Did 
you? Well, I should think you or Ma’ Ellen 
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might of. What time do I get to do things like that, working 
down at that old Christian Helpers’ thing all day?” 

Maronica would appear, a crushed, silly-looking little hat on her 
head. “Honestly, Mother, seems as if you might of when you 
promised.” 

“ "Snowaytotalktoyourmother,” Mr. Williams would sigh. What 
a home! 

Mary ELLEN (bitterly): “Where you going tonight, Maronica?” 

“Oh, just to Betty’s. I told you.” 

Mr. Williams would rouse. He was fondest of this brisk daughter 
of his, liking to imagine she took after him—up to a point. “Now, 
you get in early,” he would admonish. “Don’t forget you have to 
get up early.” 

“Maybe Betty’ll ask me to stay all night with her. 
Mother, if she asks me?” 

“Ask your father.” 

No harm in that. 
So, “All right.” 

Maronica was gay enough, but in fleeting moments Mr. Wil- 
liams was troubled because she too never had young men come to 
call. Impossible to think she would ever become a Mary Ellen. 
What “was the matter with his daughters? There was young Bra- 
dish at his office, who had seen him on the street with Maronica, 
and who had made tentative suggestions ever since that he be 
introduced. Well, he must take young Bradish home with him 
some evening. .. . 

“. . « « looking forward to seeing you all. Love, Father.” 

Mr. Williams concluded his letter. He sat before the desk (he 
always stopped at the Best Hotel) in the uncomfortable straight 
chair, thinking deeply. Well, he’d be home for three months, then 
on the road for another three He cheered considerably. 
He delved into a pocket, frisking out a small memorandum book. 
It had been Josephine’s Christmas gift two years before. The 
entries were neat, if obscure hieroglyphics, the only distinguishing 
mark being that most of the names had a distinct “Mr.” before 
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Good for the girl to have her innocent fun. 


Mary Ellen: “Where 
you going tonight, 
Maronica?” “Oh, just 
to Betty's, [told you.” 


them. Those without were really men whom Mr. Williams de- 
sired to keep tabulated. The rest were girls, girls masquerading 
thus for the sake of the occasionally prying eyes of Mrs. Wil- 
liams. Once she had said: “You must know such a lot of inter- 
esting men. Look! All the way from San Francisco to Boston 
and Albany. My, it must be interesting to know so many people.” 

“Um-hum,” Mr. Williams had said, congratulating himself on 
his farsightedness. If he had been a great man of affairs inter- 
viewed for the Sunday supplements upon the secret of success, 
he would have said, “Always outthink the other fellow,” and he 
would have added under his breath: “And always including the 
Missus.” 

So now he flipped the pages of his little book, pausing in con- 
templation of Mabel in Boston and Grace in Kansas City and 
Babe in Philly; must have a good party with lil ol’ Babe in 
Philly this time. Should he send her a wire? No, better not 
risk it. Best never to put anything, unless legitimate, in writing, 
even on a telegraph blank. He wagged his head in admiration 
of the smart fellow he was. Anyhow, if Babe was busy, plenty 
of others. He'd never had a better time in his life than in St. 
Louis, where he hadn’t known a soul when he stepped off the 
train and had picked up the hat-check girl at his hotel imme- 
diately after dinner. And right here in Chicago Mac had merely 
stepped to the telephone to conjure out the Redhead and her 
Dutch bobbed friend. 

He recalled again the pleasant admiration for himself he had 
had from the pretty Redhead, and sighed again because he wasn’t 
a hero at home. Were-a wife’s kisses always without enterprise, 
he wondered. Not that he wanted to kiss these obliging girls he 
met—no; the unsuspected Puritan within him rebelled at that. 
He was “true” to Josephine! He just liked being adored for the 
feeling of devilishness it gave him. 

When, two days later, Mr. Williams concluded his business of 
the day in Philadelphia and let fall to the second assistant man- 
ager, “Know any girls?” the second (Continued on page 138) 





N R. AND Mrs. WALTER PETERS stood on the deck of the Tullonia 


They had been waiting since ten 
Mr. Peters had twice sug- 
“T’ve lost 


waiting for her to sail. 
o'clock, and it was now nearly noon. 
gested that they go ashore and go back to Dyke, Ohio. 
interest,” he said. 

But their bags and things were down in their stateroom, and if 
they were going to have as much trouble finding their stateroom 
again as they had the first time, the ‘boat would surely have sailed 
before they got off. Both Mr. and Mrs. Peters had cried out of 
sheer hopelessness when they were trying to find Stateroom 312. 
Mrs. Petérs had never seen Mr. Peters cry before, and it was a 
wretched experience for her. They had finally asked a steward to 
find it for them, and he, being new on the ship, had got lost too, 
and all three of them had ended up in the second-class kitchen, 
crying as if their hearts would break. 

So it seemed hardly feasible to go back to Stateroom 312 for 
the bags, much as Mr. Peters wanted to leave the ship and never 
see it again. They were, in effect, trapped. 

On the deck with the Peters’ were several hundred others, all 
standing by the gangplank waiting for the ship to start. Each of 
the several hundred passengers had three friends on the dock, and 
om was trying to communicate some last-minute message to 
them. 

“Tell Bessie to write just as soon as she hears from Uncle 
Fred in the upper left-hand drawer of my bureau and 

There’s Eddie! Be 
sure to have Father take care of that cough care of the 
American Express Company seasick already 
There’s George! Hoo-hoo, George! He doesn’t see us..... 
Here we are, George! Hoo-hoo! Don’t do anything I 
wouldn’t do Look, Alice’s crying Tell the milk- 
man not to deliver any more milk until you let him know—and 
stop the Sunday papers I guess we’re off What’s 
he saying? .... What did you say? .... No, I wont 
There’s Mabel! Hoo-hoo, Mabel!” 

“Who are all these people?” asked Mr. Peters. 
terrible?” 

Mr. Peters was just discovering for himself the first fact that 
every ocean traveler realizes, and that is that, before the ship 
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“Aren’t they 


sails, not one of the passengers looks socially possible. It would 
be difficult to assemble’in one place a less prepossessing group of 
people than those who seem to be sailing with you. And be- 
fore the trip has ended, you are engaged to be married to three 
of them, have sworn lifelong friendship with eighteen, and ex- 
changed addresses for daily correspondence with the rest. 

With Mr. Peters’ homicidal proclivities, however, this initial 
dislike for his fellow-passengers was discouraging to his wife. She 
had felt that, after his killings in New York and Dyke, Ohio, the 
sea air would bring back some of his old-time tolerance and 
nerve-control. But here the boat had not yet sailed, and Mr. 
Peters was already looking about him with that light in his eye 
which Mrs. Peters knew so well. Things looked pretty black 
for the voyage. 

At any rate, the tension eased up a bit as soon as they had 
set sail, for the mob at the rail dispersed and went to their 
respective cabins and chairs. Mr. and Mrs. Peters went inside 
to write postcards. Not that Mr. Peters had anyone to whom he 
wanted to send a postcard—he simply wanted to get inside, away 
from it all. 

In the afternoon he felt more gregarious. He and Mrs. Peters 
took their places in their steamer-chairs and sat watching the 
horizon over the top of the rail. It was rather restful. Mr. 
Peters settled back with a feeling of calm such as he had not 
experienced for months. After all, perhaps things were going to 
be all right. Perhaps the population of the world had not been 
such a mistake as he had begun to believe it. There certainly 
was something soothing about that horizon gliding along the top of 
the rail. After several half-hearted attempts to keep his eyes 
open, Mr. Peters gave in and dozed. 

Suddenly down the deck came a great tramping and laughing. 
Mr. Peters’ feet, which protruded ever so slightly over the edge 
of his steamer-chair, were brushed off by the passage of some 
terrific force, which unwrapped his legs from the steamer-rug and 
brought him to an upright position with his eyes wide open. He 
saw the backs of three stalwarts, one man and two women, walk- 
ing abreast with great, long strides down the deck. The exercise- 
hounds had begun! 

Picking up his feet, he rewrapped them in the rug, and lay 
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By Robert C. 
Benchley 


T is hoped that Mr. 

and Mrs. Peters and 
Mr. Benchley will, ulti- 
mately, reach Paris. They 
will if Mr. Benchley has 
his way, for Parisis a 
familiar hunting-ground 
to him, which is one rea- 
son the Peters’ were so 
anxious to have him ac- 
company them. Since 
the receipt of the present 
account of the voyage 
nothing has been heard 
from the party, but all 
hope is by no means lost. 


back again. He had been so near asleep that it all was rather 
hazy to him, and while he was irritated, he was not quite aroused. 
Again the sliding horizon hypnotized him into shutting his eyes. 
\gain he dozed. 

Buckéty-buckety! The walkers had completed their first lap 
and were back. Off went Mr. Peters’ feet again, and unwound 
came his rug. With something as near an oath as he ever got 
(swearing was something that Mr. Peters seldom sought refuge 
in, for he had other resources—perhaps if he had allowed himself 
to swear at times, he would have killed fewer people) he moved 
his chair back out of range and sat waiting for the third lap. He 
could almost hear the heavy footsteps as they passed on the other 


side of the deck. At any rate, he heard them as they turned the ~ 


corner and came down the stretch again. Tramp-tramp-tramp! 
This time as they passed by they did not hit him. He was too 


Illustrated by Rea Irvin 


far back. But they radiated health. They glowed with their 
exercise to a point where they were positively offensive. And 
they called out to friends as they went by: “Come on, you lazy 
old things! Get up your circulation! Twenty times around the 
deck before dinner!” 

That gave them seventeen times more to go. Seventeen times 
more to stride along, heads back, letting the wind blow through 
their hair, laughing gayly and throwing themselves into their play 
with a vigor that threw Mr. Peters in a white heat of rage. If 
there was one thing that he hated, it was people who walked for 
the sake of walking. And when, in addition, they impressed the 
fact of their energy on him with a regularity such as this, the 
strain threatened to break him down. 

Here they came again! Heigh-ho! Now another group, goaded 
on by the pioneers, had taken up the march and started around 
the other way. The two groups 
met each time right in front of Mr. 
Peters’ chair, necessitating a re- 
routing of the course and much col- 
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liding and laughter. li they came 
around once more, Mr. Peters de- 
cided to scream. 

Instead, however, he said to Mrs. 
Peters: “I guess Ill go up for- 
ward and see the ocean.” 

Picking a moment when the 
track was clear, he left his chair 
and went up to a2 secluded corner 
under the bridge. From here he 
could stand with his back to the 
rest of the ship and watch the 
prow push the water back with a 
sound which was strangely satisfy- 
ing to Mr. Peters. He could even 
dream a bit. Mr. Peters hadn’t 
daydreamed for many years, but 
there was something about the 
sight of the white foam rushing 
away from the bows which induced 
a dreamy contemplation of his old 
romances, long-forgotten. 

“Well, neighbor, pretty big ocean, 
isn’t it?’ 

Mr. Paters was gently elbowed 
over, and a large man with a golf- 
cap on the top of his head took 
his place beside him. 
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Mr. Peters said nothing but continued his dreamy contempla- 
tion of the sea. 

“First trip across?” queried the large man. 

“Ves,” said Mr. Peters. 

“This is my third.” 

“Third, eh?” 

“Yes sir, my third. I have business over in Marseilles. Cordage 
business. We do a big export business, and I have to run over 
to Marseilles every so oiten to see that things are running 
properly. Combine bus:ness with pleasure, you know.” This 
seemed {9 please the large man, for he laughed heartily. 

“Our works are up in Massachusetts,” he went on. “Got a big 
plant there, covering several acres. And another smaller plant up 
in New Hampshire. Keeps me pretty busy running back and 
forth between the two places. But I like it, though. Keeps you 
young, I always say. You in the manufacturing business?” 

“No,” said Mr. Peters, although God knows that he was. 

“Literary?” 

“No.” 

“Retired, perhaps?” 

‘No.” 

“Well, that’s fine. Traveling alone?” 

“No.” 

The large man pulled his cap down an eighth of an inch so 
that it now covered the very top of his forehead. Then he 
looked at Mr. Peters knowingly 

“Wife?” he asked. 

“No.” 

“T see.” Then, with a broad-minded smile: “Well, that’s fine. 
We all have our fun in-one way or another, I guess. Mine’s 
fishing. A great fisher. Every spring you see me packing up the 
old boots and rods and getting up to Maine just as soon as the 
fish begin to run. Ever do any fishing?” 

Mr. Peters turned. 

“Yes,” he said. “I’ve got some lines out now over the stern. I 
have to go and look.at them. Good-by.” 

The large man seemed incredulous but accepted the statement 
without a murmur, and Mr. Peters hurried to the smoking-room. 

Here he found 
a group of gen- 
tlemen who. were 
celebrating the 
emergence of the 
ship from the 
three-mile limit. 

One of them had 
begun __ celebrat- 
ing the night be- 
fore the ship 
sailed and hardly 
noticed the dif- 
ference when the 
ship's bar was 
opened. As a 
matter of fact, 
he had never felt 
the pinch of Pro- 
hibition, even in 
New York, but 
there was some- 


All at Sea 


“Nothing for him, thanks,” cried the Prince of Good Fellows 
“Listen to the kid! Nothing for him, thanks! Why, you old 
tramp, you, don’t you try to josh me. Here, steward, a dry 
Martini for Mr. Goofis, here!” 

With something very much like a snarl, Mr. Peters wrenched 
himself away from his tormentor and stumbled over the doorsill 
out onto the deék. Pushing aside a platoon of deck-walkers, h: 
made his way back to his steamer-chair. There he found Mrs 
Peters in conversation with a strange lady and gentleman who 
seemed to be occupying the neighboring seats. 

“Here he is now,” said Mrs. Peters. “Walter, I want you to 
meet,—I don’t think I caught your name,” she said to the lady, 
who informed her that it was Roscoe, “—Mr. and Mrs. Roscoe 
They are from St. Louis, and know the Jepsons.” 

“I see,” said Mr. Peters. 

“We wondered if we couldn't get you to make a fourth at 
bridge, Mr. Peters,” said Mrs. Roscoe brightly. “Mrs. Peters, 
here, is willing if you are.” 

“I don’t play bridge well,” objected Mr. Peters, backing away. 

“Oh, none of us do,” said Mrs. Roscoe. “At least I’m sure 
that I don’t, and Henry, here, is worse than I am.” 

At any rate, it would keep him out of the way of the celebrants 
and the talker and the walkers; so Mr. Peters gave in, although 
playing bridge was not one of his major sports. 

In the card-room several groups had already taken the seats 
they were to occupy all the rest of the voyage when they weren't 
eating, but there was still a table left for the Peters group. This, 
as it turned out later, was unfortunate. 

The game started much as other games start, Mrs. Roscoe and 
Mr. Peters against Mrs. Peters and Mr. Roscoe. Mr. Peters didn’t 
notice that anything was out of the way until the end of the third 
hand. His mind was on other things. At the end of the third 
hand, he caught his partner’s eye. It was icy. 

“Did I do something wrong?” he asked. 

“Oh, no! Just lost the game for us, that’s all.’ Mrs. Roscoe 
tossed this off with a shrill little laugh. 

“You knew that I held the queen of diamonds,” she explained. 

“I don’t know it even now,” replied Mr. Peters. 

“Oh, well, it doesn’t make any great dif- 
ference,” said his partner, implying by her 
tone that it did make a great deal of dif- 
ference. So the game went on. 

At the end of the next hand, the glance 
that Mr. Peters got was even more devas- 
tating. 

“Really, Mr. Peters, I don’t like to be 
critical, but you did signal me that you 
wanted clubs, didn’t you?” 

“I wouldn’t know how to signal for 
clubs if I were starving,” said Mr. Peters. 

“I’m sorry,” said Mrs. Roscoe, drawing 
herself in behind her cards. Mr. Peters 
looked up just in time to catch her making 
a grimace of despair at her husband, who 
smiled sympathetically back at her. Mr. 
Peters grew very red. 

Out through the window in the back of 
the card-room he could see the stern of the 
boat. It was almost dusk, but he could 
make out the heavy bulk against the gray 





thing about be- 
ing able to get 





his alcoholic food 
legally and at 
less expense that 
stirred him to 
great emotional 
demonstration. 

‘‘Here’s another 
member!” he 
hailed Mr. Pe- 
ters as he en- 
tered. “Come on, 

Buster! Come on 

and join the 

Freemen’s Club! A dry Martini for fifteen cents is the initiation 
fee. Come on, you old rounder, you!” 

And Mr. Peters found himself dragged to a table where the 
others members of the club were initiating themselves over and 
over again. 

“Nothing for me, thanks,” said Mr. Peters, pulling away. 


sky. Suddenly he noticed that it was swell- 
ing. Very slowly the flagpole on the stern 
rose, and then very slowly it fell. The 
whole stern seemed to be rising and falling 
with it. It had a peculiar sideways motion 
which bothered Mr. Peters. He said noth- 
ing, but looked back at his cards. 

“That was my king that you trumped,” 
Mrs. Roscoe was saying to him. 

“I’m sorry,” said Mr. Peters. He re- 
membered that he had had kippered her- 
ring for luncheon. 

Another glance at the window caught 
the stern this time halfway between a 
rise and fall. It hung there for a sec- 
ond, then trembled and sank. A glass fell over on the sideboard. 

“Roughing up a bit,” said Mr. Roscoe genially. “I bid two 
spades.” 

“If you don’t mind, I think I'll stop after this rubber,” said Mr. 
Peters. There was no opposition to this proposal, and so five min- 
utes saw Mr. Peters on deck again. (Continued on page 118) 
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By 


Elsa Barker 


It is curious that while most women 
will flee from the mysterious, it is 
often the woman writer who tells 
the best tales of mystery—for in- 
stance, Elsa Barker, who in this 
story of her native New England 
hills somewhat recalls Anna Kath- 
arine Green at that great mystery 
writer's best. And Elsa Barker 
brings to her task not only a fine 
talent for plot-construction and a 
mind thoroughly trained in modern 
psychology, but the fine spirit of the 
poetess who wrote “The FrozenGrail” 
and “Songs of a Vagrom Angel.” 


“Have you—or 
haven't you?” 
This from Aunt 
Kate. The agent 
hesitated. “You 
might look at the 
Freer place.” 


The 
NSeemn 
wner 


lllustrated by Forrest C. Crooks 


Vy HENEVER I think of that house, I shudder. Unlike most horrors, the 
horror of the Freer place grows more intense—not less—by thinking of it 
afterward. 

It was Aunt Kate who got us into it, suggesting that motor-drive through the 
Berkshires. Of course Peggy was keen to go; but a girl of twenty is always ready 
to start off on a pleasure trip. Peggy was visiting us in our New York apartment, 
and it wes hot, even for June. 

We took Madge along—our middle-aged maid-of-all-work—because she was 
afraid to stay alone in the apartment for two nights. We had no idea then of 
spending the summer out there. 

If you know the Berkshires, you will see the artfulness of my aunt, getting us 
into the midst of their beauty before she disclosed her real plan. 

In the forenoon of the second day she called out to the chauffeur we had hired 
with the car: “Stop for a moment.” The scene around us was something to enjoy 
from a stationary point—green hills on one side, on the other a deep ravine with a 





“Horrible!” I echoed. “It’s the face 
of a murderer.” Behind us we heard 


a stifled cry. Wheeling, we saw a 
strange girl. She turned and fled. 


river whispering down there somewhere, be- 
fore us other hills with the sunlight on them, 
behind us more hills—shadowy, mysterious. 

“Girls,” —being seventy herself, Aunt Kate 
calls me and my friends of all ages ‘“‘girls,”"— 
‘why don't we find a furnished cottage, 
farmhouse or something, and take it for the 
whole summer?” 

Her keen, lean old face with the sharp 
blue eyes turned suddenly to me, sitting 
there beside her in the car. I glanced across 
at Peggy; in her brown young eyés was a 
leaping gladness. But it was our faithful old 
Madge who spoke first: 

“All alone, ma'am, without 
in the house?” 

“What do four able-bodied women 
of a man in the house?” 

Aunt Kate had been a militant widow for 
forty-five years. 

As our car swung round the next hill and 
came into a little village, “Look,” she said, 
“there's a real-estate sign. I’m going to 
get out and inquire.” 

Peggy and I got out too, and followed her 
through the door of a little frame building, 

painted a horrible green. 

’ A man rose from behind a desk and came 
toward us-—a tall, yellowish, bony man in 
gray, with gray, shifting eyes. 

When Aunt Kate asked him, in what we 
call her royal manner, he had furnished 
houses to let, the man just stood there, si- 
lent, looking us over. There was something 
disconcerting in his glance. 

“Have you—or haven't you?” 
from>Aunt Kate 

‘“Well—” The agent hesitated. “I don't 
know-——you might have a look at the Freer place. The family 
wont ever go back there, I guess. The daughter—she lives over 
at Canaan—asked me to let it, if 1 could, to some city folks. 
It’s a mile out of the village—kind of lonesome. One neighbor. 
though, quite near. There’s good water from a mountain spring, 
piped right into the kitchen. But—I don’t know—” 

What was the matter with that shifting agent? Didn’t he want 
te let the place? 

“If you have the keys,” 
there now, Mr.—” 

“Sawyer, madam.” He fumbled in a drawer of 
brought out some keys, then followed us to the car. 

He ‘had mentioned a very low figure as rent for the season; 
but when, after a short drive, he turned around from his seat 
beside the chauffeur and pointed out the Freer place, I was 
astonished. So much—for so little money? : 

It was a long white house, one story and a half, as they say, 
with a shed at the south end. So innocent the place seemed, with 
its roses and blossoming shrubs! But I noticed the grass was 
uncut—long neglected. 

“There are four bedrooms, all on the ground floor,” the agent 
said, as he opened a door in the middle of the long front. Then 
he led us into the parlor, at the right of a little entry. There 
was bright chintz in the parlor, and good old mahogany furniture. 

But when we went upstairs;—the boxed-in stairway was off 
another small entry between the south side-door and the kitchen, 

-we found only a large open attic. Peggy says now that her 
first glance at that attic gave her the shivers. There must have 
been up there every barrel and box that had come to the house 
for fifty years. But near the stairway stood two brand-new 
trunks, locked and strapped, as if for a journey. 

Looking around, I noticed a framed picture standing on the 
floor with its face to the wall. I have often thought that if we 
had turned that picture around then, we might not have taken 
the house. 

We even visited the cellar. Mr. Sawyer drew an electric torch 
from his pocket, and threw a strong shaft of light round that 
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musty cavern. All down one side of it were broad 
shelves. 

“Looks like the steerage of a ship,” Aunt Kate said. 
“A small army could sleep on those shelves.” 

“There’s an outside door to the cellar,” the agent ex- 
plained, going ahead of us down a long walk made of 
loose planks which protected our feet from the dampness 
of the earth floor. 

Madge was pulling at my hand. 

“Miss Mary,” she whispered, “I don’t—like this place.” 

Mr. Sawyer unlocked and threw open the door then, 

and the kind north light streamed in—also fresh air. 
As we followed him out, I noticed that the house was 
built on a ridge, and the foundation wall at the back was 
some fifteen feet below the level of the house front. 
That was why the cellar could have an independent en- 
trance in its north wall. 

“Tt’s an oddly built house,” the agent said, as we went up a 
steep flight of outside stairs to a platform level with the north 
pantry door. 

“Shall we take the place, girls?” Aunt Kate laughed, and 
Peggy and I cried: “Yes, yes!” Poor Madge, with her truer 
instinct, was overruled. 

The agent asked for the full season’s rent in advance—made 
sure of us then and there, before village gossip could reach us. 
He directed Aunt Kate to make out the check to Miss Josephine 
Freer. — 

A few days later we returned to the Freer place—the four of 
us—for the rest of the summer, as we thought! There was only 
one drawback, we told each other: the house had no telephone. 





But the village grocer and butcher would send every day for our 
orders. 

I had better give you a rough description of the ground floor, 
and then you can see us running about—for we ran about a good 
deal, and in our night-clothes. 

Between Aunt Kate’s large front bedroom in the southeast 
corner of the house, and my bedroom in the northeast corner, 
we had to traverse the front entry and the parlor. Though there 
was only a wall between my bedroom and Peggy’s, which was in 
the middle of the north end, there was no door in the wall, and 
to get to her, I had to go through the parlor and the dining-room 
behind it. In the southwest corner of the house, off the kitchen, 
was Madge’s room, and between her and Aunt Kate was the 


south entry, and the 
boxed-in stairway to 
the attic with the cellar 
stairs beneath it: 

“Away off there. by 
myself,”: Madge com- 
plained, “and right next 
to that dark shed!” 

It was an oddly built 
house, and it had four 
outside doors—five,. if 
you count that cellar 
entrance. There was 

even an outside door in Peggy’s north 
room. 

The front lawn, now mowed, sloped 
gently down to the main road; but 
behind the, long back of the house was 
a sheer drop of fifteen feet, so there 
was no entrance on that side. 

Down there behind the house was 
an abandoned road, half-overgrown 
with grass, and behind that road was 
the cleft between two splendid Berk- 
shire hills. 

Peggy laughed when she discovered 
our water-pipe, going out of a hole in the kitchen wall, resting 
some yards away against the limb of a tree, then crossing high 
in the air that abandoned road, and losing itself in that cléft 
between the hills. We didn’t know then how common such de- 
vices are, in that region of springs. 

“What ingenious people the Freers must be!” Peggy said. “I’m 
really curious about them.” 

So was I. But Mr. Sawyer had evaded my questions. Was 
there really something—not quite nice about the Freers? 

Still looking at that water-pipe, Peggy said: “It’s as if the 
Titan of these hills had our house attached to the end of a string 
—a play-toy. If he should yank the string suddenly—flip, we'd 
0 ” 


That first night we slept as people should sleep in the country. 
But the next morning I heard Peggy come tearing through the 


parlor to my room. She was in her nightdress and barefooted. 

“Mary!” she gasped. “Come into my room—quick!” 

I pulled on my slippers and followed her, through parlor and 
dining-room. She had thrown herself straight across the bed, and 
was pointing to something on the wall-paper. 

I ran round the foot of the bed and leaned over to look. 
one had written there with a pencil: 

“Get out of this house quick.” 

I first thought of that outside door, and glanced round at it. 

“Why, Peggy! You went to bed without bolting that door!” 

I shot the bolt then, as if it had been midnight. 

We decided to tell Aunt Kate, but not Madge—decidedly not 
Madge, who had been afraid of the house from the beginning. 
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Leaving Peggy there, I 
swung round through din- 
ing-room, parlor and front 
entry, to Aunt Kate’s 
room. How isolated we 
were from one another! I 
had not thougkt of that 
before. 

Aunt Kate brought the 
large magnifying-glass that 
she uses for reading, threw 
her slim length across 
Peggy's bed, and examined 
the writing on the wall, 
When she got to her feet 
again, she said with dig- 
nity: 

“How silly you girls 
are! Of course it’s some 
old writing, probably done 
by a child. 1 remember 
being slapped, about sixty- 
five years ago, for writing 
on the wall-paper. Haven't 
you an eraser? Rub it 
out, of course, and think 
nothing more about it. 
sailed out of the room. 

Peggy found an eraser and 
at the writing, but still the scratch of 
the pencil showed on the glazed paper 
So she covered the place with a photo 
graph. 

“We mustn't frighten your aunt,” she 
said, “but I’m sure those words were 
written by an excited grown person 

I went back to my room to dress. In a few 
Kate came in, closing the door carefully behind her 

“Mary! We mustn't have Peggy frightened, but of course that 
writing was not done by a child. 

So there they were, already—old age and youth, trying to 
proiect each other from some unformulated apprehension. “Get 
out of this house quick.” It was so direct—so peremptory! 

After breakfast I asked Peggy—chestnut-haired, laughing-eyed 
Peggy—to go with me to the attic. Why is it that a picture, 
with its face turned to the wall, just Aas to be examined? 

Madge had been nervously telling us about creaking noises and 
strange raps in the night. Of course one hears sounds like that 
in all old houses—settling down in their joints, I suppose, as old 
folks settle down on their spines. 

But Madge’s story of night noises made the attic seem more 
eerie. All those old barrels and boxes up there were imaginary 
hiding-places. I had brought a cloth, and was dusting the back 
of that picture, when I heard a step on the stairs 

“Aunt Kate’s coming too,” I whispered to Peggy. 

We turned the picture around, and stood back to look at it 

A man’s portrait—a crude crayon portrait of a burly middle- 
aged man, enlarged from a photograph, no doubt. But the ex- 
pression of that black-bearded face was more horrible than the 
art of it. The small eyes were looking straight at us—leering, 
malicious, and every fold of the sagging, aging muscles made a 
curve of sinister meaning. Some member of the Freer family, 
I suggested. 

“But, Mary,” Peggy cried, “isn’t he perfectly horrible!” 

“Horrible,” I echoed. “It’s the face of a murderer.” 

Behind us we heard = stifled cry. Instantly wheeling around, 
we saw—not Aunt Kate, but a pale blonde girl, a strange girl. 
She was staring with wide gray eyes at that picture. 

Then without a word she turned and fled from us, down the 
attic stairs. 

Peggy and I sank down on those two locked trunks, gaping at 
each other—as if we had seen an apparition. 

We heard another step, a heavier step on the stairs. Then we 
saw the expressman who had brought our trunks out from the 
station the day before. I stood up, pointing to the picture. 

“Who is that man?” I asked in a whisper. 

“Why, that’s her father—Miss Josephine Freer’s father.” 

I looked toward the stairs. ‘Was that girl—she?” 

The expressman nodded. “She wants them two trunks.” 
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With that she 


rubbed 


minutes Aunt 


Peggy got up from the one she was sitting 
on, and we walked away down the length of 


the attic. I was trembling with grief and 
shame for what that girl had heard us say. 
Of course it wasn’t our fault, but— 

After five minutes, maybe, we heard Aunt 
Kate calling us from the foot of the stairs, 
and we went down to her room. 

“What did you do to Miss Freer?” Aunt 
Kate demanded. “She bolted out of the house.”’ 

We told her. Peggy had tears in her eyes. 

After a thoughtful silence, Aunt Kate said: 
“Miss Freer came to me first, quiet and gra- 
cious, saying she wanted her mother’s trunks. 
were pleased with the house. I told her we 
with it. She went upstairs—you know the rest.” 

“But where is her mother?” I asked. 

“T haven’t the faintest idea, Mary, and I mean to find out,” 
said Aunt Kate. 

But it was I who found out. That afternoon she and Peggy 
had gone for a long walk, while I sat on the front steps writing 
letters. We had no veranda. About three o’clock I saw the. 


She hoped we 
were enchanted 
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butcher’s wagon stop at the gate, and the young butcher walked 


up the drive to the south door with our package of meat. Now 
was my chance—I got up and went into the house. Even Aunt 
Kate, a pattern of decorum, would not have hesitated. As the 
parlor was farthest from the kitchen and from Madge, I asked 
the young butcher to come into the parlor for a moment. 
“Where are the Freers—the father and mother of Miss Joseph- 
ine?” I asked him. 
.. He seemed surprised—then remembered to pull off his cap. 


. 


He sank down on the 
floor. “Oh, I tried ‘to 
do right by you, 
maam! I've nearly 
gone crazy with worry.” 


“Why—don’t you know, ma'am?” His hesitation reminded me 
of the agent Sawyer. 

“We know nothing about them,” I said, “nothing at all.” 

“That’s queer.” The butcher looked at me, but. offered no 
explanation. 

“When did Mr. Freer die?” 
question. 

“Die? He aint dead. He ran away last March—deserted his 
wife. It broke her heart, I guess. She wa’n’t never the same 
woman afterward, and ‘twa’n’t more’n a month before she took 
sick and. died. Pneumony, the doctor said, from runnin’ around 
outdoors half the night, lookin’ for Aim, I s’\pose—thinkin’ he 
might come back—or be hangin’ round the house.” 

“Died—a month after he. left her?” 

“Yes ma’am. I came to her funeral—right here in this parlor. 
The coffin stood just about there.”’ He pointed to the: wall beside 
the door of my bedroom. 

I shuddered—I couldn’t help it. 

“But—but what sort of a man zs Mr. Freer?” 

The butcher shook his head. “I'd call him a tough customer— 
drunk a good deal—hard-cider drunk, if you know what that is, 
when he couldn't get gin and whisky.” 

“Thank you,” I said. And I let the young man go. 
went back and sat down on the steps, thinking. 

So the poor wife of the owner of this house had thought he 
might be “hangin’ round!” A sudden chill ran up my spine 
that writing on Peggy’s wall, her door left carelessly unbolted 
all night. That face in the attic! It would be possible to believe 
anything of that face—anything. But why had the man run 
away? Perhaps nobody had known that—nobody but the dead 
woman. And the girl, Josephine—did she suspect her father of 
grim reasons for leaving the place? Had anyone died mys- 
teriously, just before or after he left? 

When I told Aunt Kate and Peggy about my talk with the 
butcher, they both tried to persuade me that if Freer had com- 
mitted some still undetected crime, he would probably never come 
back here. 

Were those two dear creatures now trying to protect me, from 
this more definite apprehension? 

Sometime in the middle of that night I was awakened by 
hysterical screams. Leaping out of bed, I rushed to Aunt Kate’s 
room—for the screams came from there. Bursting open her door, 
I saw Aunt Kate in her nightgown, lighting the kerosene lamp. 

“Be still, Madge!” she muttered. “Stop screaming. You've 
only had a nightmare.” 

Madge stood there, a picture of terror in the flickering lamp- 
light—her iron-gray hair streaming loose, her eyes wildly staring. 

“But I heard it,” she cried through her chattering teeth. “I 
wasn’t asleep. Somebody was trying a key in the south door, 
and when I screamed, they ran away. They were carrying some- 
thing heavy—I heard it knock against (Continued on page 98) 
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N OTHING inspires 
Harold MacGrath to 
write like travel. And 
of all the world he 
knows,—and he knows 
most of it,—Italy ex- 
erts the strongest lure 
He withstands it just 
about so long, then 
gives in, as he did the 
first of last month 
again, after a few 
monihs in his Syracuse 
home. He’s at Bellag- 
gio on Lake Como at the 
moment, writing a new 
group of short tales for 


you, the first of which 
is to make its appear- 
ance in an early issue. 


The Story So far: 

“N R. THORNDEN,” said young Wyncote to his father’s old 
lawyer, ‘my’ father is dead; so I shall not add to the dis- 

honor of his ashes by letting the public know I have repudiated 

my inheritance. He left me three millions in trust. At my 

death, this income goes to certain orphan asylums. I wish to 

deed this income to the asylums forthwith.” 

For Wyncote had only now after his father’s death learned that 
their wealth had come from certain bucket-shops and other dis- 
honest activities conducted under the name of Jarvis. And now 
that the world knew it too, he faced ostracism. 

Thornden urged the young man to feconsider, and to go abroad 
for a time, but could arouse little interest. 

And meanwhile Wyncote’s case was being discussed elsewhere 
by two very different people—a beautiful girl and a dark Sicilian. 

“I know you, Joseph,” she said. “You would creep up behind 
him in the dark. No, no! Kill him, yes; but a little at a time, 
for years. To break his courage, to break his heart—as mine is 
broken.” 

“To kill him a little at a time,” mused the man. 
begin to see. But you, singing in a restaurant!” 

“It is all a part of my plans. He will come to that restaurant. 
I let him see my face this afternoon, and he will remember.” 

She spoke truly, this girl who was singing in a cabaret under 
the name of Belinda White. She had already caught Wyncote’s 
interest. And skillfully she made his acquaintance. 

And now two threats struck at Wyncote: first came a stiletto 
sent him by Joseph, impatient of Belinda’s slow method. And 
when the lawyer Thornden heard of that, a black-hand letter fol- 
lowed it—sent by Thornden, who was fond of the boy and de- 
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termined to get him out of town. This threat, Thornden per- 
suaded Wyncote, meant danger to Belinda White also if he stayed; 
and so influenced, Wyncote took passage on The Four Winds— 
a yacht once owned by his father as The Petrel, now in the tourist 
trade—for a trip around the world He was hardly well at 
sea before he encountered—Belinda White. 

She professed an astonishment equal to his own, but her treat- 
ment of him during the days that followed, alternately cruel and 
kind, was puzzling—as was the apparent acquaintance of Belinda 
with a deck-hand called Stefani. Much later, in mid-Pacific, 
came catastrophe. A tidal wave threw the ship on a reef and she 
was abandoned—by all save Belinda, who was accidentally left 
locked in her cabin; and by Wyncote, who had been struck down 
by Stefani under cover of the rush for the boats, and left for 
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dead at the foot of the companionway. Marooned together on 
the wreck, with supplies running low—finally then Belinda, out 
of what she believed her hatred for Wyncote, told him the truth: 
her father had been one of those ruined by Jarvis, and had shot 
himself before her eyes. She had sought revenge by breaking Wyn- 
cote’s heart. Under the shock of this Wyncote drank heavily of 
the wine in the ship’s bar. He took his automatic to Belinda, say- 
ing he was afraid of it—then tried to provoke her to kill him with 
it—then collapsed upon the floor. (The story continues in detail: ) 


ELINDA ran to Wyncote, at first a terror upon her that he 
was dead; but after calling to him and shaking him, under- 
standing came. It was the wine. While in his tragic frame of 
mind, it had not even fuddled his tongue: now it had robbed him 


“Oh, you can't!” said 
Belinda. “It wouldn't be 
human to let the little 
thing die alone here." 


of his senses. She got a pil- 
low and put it under his head. 
In her dressing-case’ was a 
small bottle of lavender salts. 
She knelt and applied this to 
his nose, but ineffectually. 
Next. she’ saturated a towel 
with precious water. and 
bathed his face. She alter- 
nated these endeavors. 
Sometimes he stirred a leg 
or an arm or partly turned 
away from the powerful re- 
storative, but would not 
rouse. So there was nothing 
for her: to: do but play~the 
game—stand.by till he recov- 
ered. It was a long and tedi- 
ous job.- She sat beside him 
patiently; and as she worked 
over him, she fell to study- 
ing his.face. At first glance, 
it resembled that of the man 
she had known as Jarvis; but 
little by little the likeness re- 
ceded. The boy’s forehead 
was finer, and the shape of 
the head; the jaw and chin 
had a different angle; the 
nose was more vigorous. In 
the end she saw that it was 
the.color and the blond hair; 
beyond that there was no re- 
semblance to the man who had destroyed her father and 
wrecked her life. 

She began to compare him with the young men she 
had known in the old days, when money had been some- 
thing to spend rather than to earn. What if she had met 
him in those days, with his love of poetry and music, his 
pleasant manners, his strong and comely body? It was 
very strange: she saw John Wyncote for the first time 
with perfectly human eyes. 

Of course it was utterly impossible; they could not be 
friends if ever they reached land; there was a dreadful 
grave between them. But till this adventure was at an 
end, one way or the other, she would play the game. 

She saw the automatic near by, and shuddered. It 
magically transformed itself into a rose-smothered bier— 

candlelight flickering over the marbled face of her father; the 
grim Joseph holding her hand aloft as she took the oath. She 
shut her eyes. She must never again recall that picture. 

It was growing dark outside. Would he never come to his 
senses? Once more she attacked him and failed. She could do 
no more; she was wearied beyond expression. She got up slowly, 
walked over to the divan, and lay down 

It was dawn when she awoke. Wyncote was gone. She dressed 
hurriedly and stepped outside in time to see him coming up the 
ladder from an early swim. He saw her and waved his hand. 

By sunup he knocked on the door, announcing that he had 
brought her her breakfast. 

“Come in.” He obeyed. “Have you had yours?” she asked. 

“Yes.” 
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“Then sit by till I finish mine. What woke you up?” 

“The dog. He was licking my face.” 

Laughter—the first honest laughter either of them had heard 
in many days. She was twenty, and he was twenty-four. 


T various times during the day they met, discussed the pos- 
4% sibility of rescue, commented upon the patience of the shark, 
but at no time referred to what had happened the day before. 
They had picked up their companionship where Nature had 
violently forced them to drop it, only it was now clothed in a 
pitiable pretense which each maintained for the sole purpose of 
jacking up the other’s drooping faith in the future. 

That night they sat together on the bridge. To Belinda there 
was the illusion of moving, the effect of the slow roll passing the 
wreck, the roll that had not broken in all these silent, menacing 
days. Death by starvation and thirst, or death by drowning? 
She would like a storm, a typhoon; it seemed to her that it would 
be easier to die in the midst of something tremendously elemental. 
To sit still and die, to watch him die beside her! 

‘What is it?” he asked, for she had put her hands over her face. 

“I was thinking.” 

“Of that?”—gesturing toward the sea. He was almost happy. 
The Jarvis was gone; he was quite sure now that he had been 
fighting a chimera. 

——. 

“Then don’t. No use imagining what’s to come. We don't 
know. Yet I’ve got a hunch that we’re going to get out of this. 
I don’t believe God would give us back our sanity—just for that.” 
He waved his hand toward the implacable sea. “In the daytime 
it does look bad; but somehow in the night—” 

“It’s more like a dream.” 

“That’s the way it hits me.” 

“How much water is there?” : 

“Well, if we’re careful, it'll run about ten days longer. Half a 
pint a day for the dog. You know, when I found him, I broke 
down and cried. And you might have died if he hadn't kept 
barking down the companion.” 

Belinda pressed Nanky to her throat. “If we get away, he’s 
miner 

“Sure he is. How Mrs. Channing loved him!” 

“How I love him!” 

A chill touched Wyncote. She still hated him, naturally; but 
from now on she would play the game. To die a little at a 
time—but she would never know. He would never again speak to 
her of love. Care for him—how could she possibly care for him? 
She wouldn't be human. But she'd play out the hand. His fa- 
ther—well, that was that. 

“Funny world. And we sticking on top of the middle of it. 
By this time the rest of them are on dry land. The location of the 
wreck will be reported, and soon a British gunboat will come nos- 
ing around here. Blow her up, so she wont become a drifting 
derelict. Seems kind of wonderful, though, that we understand 
each other now.” 

“*And the innocent shall eat of bitter apples,’” she quoted. 

“You remembered that? I say, I heard Mrs. Channing call 
you Linda. Would you mind if I called you that?” 


” 


CALL her Linda, her father’s pet diminutive? Even when Mrs. 
Channing, whom she liked, used it, she had always wanted to 
scream out “Don’t!” Intolerable then, it would be sacrilege now. 

“It was my father’s name for me. When I hear it, everything 
comes back.” 

“T didn’t know.” 

“Call me Belinda. Your name is John; but they don’t call you 
that, do they?” 

“No—Johnny.” He laughed. “At college they got to calling 
me Boo-hoo.” 

“Why?” 

“IT cried when I lost my first game, I was so darn mad.” 

“You played football?” 

“Yes. Toughens up a chap, all around. ’Tisn’t all piling on top 
of another man; you have to think quick Sicilian—you 
know, when I first saw you, I thought you were foreign.” 

“But I’m not. I’m an American; I was born near New York. 
My mother was an American, and all her people. My father be- 
came an American too. They met one winter in Taormina.” 

“Let’s keep away from all that,” he interrupted. “Let’s try to 
think of nothing but now and tomorrow. I’ve got a good scheme 
for keeping us busy for a while.” 

“How?” Talk like this, she thought—casual, as though they 
were on the veranda of a summer hotel! 
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“Get all the valuables together, make packets of them and 
ticket them. When we get home, we'll pass ‘em around to the 
owners.” 

How persistent he was that they were going to be saved! Ye 
in face of the absolute, the tonic of his optimism invaded her. 

“How can I help?” 

“You can do up the stuff and label it.” 

“Can’t I hunt with you?” 

“Better not. It would depress you below; and I'm used to it 
going to the cook’s galley three times a day. Got enough candles?” 

“ s ” 


“Toddle to bed, then. I’m going to sleep up here.” 

She rose, the dog in her arm. “Good night.” 

She did not offer her hand, and he did not expect it. “Goo 
night,” he said. “I say, I can give you a little condensed milk in 
water. How'd that do?” 

“Anything for a change!"—as she began the descent of the 
ladder. 

He watched her till she appeared to melt into the night. He 
filled and lit his pipe—for he had gathered a plentiful supply of 
tobacco out of the officers’ chests—and smoked, strangely at 
peace. Trusted him. He did not blame her in the least. Sicilian. 
Of course she’d have a bit of that savage slant in her. Perhaps 
that was what made her so wonderful—the suppressed fire. 

Crazy as loons, both of them; eating out their hearts over some- 
thing that could not be recalled and made over—life. Why, he 
would have done the same thing, in a less spectacular way, if his 
father— He laid his forehead upon the cool rail. He must keep 
his thoughts off that, absolutely. 


‘THE other passengers had been picked up by now and the po- 

sition of the wreck reported. His hope was that either a 
gunboat or some rover prowling around for loot would come for 
a look-see. There was plenty of loot, lawful loot, since the ship 
had been abandoned—that is to say, left to her fate. But the 
cold fact that the nearest civilized port was a thousand miles 
away gave this hope a tenuous quality. 

Rover or gunboat, they would have to hurry. The old Petrel 
was beginning to go. The action of sun and water was cracking 
her up. It was as if the wreck were a focal point under a glass. 
The paint was peeling from the deckhouses; tar blisters were all 
over the promenade. Below was the odor of rotting things. The 
ship was preparing herself for the inevitable storm. He had a 
notion that when the storm finally came, it would be something 
gigantic. 

Association with the thought of death: at first a kind of numb 
terror laid hold of one, paralyzing the faculties; but as death came 
no nearer, was in fact cnly imminent, the mind and body resumed 
their normal functions, and death was accepted as something in- 
escapable. Wyncote no longer thought of the fact, but of the 
manner in which the fact was to be performed. It was going to 
be a terrible moment—he knew that. Every instinct in him would 
be directed toward saving Belinda, holding her up so long as his 
strength lasted, in the end dying twice, once for himself and once 
for her. In no sense was he bitter; rather he was astonished; 
for he had never previously thought of death as something per- 
sonal. Astonished, too, at the fact that it had taken him only 
twenty-four years to reach this spot where he must die. 

He gazed heavenward. What was goirg on Up There, that he 
and this girl should suffer so? Why must they pay the score? It 
wasn’t a square deal. 

There was no use denying it; the thing persisted: this warm 
pity for the man who had gone crooked, when God had given him 
the wherewithal to go straight. He had cursed his father dread- 
fully yesterday for a deed he had not committed, and he was 
sorry. He recalled his father’s letter to him, now endued with 
pathos. His father had confessed his sins; he hadn’t hedged or 
whined that he couldn’t help himself; he had gone into the 
Presence without hypocrisy. But the havoc he had left behind! 

There was one immutable fact: the Jarvis taint would never 
now react in the blood of John Wyncote; it would never get the 
chance. 

He wasn’t so lonely now; he and Belinda understood each other. 
It was possible that she was thinking about him, for he was the 
only other human being in their world. How absolutely certain 
he had been of dying yesterday afternoon! 

A new thought: The race on both sides had gone up, not 
down. Her father hadn’t had the courage to face ruin, and had 
killed himself before her eyes, upsetting her mind with horror. 
Indeed, that was far more cruel than anything his father had done 
to him. There was a wide difference between stigma and horror. 
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Belinda fired. 


Certainly she was not of suicidal bent, or she would have made 
away with herself ere now, with the best excuse in the world. 
Every act of hers pointed to the finest quality of courage. Oh, 


he wasn’t endowing Her fancifully because he loved her. Her 
present conduct was proof of the stuff she was made of. It had 
taken courage to accompany him halfway around the world, even 
though this courage had been shot with madness. 

He sat down and adjusted his body for sleep, a rug over him. 
In the morning he would do a bit of foraging in the doctor’s cabin 
and dig up some kind of salve—and shave. . 

There was a catch in her throat when she saw him the next 
morning. His beard was gone, his hair brushed, and he wore 
a jacket. So that she might forget the terrible creature she had 
looked upon the day before—which wasn’t his thought at all. His 
old pride in his personal appearance had returned. 


The Captain stifiened, reached for the rail, missed it and slumped to the deck. 


Rather a silly kind of shame invaded her thought. Daily toward 
evening she had taken a salt bath in the officers’ tub. The 
shame arose from the fact that he had to fill the tub from buckets 
drawn up from the side, and had to bail out the tub after she 
had used it, since the drain was plugged. A bath-steward had 
practically done the same for her every day for weeks, and she 
had not been the least concerned; he was a servant. But Wyncate 
wasn’t a servant; he was her companion in misfortune; he was 
the man who had declared that he loved her. What were his 
thoughts when he filled or emptied the tub? Queer, that her 
sense of modesty should be stirred simply because he had shaved 
himself! -The thought was so ridiculous that it nearly provoked 
laughter 

“I’m going below now to pick up odds and ends of valuables,” 
he announced. 
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Pace 8} 


“Isn't it a bit—well, sacrilegious? We don’t know whether they 
are alive or dead.” 

“It'll be something to do.” 4 

“IT couldn't do it.” 

“I’m not doing it out of curiosity. I’m pretty certain they've 
landed somewhere or been picked up. They'll be glad to get 
something back. Most of the women had fine jewels.” 

“Wont it save you a few steps to go down this companionway?”’ 

“If you don’t mind. I say, you take the pup to the bridge and 
keep a lookout. I'll be down below a couple of hours. It any- 
thing should turn up, strike the bell a few times.’ 

“Please, the truth! I want to know if you honestly believe a 
ship will come along. I don’t want any false hopes; I've been 
dashed enough. What is it that makes you believe that a ship 
will come?” 

“Well, you and I haven't had a square deal, for one thing. And 
then, I'll hope till I can’t crawl around on deck, till my eyes give 
out and I can’t see. So long as there’s a breath in my body, 
I'll hope. Honestly, that’s all there is—hope. It’s a mental im- 
possibility to give up. Even when the water gets over my 
shoulders, I'll still hope. And you will too, because we cannot 
help it. Life is hope.” 

“I see.” A pause. “You really want to go back to the world?” 

“Don't you?” 

“T honestly don’t know.” 

“I certainly don’t want to see New York again; but there's 
many a place I can slip into and begin all over again. I wish 
I weren't such a dub at mechanics. According to books, I ought 
to. know how to get to the water-tanks, how to put the wireless 
into commission—whereas, I don’t know a blame thing about 
wireless.” 

“I’ve often wondered if the wireless man didn’t send out the 
s. O. S.” 

“Evidently he didn’t. 
he could give the exact latitude and longitude. 
fast.” 

“All right; I'll hope.” 

‘That’s the way to talk.” 

“Where did you leave the rifle? 
shark.” 

“You can handle a gun?” 

“es 

“Tt’s in the chart-room. 

“Have I?” 

“Don’t you remember helping me get that poor beggar over- 
board?” 

“Vaguely. I was in kind of a dream then; nothing was quite 
real.” 

“Don’t forget to ring the bell if you sight anything.” 

e ran forward to get the rifle. 


It is possible that the spark died before 
We were settling 


I might try my luck at that 


I say, you've got lots of pluck.” 


ELOW, he found that he had entered upon a rather uncanny 

adventure: a bit ghoulish, this pawing about the intimate pos- 
sessions of those who had once been his companions, especially 
the feminine things. Till now he had not gone into any cabin but 
his own—meaning, of course, that he had not entered any inquisi- 
tively. Awe and pity alternated. The cabins were as their late 
occupants had left them, never more to return. Everywhere signs 
of character. Here was disorderliness, there immaculateness— 
here simplicity, there gorgeousness. It seemed to him that he 
would know these people, if ever he met them again, better than 
they knew themselves. 

Nearly all the luggage was locked, and he had to break into 
each with knife or hatchet. An odd thought: had the wreck been 
one he had found, his delicacy of feeling would have been negli- 
gible. But as it was, whichever way he turned, he encountered 
pathos. 

But there was treasure, real treasure, precious stones and bank- 
notes, which he reckoned would run into thousands. And there 
was the purser’s safe, with still more treasure; but he could not 
get into that. 

In his search he came across many photographs of home-folks 
who might never again see their loved ones. In Mrs. Channing’s 
cabin he found a beautiful photograph of Nanky. Poor woman! 
No matter how long she lived, she would always be seeing her 
little comrade dying all alone. He decided to take the photo to 
Belinda. 

What a chance to write, he mused. To put on paper what he 
thought, what he did, up to the last moment. But the archive 
for such a work would be in all probability the sea. The zest 
for such labor died immediately. y labor over something the 
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world would never have the chance to read? Why waste hi 
time? And at once there came into his mind a novel supposi 
tion: but for the vanity of men who wrote, the world would stil! 
be in its stone-age period 

What was that? He looked up and listened. 
bell—the bell! 


It was the ship 


Chapter Eighteen 

N his mad haste to reach the upper deck, Wyncote bruised hi 

shins and cut his bare feet; but in the excitement he was im 
pervious to pain. Belinda had sighted a ship; in a few hours 
civilization would pick them up again. The square deal had come 

She cried out for him to hurry when she saw him, making a 
gesture southward. He stared at the horizon as he ran for the 
ladder, but could see nothing from the deck level. Once at her 
side, however, his heart leaped. Above the southern rim of the 
world there rose a thin fan of smoke. 

“I can’t hold the glass,” she said; “my hands trembie so! 
ship, a ship!” 

“Hang onto yourself, now!” he warned. 

He took the glass. For a while he could not tell which way th: 
smoke trailed. Certainly it had come over the southern rim. Oi 
course the wreck would be all down from the stranger's bridge, 
since he could see nothing but the stranger’s smoke. He watched, 
for how long he could not say. Ah! It was.as if the stranger had 
pulled down the smudge, mockingly, for it suddenly vanished. 
Still; he did not lower the glass. A ship’s smoke was not always 
black, he knew; it alternated from black to thin light brown 
sometimes from The Petrel’s stack there had been hardly an 
smoke to be seen, even from the promenade deck. 

“Gone!” whispered Belinda. 

It was then he became aware that she was gripping his bare 
arm tensely with both hands. 

“Kind o’ missed us, 1 guess.” He lowered the glass. 
around, probably. Haven’t got our exact position.” 

“She’s gone! She will never come hack!” 

“Buck up, now! You didn’t believe there'd be any boat. That's 
one. We haven’t seen the last of her—don’t you worry. Come 
on down to the lounge, while I empty my pockets. I picked up 
a lot of stuff.” 

“T can’t! I can't! 
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God has forsaken us!” 

“No, He hasn’t. I've got all kinds of hope yet. Of course 
knocks you out. It’s a whale of a jolt. But you take it from me, 
she’ll dig us out; she’s nosing around for us.” 

“You are not human to take it that way!” she cried passionately 

“What would you say if I began to cry and tedr my hair and 
all that?” 

“If I were only a man!” she said. 

He understood the meaning of the wish, and it hurt him quite 
as much as the vanishing ship. He was a man and could adapt 
himself to the inconveniences of such an adventure; and she could 
not. To him the horror lay at the end; to her the horror would 
march along beside her till the end, because she was a woman. 
And he couldn’t wrap his arms around her and console her: he 
had even to speak sharply to her lest she collapse. But he did 
take her hands in his. 

“Belinda, this wont do. We've food and water for more than 
ten days. We’ve got more hope now than we ever had, for we 
have seen the smoke of a ship.” 

In the face of such optimism she could do no less than strive 
to imitate it, for his sake. “Ill buck up,” she said. “The dis- 
appointment—” 

“You're a thoroughbred. Come on. 
the ladder?” 

“No.” 

She made the promenade deck, and he followed. 
laughed. She turned upon him furiously. 

“You laugh?” 

“At a fool thought that came poking into my head. The 
thought was, if you could learn to smoke, you wouldn't have 
hysterics. A smoker seldom has ‘nerves.’ You miss a lot. I 
wouldn’t swap my pipe for all the pearls in the Pacific. I can 
drive off more trouble with a few puffs of smoke than you'd sus- 
pect. What you want is a cup of tea.” 

“And all I have to do is to wish for it!”—sarcastically. 

The bite in her words pleased him; she was getting hold of 
herself. “I found a patent alcohol-lamp below. There’s tea in 
the galley and spirits in the doctor’s cabin. All you’ve got to do 
is to wish.” (Continued on page 161) 


Want me to help you down 


Suddenly he 
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W HEN a manuscript by Mildred Cram 
drops upon an editorial desk, it’s an 


event—on infrequent event, and there- 


fore her name does not appear in print so 


often as those of less painstaking writers. 


Yet few are her equals as writers of the 
sort of short stories that have given high 


literary distinction to America. The 


wife of a commander in the Navy, she 


now lives at Mare Island, but at the 
time of this story's writing she lived in 
the neighborhood she so vividly pictures. 


Ethel touched a fox 
skin with shuddering 
fingertips. “I can’t 
bear to handle ‘em. 
Poor little things!” 


ADIE HERMANN used to say: “I'm in love with New York. 

There aint a man on earth I'd marry.” 

But this was before she saw “God’s country,’ or Herbert, for that 
matter. 

Sadie Hermann was a shopgirl. She worked in Forty-second Street 
and lived near Mount Morris Park in the far Hundreds. She was 
fresh-cheeked, slim, with gray eyes, and hair that would have been 
brown. “I add just a little henna. It takes the curse off. Gives such 
pretty lights. Who wants brown hair?” 

Seeing her in the morning, wriggling her way into a subway express 
with little twists and thrusts of her shoulders, you would have said 
that she had been born and brought up on a farm. She had the look 
of dawn about her. 

She rose from a narrow iron bed, promptly at six, summoned by the 
brazen hysterics of a tin alarm-clock, yawned, said, “Oh, gee!” and 
got up. Her window gave access to a fire-escape, and irom it, by 
craning her neck, she could see the trees in Mount Morris Park. All 
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“God's country! I hate it. I’ve 
spent a year in hell. I want to go 
back. You might as well know.” 


about her window there was a crowding of walls, the 
uninspired skyline of a district built in a hurry, for 
convenience. 

Sadie would open the window and shiver. “Gee! 

Cold!” She hated, shrank from fresh air. Groping in 
the wooden box which did duty as a refrigerator, she 
produced a pint bottle of milk, a slab of butter, two 
eggs. And then, with that: sleight-of-hand which is 
developed by flat-dwellers, she prepared breakfast, ate 
hurriedly, achieved a coiffeur, glanced at her hands, shut 
the window, snatched her hat and flew down the dark, 
uncarpeted stairs to. the street. 

Sadie’s job, which she held because of something 
tenacious and stubborn within herself, took her to a 
department-store near Fifth Avenue. The soft-carpeted 
fur-department on the tenth. floor satisfied Sadie Her- 
mann’s craving for the beautiful. Beauty and luxury 
were synonymous. Sadie’s eyes had: had their training 
within the city walls. Her senses were attuned, not to 
the sound of wind in the trees, the passage of cloud- 
shadows, the odor of flowers, but to the clatter of traffic, 
the glare of electric lights, the pungent aroma of gas- 
oline, dust and crowding humanity. Beauty was com- 
fert—the gratifying depth of velvet beneath her feet, 
warmth, a perpetual pink twilight of shaded lamps. 

If she had any dreams, they were practical, since she 
had learned in childhood the” folly’ of illusion. She 
might, with luck, become a designer; or. one of those 
crisp, sexless, supernaturally smart “foreign buyers.” 

With luck! She must keep her eyes open, lest the 
goddess sidle by and be lost. 

Sadie studied the manners, the clothes and the bear- 
ing of these buyers, women whose salaries spelled present 
affluence and future security. Well-tailored suits; small 
hats, sleek hair; clipped speech with a dash of French; 
level eyes that had. no trace of feminine consciousness, 
eyes that bought and sold and asked no quarter. 

“Eight-thirty!” 

The day had begun. A thin stream of customers 
filtered out of the elevators. Sadie, no longer a tene- 
ment-dweller, no longer a little city minnow, but a 
woman of the world, would glide forward. 

“Baume marten, madam? We have some very good 
sable skins. Yes, madam. Russian. You can tell by 
the white hairs. Absolutely. Now, the marten has a 
yellow look—there’s no comparison..... Wont you 
try it on? This way. Aw-full-y smart! Miss High- 
land, doesn’t Madam look smart in the little sable? 

Only a hundred and twenty-five. Because, you see, our 
buyers buy direct. Absolutely.” 

Sadie Hermann never thought of furs as having been, 
at one time or another, living animals. Furs were furs 
The supply, like the demand, was endless. She had heard of 
trappers. With Ethel Highland, she had once heard a lecturer 
speak about the dual cruelty of the game—the agony of the 
trapped and of the trapper. Sadie had listened with the sort of 
abstracted attention she gave to an educational movie. Snow— 
frozen faces—bleeding animals—dog-sleds—ice—hardship. 
Shutter flashes—pictures. These things were too removed 
from reality, from common experience, to have substance. It 
was not that she did not believe; she simply did not, could not, 
accept. i 

In the department again, Ethel Highland had touched a fox 
skin with shuddering finger-tips. “I can’t bear to handle ‘em! 
Poor things! Starved—scared—shiverin’. And women wear ’em!”’ 

“Why not?” Sadie demanded. 

Furs were furs. The great, glittering show-cases were full of 
beautiful pelts—opossum, silver squirrel, ermine, astrachan, the 
velvety blackness of unborn lamb, baby lamb, curly, soft, flex- 
ible; lynx, ra¢coon, skunk, the royal sable, the delicate, perishable 
chinchilla. 

“Oncet I had a little cat,” Ethel Highland said. “Gee, it was 
cute. Used to go round and round my feet. And all the time 
hummin’. Z—z-2-2-2- like that—inside, somewhere. Gee! As 
cute—” 
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She looked up. “I’m going to shift over to the dress-goods, 
Sadie. I can’t stand it.” 


Sadie laughed. “You're nuts, Ethel.” 

Sadie was not without pity. But these things were beyond 
her experience. Her knowledge of the animal kingdom was 
limited to truck horses and spoiled ‘lapdogs, glimpsed, but not 
comprehended, in passing. ; : 

“You’re nuts, Ethel. What if everybody felt like you do— 
there wouldn’t be any fur coats on Fifth. When I get ahead, I’m 
goin’ to wear mink from my neck to my heels.” 

Ethel Highland turned back to the counter, fingered the scarf, 
stroking the silver pelt with fingers that were tempted. “W ell— 
I suppose you're right. Only I wish they wouldn't tell us things. 
If you don’t know, you don’t care, do you? Knowing takes all 
the joy out of life.” 

Sadie remembered what Ethel Highland had said, when she 
met Herbert: “Knowing takes all the joy out of life.” 

For now, it seems, she was to know what it is to love, not a 
city but a man. . 

Herbert was a guard on the Bronx Express. Every evening, 
between five and seven o’clock, the long, jointed steel train 
screeched into Times Square, thrusting its nose between the 
crowded platforms, cleaving the mob, jerking, stopping. The 
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guards, all the way back to the rear car, braced themselves to 
meet the rush. 

Sadie Hermann found herself catapulted from the platform 
into the shelter of Herbert’s arm. 

“Here, you! Watch your step! Who’re you shovin’?” 

His arm went around her, held the crowd back. He was a 
big, lean, stooping fellow with white teeth. So much Sadie knew 
as she huddled there, in the first, blurred recognition of him, 
and of the miracle. She had never seen him before; yet ne was 
the man she had been living toward, and she knew it. She 
thought: “Gee! A subway guard! If that aint my luck.” 

He protected her. His arm was like a steel bow, and his big 
hand, where it clutched the door and steadied him, showed white 
on the knuckles. 

An Irish face, Sadie decided, and the maternal Irish within her 
responded with an Irish smile—a bit of the gum showing, and 
a row of fine teeth. Sadie’s smile stood between Sadie and the 
realization of her dream. Buyers and designers don’t show even 
a bit of gum. How was she going to see him again? She must 
see him again! 

He could say a lot with his eyes, snapping brown eyes with 
little white points of light in them. His hair was gray on the 
temples. Not good-looking—a sort of a sad guy. His clothes 


were shiny; his shoes, a pair of old tan oxfords, were split over 
the toes. 

The train hurled itself along a vanishing archway of steel pil- 
lars, boring its way through a darkness starred with red and green 
lights, gulping the rails, voracious, implacable. 

“Gettin’ out?” 

“Twenty-fifth.” 

He shifted his arm, released her. 

“Like the park?” 

“You betcha.” 

“Sundays?” 

“You betcha.” 

“T’ll meet you at the Obelisk, noon.” 

He did not ask a favor. He wasn’t that sort. Herbert Me- 
Carthy was very simple. Life was something to be lived, not 
to be postponed. 

Sunday morning Sadie Hermann woke with that curious leap of 
the heart which means that either something very nice is going 
to happen, or else that you have a dentist appointment. Some- 
thing—what was it? 

Sadie ran to the window. 

The geometrically exact sky-line of upper New York cut squares 
against a gentian-blue sky. 
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“I didn't promise him. I only said ‘Mebbe.’ Mebbe don't 
mean a thing.” 

At eleven, wearing her new coat and the baume marten choker 
she was buying on the installment plan, she walked across town 
and boarded a bus. “I'd just like to see if he’s going to turn up.” 

Something warned her that if she were late, Herbert McCarthy 
would not be there. She hurried. Patches of snow lay in the 
shadow of the Museum walls, gray-white, melting. Children on 
roller skates, children with balloons. Couples—girls. A row of 
motors, purring. The Needle of 
Cleopatra..... There he was! 

“Hello.” 

“Hello yourself.” 

This was the beginning. 

A month later Sadie was crying 
in her heart: “But if I fall in 
love with him, it’s the end of 
me! A four-room flat—kids—” 

The vision of a mink oat re- 
ceded. When she was with him 
she was helpless. She wanted to 
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touch his hands, his shoulder, the point of his cheek where there 
was a little brown mole: When she was away from him, ‘she 
could convince herself that he was a “poor boob.” A. subway 
guard, at his age! Why, most fellows of thirty had cars of 
their own; they could take care of a girl. But Herbert McCarthy 
neither apologized nor explained. “I like an out-of-door job,” 
he remarked, with his crooked smile, which made him look for 
all the world like a humorous dog. “I'd choke to death in an 
office.” 

Sadie risked kissing him one day. 

“Tt can’t do any harm. I'll just see—” 

They were crossing the park, taking the long way around the 
reservoir. Their feet crunched pleasantly in the gravel; their 
arms touched; their faces tingled in the sharp wind that came 
across the dark water in gusts. Sadie shivered. 

“Cold?” 

“No. Scared.” 

“Scared? What of?” 

She shook: her head. How could she explain what was so vague 
and nameless—a terror of dark, empty, wind-swept places like 
this, a dread of loneliness, silence. “I like streets. I feel more 
natural. Honest, I do.” 

“When we’re married,” he asked her unexpectedly, “how’d you 
like to farm?” 

“You're joking.” 

“T aint. I've got some money. Not much—three thousand. 
I thought, if you'd like it, we’d go West.” 

“West?” 

“Arizona, California—” The syllables, on Herbert’s tongue, 
were musical. “California—Arizona—”’ 

Sadie had a mental picture of cowboys, Mexicans, cactus and 
sand—a motion-picture composite. She saw herself riding into 
the sunset, hand in hand with Herbert, who wore a som- 
brero 

Suddenly Herbert drew her close. 
waited long enough.” 

“No.” 

But the perverse idea had already crossed her mind: “I'll just 
see—” 

“No. Let’s not start anything.” 
He kissed her. Pressed against him, pushing him away with 
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“You gotta kiss me. I’ve 


both hands, yielding, she was both afraid anc 
exalted. 

“I suppose you kiss every girl you meet,” she 
whispered suddenly, frantically jealous of imag- 
inary women. She hated the laughing, trium- 
phant face of him. 

“No matter how many girls I’ve kissed! 
You're the girl I’m going to marry.” His arm 
tightened again. “The minute I set eyes on you, 
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I said to myself: ‘There she is. 
The little wife.’ ” 

Hypnotized by the sound of those 
words, fascinated by the possibility 
of surrender, the imminence of that 
sweet and terrible giving, Sadie 
whispered: “Yes. I know. It’s 
funny, how it hits you.” 

A giggle. Crunching footsteps in 

the gravel. Some one was watching, making 

They sprang apart, went on, and the magic 
was lost. Sadie thought: “I’m engaged. To a 
subway guard!” And the vision of her lost 
future assailed her—herself, in Paris, crisp, de- 
cisive, weaving her way in and out of the traffic 
streams, a minnow no longer, a goldfish. Sadie 
had. a wistful mental picture of an expensive 
goldfish trailing gauze wings. If she had kept 
her word about falling in love, she might have traveled far along 
the road to success. She knew where, in the end, it led—to old 
age spent in an apartment hotel, old age clothed in black crépe- 
de-chine and Oriental pearls, old age surrounded by bellboys, 
waiters, chambermaids, clerks, Pomeranians and other black crépe- 
de-chine retired business women harping on their “inde- 
pendence.” 

“What you thinking about?” 

“Life,” Sadie answered. 

“Don’t let it worry you. 
to know.” 

But Sadie was not satisfied to let it go at that. She was troubled 
by a desire for things—things that she had glimpsed but never 
possessed. 

Herbert gave her an engagement ring, a little hoop of chip 
diamonds set in white gold. ‘Looks just like platinum,” Sadie 
cried. She let him put it on her engagement finger, with a feeling 
that a chain had been forged. 

Saturday and Sunday evenings they would meet and stroll up 
and down Sixth Avenue, beneath the roaring “L,” pausing at 
every shop-window to stare in and furnish an imaginary home. 
“Oh, lookit the bedroom suite. Herb! Satinwood.” 

“T like brass beds better. Cleaner.” 

Herbert’s taste was primitive-American. He liked Mission 
furniture upholstered in leather, hand-painted glass lamp-shades, 
red carpets with a “nice design” in blue and yellow, flowered 
wall-paper, cut-glass cruets, chenille curtains and “one of those 
nice bead things for the parlor door. We used to have one at 
home, and when I was a kid, I liked to run through and hear 
all the beads rattle. Gee!” 

Sadie’s taste was modern. 


Herbert asked. 


I need you. That’s all you’ve got 


She had never heard the expressive 





French word démodé, but she knew 

with one glance what was, and what 

was not, old-fashioned. “Brass beds!” 

Her upper lip would curl. “Herbert! 
They’re absolutely out of style these days. No one has brass 
eds any more.” 

She would draw him away from the glittering Sixth Avenue 
furniture display, across town, to the sacred asphalt of upper 
Fifth. And there, framed in a satin-draped window, as carefully 
ind artfully lighted as a famous beauty in a photographic close- 
up, she would point out twin beds, saffron yellow beds, beds from 
a Spanish peasant’s hut offered here, with a gesture of condescen- 
sion, for the sum of one thousand dollars and a few odd cents 
each. 

Herbert would stare, blinking, unconvinced. “Mebbe. Mebbe. 
But give me brass every time, Sadie.” 





She lifted her face as 
she had lifted it that 
nightin thecab. But 
Fred shook his head. 


Spring was coming. Gusts of rain 
swept up the streets, lashing the 
bleak facades of the palaces of 
trade. A sea of umbrellas, awash, 
bobbing and whirling. Sprays of 

mimosa in florists’ windows. Straw hats above fur 

coats. A blur of green, a sort of blush, upon the 
meadows in the Park, where the snow had melted. 

Something in the air. The promise, faint and elu- 

tantalizing, of better things, of renewal, of 

beauty 
“Say the day,” 
use 0° waiting?” 
They were sitting shoulder to shoulder in the 
kindly darkness of a motion-picture theater. Theirs were 
the pathetic but never furtive subterfuges of those whose 
lovemaking is done in public. 

Upon the screen, Bill Hart rode into the sunset—alone. 
Every woman in the audience was thinking: “I’d’ve gone 
with him. Homely or not homely, I’d’ve gone.” Women 
like Sadie, who stood Upon their feet from eight-thirty 
in the morning until six o’clock at night, selling things 
they themselves wanted, to shoppers who could afford to 
buy! Women who cooked, scrubbed, cared for children, 
unrewarded. Idle women, full of restless imaginings. 
Old, flabby, disappointed women. Flappers, empty, with 
little powdered faces like porcelain eggs. 

A sudden loneliness made Sadie grope blindly for Her- 
bert’s hand, squeeze it, cling to it. 

“The second of June,” she promised 


sive, 


Herbert pleaded. ‘What's the 


N the morning, she approached the department manager. 
“I’m going to leave, Mr. Blair.” 

His face, usually a mask of amiable stupidity, slipped 
into an expression of dismay. “Leave? But Miss Her- 
mann, you can’t. You positively must not. I intended 
to tell you this morning. My assistant, Miss Bauer, is 
going abroad. My choice”—he coughed, in the manner of 

one who is fearful of exaggeration—‘“my choice had fallen on 
you.” 

“Mr. Blair! Oh, Mr. Blair!” 

“A very decided advancement for you. 
brightened—“toward—Paris.” 

“But I was going to be married.” 

“In that case—” 

“But I’m not sure—” 

The department manager reassumed his mask. “There is al- 
ways time for marriage. Don’t jump into matrimony, Miss Her- 
mann. A clever, good-looking girl like you can go a long way. 
The world isn’t what it was. Marriage—just marriage—isn’t 
enough. You’d better think it over, and let me know about it 
in the morning.” 

She felt like one of those animals the lecturer had talked about 
—trapped. (Continued on page 130) 
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The first step”—he 





"THERE probably comes a time in the life of every 
girl when the same questions that preoccupied pretty 
Morna Wayne rise inher mind. And perhaps the 
answer that Mr. Maury ponders from his eyrie out 
in Montana is the best, after all. His is another 
of those brief but none the less poignant stories that 
have won fame for this magazine—stories that seem 


brilliantly to illuminate the dark corners of life 


Illustrated 
by 
W. B. King 
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“Just you let me tell 

you this, girls: Once 

you get your ‘hands 

on a good man, you 
keep him.” 


Nool, Morna Wayne! 


By Reuben Maury 


O the office of the Register of Deeds in one of those—as 

we are told—so unromantic Western cities, the morning’s 
mail brought a manila envelope which bore a steamship line’s 
name in the upper left corner. One of Morna Wayne’s duties 
was to sort such chaff from the correspondence and lay the 
wheat on the Register’s desk in the record-room. That done, 
she opened the big flabby envelope in the front office, simply 
because she had nothing else to do at the moment. 

“Winter Cruises,” announced the pebbled-paper cover of the 
booklet 

But that did not matter. What did matter was the picture 
beneath the printed words. There was a blue-green bay with 
an electric sky flung over; little foreign-looking blobs for people 
on a mauve beach; palm trees, outlandish houses; boats streak- 
ing into deep water toward a sleek liner whose hull said Uru- 
guaya in far-away lettering. 

A glowing, shimmering outlay of printer’s inks and “Ben- 
Day,” altogether: she could not put the thing aside at once, for 
the sight of it had set vibrating sundry chords in her chest and 
was punching her brain into a blind stagger. Faces, names, 
snatches of dreams and memories, swirled like blown smoke- 
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wreaths through her mind: Bland Marsden—then Walter Cal- 
cott, instantly. And then: 


“And in my heart 
Some late lark singing—” 


She’d read that somewhere. It must have been written by a 
person who was keeping his heart where a late lark could find 
space for singing. 

Bland Marsden again. After Bland, inevitably, Walter Cal- 
cott. Nothing new about that sequence of thought. 

Rolling in from high-school assembly years ago, the deep alto 
of a pigeon-chested lady speaking to the girls only: “And just 
you let me tell you this, girls: Once you get your hands on a 
good man, who works hard and saves his money and doesn’t 
go chasing out nights—you keep him! Understand? Until— 
I’m gonta say it—until Ha-Hades freezes over. Ha-ha-ha!” 

How they had laughed at that, each girl gazing into her best 
friend’s eyes and nodding exaltedly. 

But. Bland Marsden was a gooc man, wasn’t he? Just a 
manual-training teacher in that same old high-school, while Cal- 





was a teller at the Cruse National. Why couldn't she ever 
She felt guilty about that 


CO 


think of Calcott by his first name? 
chronic balk in her mind. 

e knew that Bland would not chase out nights. He had 
chased up and down the world, which the pigeon-chested lady 
would probably have called even worse than the other. He had 
jawless black hair striking straight across his forehead, not blond 
widow’s-peaked and eternally smooth like Cal—Walter’s. 
chin was lean and square—wistful, somehow. He wore loose- 
clothes that made his shoulders look droopy from the side 
nd brave from behind. 

his booklet picture, now—something in those living colors: 

d Marsden was like that. Or rather, Bland often made her 

as the picture was making her feel. 

[That time I was on the beach in Winnipeg,” he would say 

the beach” meant, with him, jobless and penniless any- 

re); or there would be a side-glimpse of a hard, fine jaw; 
instantly Morna Wayne would be sniffing the winds of distant 
es, sensing the glare of unfamiliar suns 

ve months, wasn’t it, that she’d known him? They'd met 
at the Winter Garden, last New Year’s Eve. She had met 
Walter Calcott the same night. Ever since, 
she had known it would be one of these 
two. There was no third possibility anywhere. 

Look like you had the D-T’s and was 
seeing angels,” Pat Kelly offered from his 
bookkeeper’s stool across the front office 
from her desk. 

\utomatically she gave him the smile she 
had long ago developed for the repelling 
oi familiarities as a stone wall gives back 
a rubber ball. 

\ man’s face floated into 
beyond the bars of 

Two. As Morna 
toward the grating, 
and envelope slid 
wastebasket beside 


al 


view 
Window 

irted 
booklet 
into the 
her desk. 

Be sure you register the 
deed first, ahead of this 
here mortgage,’ the appear- 
ance begged earnestly. 

It was good to set braiis 

muscles to the familiar 

otions of thumping the 
udged documents with the 
lock-stamp, making the day- 
book entries, scribbling 
over the faces of the 
fresh green _ revenue 
stamps. Taking pains 
vith all this, one could 

ost not hear that 
picture shouting from 
the wastebasket about 
far places and bold living 
and lean Bland Marsden. 

She knew perfectly, 
though, that the task 
meant only a grateful 
interlude. Time _ for 
thinking had come. 

The man went away 
with his change. Morna 
walked, on legs that 
weren't entirely steady, 

to the rear office. 
{mong stooping clerks, 
delving title-abstractors 
and impatient lawyers, 
through county records 
narshaled like gray bat- 
talions of Doomsday 
Books, she picked her 
way to the desk of Tim 
Kiley, the Register. 

“These ready ?” she said. 

I'll copy some for 
you.” 

She laid stiff fingers 


ta 


on a sheaf of papers lying in a wire tray beside Kiley. From 
Book 209 of “Real Estate, Miscellaneous,” she snapped out a 
half-dozen blank leaves. In the forward office again, there was 
a settling in her typists’ chair, a racking-up of the documents 
for copying, a turning .of one of the record sheets into her 
swollen-jowled typewriter. 

Her hands were smooth and capable-looking. From their prop 
under the desk, the trig gray oxfords—bought last week—satis- 
fied her eyes. For seconds on end she stared at hands and 
shoes. She didn’t want to think. Why couldn’t the affair move 
indefinitely as it had these five months past? Why not go on 
saving memories of Bland Marsden, simply pushing always to 
one side the knowledge that it must be Walter Calcott in the 
end? That picture in the wastebasket was saying that she had 
to think. 

Finally she threw back her head and clicked into “Know All 
Men by Thesé Presents.” Her mind, excepting a very small 
segment, became disconnected from her flying fingers and trail- 
ing eyes. Somewhere far removed from the spring-back typist's 
chair and the Register of Deeds office, Morna Wayne wrestled, 
for a little time, on a mountain of decision. 

Cold and calculating 
she was resolved to be, 
like the women one read 
about in advanced mag- 
azines or in studies of 
femininity by men. This 
was no time for senti- 
mentality 

There arose a mem- 
ory-photograph of Bland 
Marsden, on one of 


age a 


“eg 
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The quiet letter 
head of a New 
York legal firm. 
Her eyes skipped 


down the page. 
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those winter Sunday afternoons in his cheap little coupé. Bland 
and a fellow-teacher owned the car together. A jack-rabbit 
had been sitting in the middle of the snow-packed road as they 
rounded a curve. Watching their approach, his ears stood up 
in mild, beautiful unconcern. 

“Oh, grab this wheel!” Bland had gasped, tramping on brake 
and clutch. 

A tangle of hands and arms followed, hers bullying the wheel, 
his twisting and tearing at a pocket camera. The coupé shud- 
dered to a halt, while Bland’s fingers pecked and pawed at the 
film-key. As he aimed the lens at last, the jack laid back his 
ears and sailed into the pines with a single blasé leap. 

“Dam-nation!” Bland had said. “These piffling little keys— 
person oughtn’t to be bothered—pictures I’ve missed on account 
of ’em in my time—” 

That was one of the occasions when headwinds off a never- 
never shore had seemed to sting her nostrils with their steely 
savor. There was no explaining the feeling. Simply it came 
at odd, unexpected moments like that one, when she was with 
Bland. He had been curiously silent during the rest of that 
drive, she remembered, only fuming occasionally about the 
camera key. 

But this was not calculating; it was simply mooning. She 
had’ set out to appraise Bland Marsden. 

Well, for one thing, he was a graduate engineer—from Car- 
negie Tech. He was about thirty, perhaps a year or two be- 
yond. He'd taught school in up-State New York and rural 
Iowa, been mining in Tennessee and Sonora and Nicaragua. 
After college, he'd gone to France as a buck private, infantry. 
Had turned the crank ‘of a news-reel movie camera through every 
big coast city in South America. “On the beach” at Casper, he 
had run into a Government surveying job that saw him to Cali- 
fornia and the Philippines before it stood from under. For 
seven months before coming to this place he had. clapped right 
front wheels on small autos in Detroit, day in and day out. This 
was his second year on the manual-training staff; he was teaching 
in summer-school at present. He’d been “on the beach” many 


times, by his own unblushing admission. i 
“Don’t you ever expect to settle down, Bland?” she had asked 


him once. 

“Get too much kick out of the world,” he’d said swiftly, seem- 
ing to resent any hint of liberties taken away. He had qualified 
the statement, though, with a wildly fantastic remark: “Too 
bad a person can’t scout around and settle down both!” 

As she phrased it to herself, he had not yet “said anything.” 
There had been no passionate embraces; young petting days 
were long gone for both of them. But she knew. Courage came 
to her when Bland was by. He had eyes that were brave and 
loyal. She believed she could go to the world’s ends with him 
and never be tired. They were so made that together they 
might exult through life. 

The thing that terrified was that frequent phrase of his. 
Choose Bland, and life would be a long adventure of change. 
chance, laughter, and a late lark to sing at a sundown splendid 
and serene—she’d read that somewhere too. But also there 
would be chill, desperate periods on the beach. Bland got too 
glorious a kick out of the world to devote himself to making 
money out of it. 

“In Witness Whereof, the parties aforesaid have hereunto—” 

The first deed was copied into the records. She changed 
papers in rack and roller and was off again on “Know All 
Men—” The clock above the wall-map of the county spat a 
vicious ping. It was eleven already. She would think this 
thing out by noon. She wanted to go on thinking about Bland 
Marsden; but that would not be shrewd, because he seemed no 
subject for cold analyzing of merits and drawbacks. His face, 
those shoulders, the bright memories, intruded too devastatingly. 


OW for Calcott. She anticipated rather less difficulty in 
reasoning coldly concerning him. 

He was a teller, whether paying or receiving, she didn’t know, 
but a teller anyway, at the Cruse National. He had a little 
inherited money when he started; friends said he was making 
it grow remarkably well. Bound to make good, would be some- 
body in the community—so Morna’s father and brother said, eyes 
carefully missing hers. Her father and brother were good, solid 
business men. Choose Calcott, and both of them would feel 
she had done credit to the family. Her mother would be 
calmly uplifted over the achievement. 

His chest and shoulders filled his tasteful coats snugly, always. 
He had peaked, light, clean hair, a round, firm chin that never 


You Fool, Morna Waynet 


publicly needed a shave as Bland’s sometimes undeniably did, 
steady brown eyes. The coats would broaden with the years; 
they would always look reassuring. ‘Phe eyes didn’t gleam often, 
as Bland’s were forever doing; but they were calm and common- 
sensible and kindly. There would be children. A _heathenish 
notion flashed: Walter Calcott would take on a new baby for 
each advance in his salary at the bank. 

She dredged her mind for memories connected with Walter of 
the kind she had of Bland. There had been a dinner-dance at 
the Snohomish club, with the oldsters fox-trotting frantically 
and the youngsters boredly draped on all the available chairs, 
and everyone more or less under synthetic fhfluences. In a be- 
tween-dance flux of five or six, Walter had remarked that some 
day he would like to go in for mounfain-climbing. He had 
added, “—for my health,” and her momentary excitement had 
died. He was unable to think of anything under the sun without 
estimating benefits contributing to his welfare. Beyond that 
quenched gleam, she could recall no sign that Calcott relished life. 


STULL, the first child would run about a good residential neigh- 
borhood in blue overalls, and the fourth and fifth would be 
reared in whatever should then correspond to the Paxton Arms 
apartments. Mrs. Walter Calcott would begin with a fifteen- 
hundred-dollar coupé and excellent department-store linen, and 
all that went with them. She would end with a sedan and real 
Irish linen and all that went with those.. Her future was written 
on Walter’s face. She would move serenely down the years— 
provided she were a woman who could be endlessly serene. 

Morna Wayne could become Mrs. Walter Calcott. Walter 
had not “said anything,” either, but here too she-knew. And she 
could fill the position as capably as—well, as she filled this office 
position for Tim Kiley, Register of Deeds. There was will-power 
enough in her to drive back, whenever needful, remembrance: of 
a square, lean chin and black eyes snapping with the kick they 
got out of the world. 

After this point, Morna Wayne’s thoughts could not have 
been put in words. Her fingers galloped on over the Keys; her eyes 
lifted occasionally to the clock; her face remained-a mask for 
the confounding of Pat Kelly. And fire crackled through her. 

At eleven-fifty she hooded her machine and rose. She looked 
for a second into the wastebasket, for courage. All the -while, 
a set of words jangled in her head like bells out of tune. 

The words were: “You fool, Morna Wayne! Oh, you blind, 
dumb fool!” 

She powdered her nose in the coat-room and jerked her taupe 
silk sweater-jacket snug over her shoulders, all té that mocking 
inner discord of: “You fool, you fool, you blind, dumb fool!” 

The noon whistles were braying under the sun as she hutried 
down the courthouse steps. She knew his daily route at this 
hour: he would be making along Tacoma Street for the board- 
ing-house where he took breakfast and lunch. The notched 
snows on the mountains south of town were fading; there was a 
bitter sweetness in the wind that came down from them. 

She spied him from a block’s distance. He was swinging 
along the sunny side. His loose blue suit, hat tilted over one 
eyebrow, that gay gait he had— Thé instant she saw him, 
something else in her struck up another refrain, contradicting 
her brain. 

“You’re a fool, Morna Wayne,” the latter still insisted; but, 
“You’re right, Morna Wayne—right, right!” said the new voice. 

His pace quickened when he saw her. He all but ran the 
last half-dozen steps, hat in hand, wind ruffling his hair. 

“Morning!” he said. “Lunch? Over at Sepoff’s? You will?” 

An excitement was radiating from him, as if he generated a 
field of electricity. She was too much preoccupied to wonder 
why this was so, merely sensing it as a fact. She was back- 
tracking over the thoughts of the morning. There would never 
be much money. There’d be work; there’d be goings and com- 
ings endlessly; hardships. That was the seamy side of the 
matter. The rest was good, and she had no regrets. 

The waiter gone from the curtained booth at Sepoff’s and 
black eyes glowing at her across a plain of tablecloth, Morna 
had a barbaric impulse. She wanted to say, quite calmly and 
as a matter of course: 

“By the way, Bland Marsden, will you marry me?” 

She thought that would be funny and brave, and quite sensi- 
ble. Her choice was made. Really, why not? But Bland was 
talking. 

“By the way,” he was saying, ‘““Morna Wayne, will you marry 


me?” 
She would not have wished it to happen in any other way. But 
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It almost goes without saying 
that people eat soup because they 
like it. But don’t overlook the fact 
that you really want soup because 
you need soup. 


Soup quickens the appetite and 
strengthens the digestion. Eat soup 
every day if you wish to get the 
most enjoyment and the most 
benefit from all your food. 


See how a delicious plate of 
Campbell's Tomato Soup gives a 
new sparkle to your dinner tonight! 


The pure tomato juices and rich 
tomato “meat” strained to a fine 
puree, blended with fresh country 
butter, seasoned with delicate 
nicety by Campbell's chefs. 

What a wonderfully appetizing 
start-off for the meal! 


21 kinds " Wo CAMPBELL Soup COMB 


CAMDEN, N.J., US-A- 
12 cents a can 


Good 


Here's a happy exhibition— 
Campbell's Kids in competition. 
Ribbon winners in nutrition— 
“Soup for you” is their ambition! 


Good health! 
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Bland spoiled things unwittingly for the mo- 
ment, by blushing and exclaiming: “Oh, I 
wasn't planning to say that so soon. Don't 
answer yet. Got something else on my 
In. nd 

Morna brought back her wild joy at being 
an idiot by cutting him off with: “There's 
nothing more needs to be said. Yes, I will, 
Bland.” 

Her 
shriek. 
were no regrets, 


brain uttered one last despairing 
The other voice caroled that there 
no regrets—would be none, 
whatever happened, beach or no beach. 

“You know, don’t you,” Bland was saying, 
“that I've not got the—the prospects that 
some have? You realize that?” 

“I do. Yes,” she answered. 

“And you don’t care? You're game?” 

“[’m game.” 

Every muscle in her face was loosening 
and warming into a smile, though her eyes 
smarted and blurred over. 

She had dim sight of a lean, big-knuckled 
hand moving upward across his chest. It 
vanished beneath his coat lapel—came out 
again, bringing with it a white oblong. 

“Read this, dear,” he said. 


AS her fingers grasped the envelope, the 
+ 4& curtains swished apart, and the waiter 
loomed above them, tray held high. She had 
opened another envelope today, somewhere. 
.... Qh, yes, that picture. There was 
nothing colorful about. this sheet of bond 
paper, the quiet letterhead of a New York 
legal firm. Her eyes skipped down the fate- 
ful page to the muted tingle of dishes being 
set out. 

™ beg to advise . . . . your automatic 
film- -winding device for cheap cameras .... 


I didn’t know that, as a matter of fact; 
Joe hadn’t mentioned it to me, and I hadn’t 
heard of it; but I saw that Bella knew 
what she was talking about and it must be 
true. “Queer he'd do that,’ I said. “Last 
night he was arguing for a pestponement of 
taking up Cameron's name at the club.” 

“Yes,” she told me. “It’s because of some- 
thing that’s turned up lately.” 

“Did Joe tell you what it was, Bella?” 

“No,” she said. “He didn’t need to. 
Cameron’s in a terrible mess over that loud 
girl you see all over the place in a red car, 
Una Crispwell, and her father’s going to 
have her sue him for breach-of-promise. 
Mrs. Thomas R. Cloope heard about it yes- 
terday, so it’s all over town, today.” 

“It must be,” I said, because I recognized 
that as accurate. If Mrs. Thomas R. Cloope 
heard a piece of news one day, it would 
certainly be all over town by the next after- 
noon. “You don’t suppose anybody will 
think Geraldine ought to be—” 

“Oh, yes, I do!” Bella interrupted. “There 
are too many kind souls excited about how 
she’ll take it. They wont all be able to resist 
the temptation to feel that it’s somebody's 
duty to tell her. Besides, her father would 
hear of it, if she didn’t.” 

“Murder!” I said. “How will she take it ?” 


ELLA shook her head, and there was 

some compassion in her expression. 
“Poor thing!” she said. “If I were in her 
place, I believe about the hardest thing of 
all would be to know that everybody was 
watching me—staring, with all their mouths 
open, ready to begin the gabble!—to see how 
I stood up under it. You and Joe will 
probably be the first to know, I suspect. 
She regards you as her two best friends, and 
she'll probably send for you both, if she sends 
for anybody. For my part, I admit I’m 
as base as my neighbor and just as curious 
to know how Geraldine takes it. Joe wont 


validity of the patents sustained ... . U. S. 
Supreme Court in a decision rendered ... . 
accordance with agreement .. . . am author- 
ized to make you an offer . . . . choice be- 
tween royalty and cash payment. . fol- 
lowing terms respectively 

After the “terms,” Morna saw no more 
than the words “General Counsel” in capitals, 
bolstering up an undecipherable but most 
impressive signature. 

“A person,” Bland began to mumble, 
“oughtn’t to be bothered with turning a key 
when he’s taking pictures that may mean 
something to him. I used to think about 
that, nights down in Mexico years ago. No- 
tion sort of got me.” 

A pérson oughtn’t to be bothered 
He loved the panorama of life. Here he was, 
trying to help people to snatch their own 
lovely bits out of the flying tapestry more 
swiftly, more surely. How right that was! 
She must, though, do him the courtesy of 
listening to what he was saying. 

“The camera people have been backing the 
lawsuits, since I got the patents. Four-five 
years now. They seemed to think pretty 
well of the thing. I didn’t want to say any- 
thing about it before. Afraid it mightn’t go 
through. Almost let it out to you one time— 
remember that jack-rabbit we lost that day 
just on account of that little key? Lord, 
how I’ve loved you, Morna!” 

“Don't you still?” she asked him, and both 
laughed. 

“Pretty crude to be talking about money 
matters already,” he said, “but don’t you 
think the cash payment is the thing to take? 
And put it all, practically, in bonds? Be- 
cause I know I'll never have another idea 
like that. I’m no money-maker.” 


GERALDINE 
(Continued from page 37) 


tell me—he'll consider it too heroic or sacred, 
or something, to be talked about—so I'll 
have to find out from you.” 

But Bella didn’t have to wait to find out 
from me. As it happened, she didn’t have 
to wait five minutes. Aunt Sallie came in 
just then, and she knew all about it and 
was full of it. 

“People are just buzzing!” she said. “I 
mean over this scandal about that relative 
of the Camerons. It seems the Cameron 
family are hurrying around to everybody, 
explaining that he’s only their third cousin 
once or twice removed, and that they really 
hardly knew him until he came here, and 
they intend to have nothing to do with him 
from now on. Mrs. Tom Cloope tells me 
she decided last night that Geraldine Wygate 
had a right to know what was being said, 
so she went over there and started to tell 
her; but Geraldine already knew all about 
it, and took a very high hand with her. She 
told Mrs. Cloope that it was the most ab- 
solute slander and persecution; but that it 
was going to be stopped at once and 
wouldn’t amount to anything. Mrs. Cloope 
says she’s just demented to talk that way— 
with poor old Mr. Wygate lying at the 
point of death on account of it!” 

‘What ?” Bella cricd. “Why, he only goes 
around doing what Geraldine tells him to.” 

“Not in this case, it seems,” her mother 
said. “Mrs. Cloope told me he had a ter- 
rible scene with Geraldine after lunch—not 
two hours ago—and the end of it was that 
he fell on the floor, and Geraldine had to 
call the servants in and get him to bed and 
send for the doctor. Mrs. Cloope’s cook has 
a sister who’s housemaid at the Wygates’— 
a nice way for me to be passing on informa- 
tion! But anyhow, the housemaid said they 
could hear the old man shouting something 
about Cameron and telling Geraldine she was 
crazy. They could hear him clear out in 
the kitchen—and the last thing he said was 
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“T shouldn’t want you to be,” said Morna 
Wayne. “And I think that’s exactly what 
you ought-to do.” 

“Finish up this term at the summer school,” 
he went on planning aloud. “You give the 
boss notice up at the courthouse. Object 
to an August wedding? Neither do I! And 
then—you’d like to scout around a bit, 
wouldn’t you, Morna?” 

“Would I?”’—tensely. 
mean.” 

“Thought so. 
feel you just aching 
first ?” 

“Oh—Kyoto. 
Where is it ?” 

“All right—whatever you say. Of course, 
this amount of money wont mean I can quit 
working for life.” 

“I know it,” said Morna. 
makes it so perfect.” 

“What I was thinking, too. 
we'll not starve if we manage well; 
there'll always be a—spur.” 

“Oh,” Morna sighed, “I wish everyone in 
the world could be the same way.” 

They said nothing for several seconds. 

“Money wont spoil you?” she asked at 
length. 

She was faintly embarrassed as soon as 
the words were spoken. She had drifted into 
such a variety of thoughts, having to do 
with keeping your heart open for late larks, 
fairy-tales coming true once in ten thousand 
times, and rough-seeming trails turning 
smooth if you only tackled them bravely, 
that she had asked the question without re- 
flecting that it was really useless. She could 
have found the answer by simply looking 
into Bland Marsden’s face. 


“With you, I 
I've seemed, odd times, to 
Where'll we go 


I always liked the name. 


“That’s what 


It just means 
yet 


‘Never!’ They heard him just screaming, 
‘Never! Never! Never!’ He must have 
fallen down then, because he was still mum- 
bling ‘Never!’ when Geraldine called for 
help and they came running in. That's all 
they know about it; but my own belief is 
that Geraldine had been telling him she was 
going right ahead and marry this Cameron 
in spite of the scandal.” 

Bella shook her head. “No,” 
“It must have been something else.’ 

“Why must it?” 

“Because it would be so much a matter- 
of-course with Geraldine that she’s going to 
marry him anyhow, it wouldn’t occur to her 
to say so. It was something else.” 

“Well, whatever it was,” Aunt Sallie said, 
“it’s just about killed that poor old man. 
The doctor’s car is still standing in front 
of their house, I noticed, as I came by.” 

Aunt Sallie didn’t exaggerate when she said 
the trouble between Geraldine and her father 
had ‘just about killed that poor old man’— 
it did more than that. The doctor’s car was 
still in front of the Wygates’ when I left 
Bella and Aunt Sallie, half an hour later, and 
went home. By eight o'clock that evening, 
though, the doctor’s car had gone—but there 
was another one standing there in place of 
it. This one was the undertaker’s. 


she said. 


T was Geraldine herself who called me up 

the next day and asked me to be one of 
the pallbearers. Her voice was a little 
tremulous and sorrowful, but she seemed to 
be perfectly self-possessed, and not at all in 
the tragic condition that might have been 
expected. She was the same way at the fu- 
neral, too; and this was the more remarkable 
because it was in the strange arrangements 
for the ceremony that she reached the cli- 
max of her queerness and gave every gossip 
in town a thrill that would never be for- 
gotten. 

She and her father had been almost alone 
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in the world, so far as kinsfolk were con- 
cerned—the only relatives present at the fu- 
neral were some cousins on her mother’s side, 
and they were sitting in the front row of 
chairs near the coffin. There were two va- 
cant chairs in front of them, and just before 
the minister was ready to begin, there was a 
rustle on the stairs, and I heard Joe Buell, 
who was sitting next to me, with the pall- 
bearers, say something to himself that 
sounded awe-stricken. 

Geraldine came down the stairs leaning on 
the arm of Bellworthy Cameron, and they 
went to the two chairs nearest the coffin and 
sat there. 

Even in that place and in that hour, you 
could almost hear the people thinking, their 
thoughts were so loud. Geraldine was as calm 
as if she and Bellworthy Cameron were sitting 
in the Wygate pew in church on any Sunday 
morning; she touched her eyes with her 
handkerchief once or twice, toward the close 
of the minister's remarks, but that was all 
As for the beautiful Cameron, he was sol- 
emnly imperturbable; no one could have 
guessed a thought of his, except that he was 
not dissatisfied. 

Geraldine took his arm again when the 
ceremony at the house was over; they went 
out and got into the carriage next behind 
the hearse; they drove to the cemetery to- 
gether as chief mourners; he stood with her 
beside the grave; and when that final part 
of the funeral was over, he got into the 
carriage to go back to the house with her. 
Just then she beckoned to me. “Will you 
please come to see me in about half an 
hour ?” 

I told her I would, and when I got there, 
Cameron had gone. She'd taken off her black 
veil, and she was pale, but not downcast. 
She smiled as she invited me to sit down. 

“T’ve got to ask somebody’s advice,” she 
said. “I did ask your cousin Joe’s—I sent 
for him last night—but he refused to give 
it to me. It’s about raising quite a large 
sum of money on property and securities in 
a quiet way. Mr. Cameron could do it for 
me, but we both feel it would be better if 
he didn’t appear in the matter.” 

“Why ?” I asked her. 

She frowned a little, but not as if in great 
distress. “I shall have to explain it to you. 
You've heard something of this—this,”—she 
hesitated,—“‘of this talk about him?” 

“Yes,” I said. “Something.” 

She looked at me sharply. “Do you know 
the truth about it?” 

I was embarrassed. “I don’t know that 
I do,” I told her. “I understand you don't 
think it amounts to anything—” 

“I didn’t say that,” she interrupted. “I 
said it wouldn’t amount to anything. I 
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meant it wouldn't because I intend taking 
measures to see that it doesn’t.” 

I was confused, not following her.thought 
exactly. “But I understood you said it was 
a persecution, and slander and—” 

“Yes,” she said. “The truth is often slan- 
der in the mouths of those who don’t under- 
stand it. It’s quite true that Mr. Cameron 
has become involved with the Crispwell girl; 
but just to say that, isn’t to tell the truth 
about it.” 

“Wait a minute,” I said. 
mixed up. You say he’s involved. 
mean—” 

“I mean the girl pestered him to death,” 
Geraldine said calmly. “She fell violently 
in love with him, of course, as soon as she 
saw him; she managed to get herself intro- 
duced to him. After that she sought him 
continuously; she put herself in his way a 
dozen times a day. Women simply besiege 
him, of course, and naturally he can’t pre- 
vent them from making love to him. In 
this case it’s resulted in his becoming seriously 
involved with Una Crispwell.” 

I stared at her. “And you—you don’t 
resent it, Geraldine ?” 

“Resent it?” she cried, speaking loudly all 
of a sudden. “Who am I to expect to be 
given every single look and thought of a 
man like that? Do you think a great mu- 
sician would be allowed to play all his life 
for nobody except his wife? Here’s a man 
all women can’t help adoring; every woman 
who ever sees him will struggle to make him 
care for her; and if he isn’t actually harsh 
or unkind to her, she may believe she’s 
succeeded. Well, it isn’t his nature to be 
harsh, and at times his kindness is certain to 
be taken advantage of, to entrap him. That’s 
what’s happened now.” 

“He's asked you to help him?” I said. 

“No. He told me all about it—every- 
thing—and I am proud that he came to me, 
proud that I can help, and that I’m the 
only one who can. He didn’t ask me; he 
simply told me that he was worried on my 
account because he didn’t see how to avoid 
a great deal of notoriety for himself, and 
he knew it would hurt me. The girl’s father 
has asked a large sum of money; otherwise 
he'd bring this suit, and Bellworthy had no 
way to raise such a sum.” 

“How much is it?” I asked her. 

“A hundred thousand dollars,” she said. 
“But he told me they would accept ninety, 
he was sure.” 

“He told you that, Geraldine? When?” 

“Just before I spoke to poor Papa about 
it.’ Her eyes began to wink a little, and 
she touched them with her handkerchief. 
“Papa had been very kind in other matters; 
I didn’t dream he’d refuse me in this. I told 
him it was something I simply must do— 
and he got terribly upset. I couldn’t quiet 
him.” She winked harder then, and had to 
stop and cry a little before she could go on. 
“Poor man!” she said. “He oughtn’t to 
have let himself get so excited; it wasn’t 
good for him.” 

“No,” I told her. 


“I'm getting 
Do you 


“I suppose not.” 


WAS just sitting there, looking at her, 

and wondering if anybody could believe 
me if I ever related the facts about this 
interview—about how she had said it hadn't 
been “good” for poor old Mr. Wygate to 
“get so excited!” And I wondered if any- 
body who didn’t know her could believe the 
truth about Geraldine generally: Most peo- 
ple are pretty queer, I suppose, when we get 
right down to the bedrock truth about them; 
but that doesn’t often happen, and we fall 
into the way of believing that most of us 
are rational. Probably we are, part of the 
time; but it’s my belief that pretty few of 
us are that way all the time. 

Geraldine wiped her eyes and quit crying; 
she even smiled a little. “Of course, every- 
thing’s different now,” she said. “It’s all 
mine now, to do as I please with; Papa’s 
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will left it to me without any restrictions, and 
the first thing I want to do is to raise this 
money. That’s what I want you to help 
me about.” 

I got up. “I’m sorry,” I told her. 

“You wont ?” she said, and she sat looking 
up at me solemnly. “That’s just what your 
cousin Joe said—‘I’m sorry’—and he walked 
out of the house. .It doesn’t seem very kind.” 

“Yet Joe Buell would do more for you 
than he would for anybody else in the world,” 
I told her, looking at her pretty seriously. 

“T know it,” she said. “But he wont do 
this, and so I'm asking you. Wont you?” 

“Not in a thousand years, Geraldine,” I 
told her. “What's more, I’d do anything 
I could to stop you. If I could manage it, 
I'd get a guardian appointed for you. Look 
here! Do you know how much of your 
estate would have to be put up to raise 
ninety thousand dollars? And aside from 
that, how are you going to feel about it a 
few years from now? Do you want to marry 
a man who’s cost you—” 

But there she stopped me, and stopped 
me pretty sharply, too. She jumped up, red 
and angry. “Please do what your cousin 
did!” she said; and I obeyed her. I bowed 
to her, and I walked out of the house. 

I wasn’t angry, of course; I was too sorry 
for her; and naturally I knew I'd wasted 
my breath. She intended to raise that money 
—I think she felt that such a great sacrificial 
generosity was the one thing to bind Cam- 
eron to her and keep him from playing fast 
and loose with any more Una Crispwells— 
and it wasn’t difficult for her to get some- 
body else to do the job for her. In fact, 
it was only a few days afterward that I 
heard the thing had been done. 


BANKER friend of mine told me con- 

fidentially at lunch that the money had 
been turned over to Miss Una Crispwell in 
the form of certified checks, that morning, in 
his own bank. “We couldn’t do anything 
about it,’ he said. “There was no ground 
on which we could interfere, though I’d have 
liked to. Of course the Crispwell girl is 
only camouflage for that dirty, fat old man 
of hers. He'll make her deposit the money 
to his credit in some other bank, and maybe 
let Una have enough to buy a fur coat. He 
put the whole thing over, and probably he’s 
laughing his head off right now, to think how 
easily it worked!” 

But this was a mistake. My banker friend 
was shrewd; but he didn’t know Una Crisp- 
well, or how much she really cared for Bell- 
worthy Cameron. In her way, I think she 
was as desperate about him as Geraldine was; 
and the reason she'd let her father use her to 
annoy him was her belief that it might be 
the only way to keep Bellworthy for her- 
self. Old Crispwell wasn’t laughing, as my 
friend guessed; he was cursing, and he had 
a black eye. Una wouldn't give him a cent! 
What’s more, before they were through with 
the argument, she manhandled him pretty 
severely, for he was nothing but fat, and 
she was a big, powerful girl. 

Then she went straight to Cameron. “Why 
wont you marry me now?” she said. “I've 
got more than your other girl has.” 

Crispwell went raving around town, curs- 
ing them both and telling the whole story. 
Of course, by that time, almost everybody 
believed that the whole thing was a mere 
ordinary swindle, and that Bellworthy Cam- 
eron had actually been in it, and had played 
a part from the start, like any professional 
crook. But that was a mistake. I don't 
mean he ever really cared anything in par- 
ticular about Geraldine; he was much more 
taken with Una—she was really “his style 
of girl;” but he did mean to marry Geraldine 
until Una came up in his office and cap- 
tured him with that bold bit of drama: 
“Why wont you marry me now?” 

I imagine she must have looked pretty 
handsome when she said it, and there cer- 
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believe, are made to serve women of all 
pursuits, in all climates, everywhere.” 
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AUGHTER of the late William J. 
McConnell, former Governor of 
Idaho, and wife of its present Sen- 

ator to the United States Congress, Mary 
McConnell Borah was destined from the 
frst for public life. 

The young man who was her father’s 
private secretary fell in love with this 
golden-haired slip of a girl who rode her 
own ponies over the sage-brush plains so 
fearlessly and well. After they were mar- 
ried the Senatorial toga fell upon this 
young man’s shoulders. 

And then came the test of formal offi- 
cialdom at Washington! Mrs. Borah met 
it with complete success and has ever 
since responded to the countless official 
and social demands of Washington life. 


O woman is busier, yet Mrs. Borah 

finds time to work for sick Veterans 
of the World War cared for in three great 
Government hospitals in Washington, 
writing their letters home, taking them 
cigarettes and magazines. 

Mrs. Borah believes in a rounded life, 
in a woman’s looking after the details of 
her appearance. Not long ago I asked her 
what she considered the best way of car- 
ing for the skin. “A good cream,” she 
answered, “for cleansing and keeping it 
firm and fine. And another for protecting 
it.” Then she told me how the women 
who live on the great western plains of our 
country must protect their skin as they 
ride or drive over the prairies. “The alka- 
line dust of the desert ruins their complex- 
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tainly was something magnificent in the 
size of her nerve and her unscrupulousness. 
Anyhow, it captured him, because they left 
that night for San Francisco. Cameron 
wanted plenty of space between him and his 
father-in-law. 


O there was a doctor’s car in front of the 

old Wygate house again, pretty soon after 
it had been there before; for Geraldine took 
her tragedy about as hard as any woman 
could take anything and survive. Bella told 
me the trained nurse thought Geraldine was 
out of her head most of the tirhe, but that 
she really wasn’t. The nurse thought so 
because she wouldn’t lie quiet unless she had 
a picture of St. George on her breast; and 
she'd talk to it and call it her saint—and 


THE 


the shed as they ran.” She began to whim- 
per weakly, clutching at the sleeves of her 
ccearse cotton nightdress. 

Carrying something heavy that knocked 
against the shed! It was that realistic touch, 
you know, that convinced me. And I knew 
Aunt Kate believed Madge’s story, though 
she pretended otherwise. 

It was a long time before we got our 
frightened servant back to bed. We had to 
let her bas“cade that south door with chairs 
and tables. When we finally got rid of 
Madge, I t:rew a wrapper of Aunt Kate’s 
over my mightdress and sat on the edge of 
her bed. We had blown out the lamp. 

“Mary,”—her cold, thin old hand closed 
over mine,—“it’s possible, of course, that 
Freer—wherever he may be—doesn’t even 
know that his wife is dead.” 

“You mean that he—might come back here 
to—to scare her?” 

“Well—but why with something heavy?” 

We were silent for a little while—listening 
to raps and creaking noises in the old walls 
of the house. 

“In the morning,” I said, “I'll walk down 
to the village and get bolts for all those out- 
side doors.” 

“Yes, child. Now, you'd better go back 
to bed.” 

We could hear Madge snoring already—a 
comforting sound. Perhaps it made my re- 
turn to my bedroom in the dark, past that 
place in the parlor where Mrs. Freer’s coffin 
had stood, a little easier. 


pe ross breakfast the next morning I 
went out by the front door and around 
the south end of the house, where I found 
Aunt Kate standing close to the wall, with 


her back to me. 

“No tracks, of course,” I 
ground is dry as a bone.” 

She turned and looked at me. Her eyes 
were puzzled, but there was no fear in them. 
She pointed to one of the white clapboards. 

“Your eyes are better than mine, Mary. 
There’s something written here, I think.” 

There ‘was. It was so fantastic I could 
hardly believe my own eyes, but I whispered 
the words to Aunt Kate: 

“‘God hath numbered thy kingdom, and 
finished it.’” 

“Well!” she exclaimed. Then I saw her 
square chin go up, and a fighting look came 
into her blue eyes. 


said. “The 
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say how sorry she was her saint had been 
“trapped!” She was always talking about 
her saint’s having been “trapped,” the nurse 
told Bella. 

Of course when Geraldine got up and began 
going about again, nobody ever spoke of 
Cameron in her presence; and for my part 
I never heard her refer to him again except 
once—but the way she did it that once 
almost knocked me off my feet. It wasn’t 
so long ago; it was at Aunt Sallie’s seven- 
tieth-birthday dinner, and Geraldine had been 
married to Joe Buell for ten years. Some- 
bedy mentioned that old Judge Cameron 
had spent the winter in California; and be- 
fore Bella thought, she said impulsively: 
“Yes, and he says Bellworthy Cameron has 
become a moving-picture actor. He says— 


UNSEEN OWN 
(Continued from page 79) 

“IT don’t think, Mary, that I shall be scared 
away. We have paid the rent of this house; 
the surroundings are utterly lovely; and I 
mean to remain here.” 

But that was quite what I should have 
expected of her. That she was moved to 
make the assertion—to put it in words so 
soon, after only a few days’ sojourn in the 
Freer place, made me wonder if perhaps she 
doubted my own stability. 

Of course Madge was demoralized that 
morning, sulky and threatening to leave us. 
But we knew she wouldn't go. 

After breakfast Peggy and I walked down 
to the village and bought a lot of strong 
bolts. On the way home, Peggy said: 

“If you ever hear me rapping on our par- 
tition wall in the night, will you come right 
into my room?” 

“Of course. And you're to do the same, 
if I rap.” 

As we turned up the drive to the house, 
we saw Aunt Kate in a little rocking-chair, 
under a tree on the lawn. She was smiling. 

“Well, girls, I have met a rural philosopher 
this morning. You remember the agent told 
us we had one near neighbor, in that. small 
unpainted house beyond the north orchard. 
I went out there half an hour ago, pretending 
to examine the green apples on the trees. A 
little old farmer in a wide straw hat was 
hoeing in a garden, just beyond the fence. I 
leaned on the fence and said, ‘Good morning, 
neighbor.’ ” 

I could imagine her saying it. 

“He came over to me,” she went on, “and 
we stood there quite a while, exchanging 
philosophical remarks.” 

“Did you tell him—anything?” 
asked. 

“Of course not. Would I whine about 
being afraid, to the first man I meet? But 
if we should have to tell somebody, Mr. 
Dayton—that’s his name—is the one I should 
tell, in preference to that shifty-eyed agent. 
Mr. Dayton was quite intimate with the Freer 
family. Living alone, an old widower as he 
calls himself, he used to come over here very 
often. He says Mandy—that was the late 
Mrs. Freer—was ‘an awful good woman.’ 
But when I mentioned him, he shook his 
head. Then, after a while, he observed that 
God had his own mysterious ways of tryin’ 
women’s souls, and he was glad that Mandy 
Freer was safe in the bosom of her Maker.” 

After luncheon we put bolts on all the out- 
side doors, except Peggy's, which had one on 
it already. Aunt Kate went down cellar with 
me and held the lantern, while I worked 
away at that door. 

“Tt isn’t likely,” I said, “that Freer would 
have carried off a duplicate cellar key, but 
we wont take any chances.” 

This was my first visit to the nether regions 
since the day Sawyer showed us over the 
place. Madge wouldn't keep food down 
there—she was afraid to go after it, even in 
the daytime. 


Peggy 
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oh!” She broke off, staring around the table; 
everybody was looking at her agonizingly. 

“Oh, dear!” Bella mumbled. “Oh, dear me!” 

But Geraldine wasn’t even embarrassed 
“Bellworthy Cameron?” she said inquiringly, 
as if she didn’t immediately identify that 
name with a person. Then she laughed with 
the reminiscent kind of amusement we feel 
when we remember some absurdity of long 
ago. “The silly thing,” she said. 

And she turned to her eight-year-old son, 
sitting beside her. “You eat that drumstick !” 
she told him. 

To my way of thinking, this was the most 
mystifying thing she ever did; but I know 
that if I'd had the bad taste to tell her so, 
Geraldine wouldn't have had the faintest 
idea what I meant. 


ER 


All the windows on the ground floor had 
adjustable long nail fasteners—more secure, 
really, than the patent fasteners on city win- 
dows; so we promised ourselves a long 
night’s rest. 

“Unless somebody smashes the windows,” 
I said, “or sets fire to the place, I think we’re 
all right now.” 


B poe before noon the next day, while the 
three of us were outdoors admiring the 
last of our June roses, we were surprised by 
a call from the agent. He had driven out in 
a rusty Ford car. 

“He looks yellower and bonier than ever,” 
Peggy whispered to me as he walked across 
the lawn to us. 

“Mr. Sawyer,” Aunt Kate began, “if the 
real owner of this house should return and 
annoy us in any way—” 

“Who told you that ?” Sawyer snapped, his 
gray eyes narrowing. 

“The butcher,” I answered for her. “But 
we didn’t suppose it was a secret, Mr. Sawyer. 
And you might have told us yourself.” 

His eyes wavered from one to the other 
of us. “It didn’t seem necessary. And I 
don’t believe he will come back. There’s a 
little matter, anyway, between him and the 
sheriff.” 

He caught himself, as if he had said more 
than he intended—or was it just enough? 

“You have the receipt I gave you, as agent 
for Miss Freer,” he added. “You'd have only 
to show that receipt.” 

Aunt Kate’s eyes opened wide—it was so 
inadequate, in the circumstances, his assur- 
ance of the legality of our occupation. 

“Very well,” she said. “If Mr. Freer pre- 
sents himself at the front door, and in the 
daytime, I'll show him the receipt.” 

Mr. Sawyer ignored the veiled implication, 
made a remark about the weather, lifted his 
hat, and went back to his car. 

“Why didn’t we ask him what he meant 
about the sheriff?” I whispered. 

“Because we should have learned nothing 
more,” she answered. “But come along now. 
There’s Madge in the doorway—which 
means that luncheon is ready.” 

At the table she told us that our neighbor, 
the rural philosopher, had offered to give us 
a peck of string-beans fresh from his garden; 
he was going to bring them over about two. 

“He'll be more at his ease out of doors,” 
she said, “than in the house, I fancy. Most 
farmers are like that. We'll be sitting on 
the lawn out there, I in my rocking-chair, 
you girls on the grass. If we can lure him 
into talking about the Freers—” 


E were ready in our places on the 

lawn, when we saw coming down the 
road from the north a little old fellow with 
a thin white beard, carrying a basket poised 
on his head. He had put on a coat for the 
occasion. Turning in at our gate, he came 
smilingly toward us. 
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othing regen mm codices 
the place of 
|i Kod e ptha I 


It isn’t work that steals away youth—or takes the 
bloom from pretty cheeks. It’s the work you do 
needlessly. 


Do you want extra help with the wash? 
Nothing can take the place of Fels-Naptha! 


~ Doyou wanta “lift” with the cleaning about the house? 
* a Nothing can take the place of Fels-Naptha! 


> Are you tempted to try new things for washing and 
7 cleaning? 


A 

B\ ¢ NS Nothing can take the place of Fels-Naptha! 

. , ae Nothing can, for splendid soap and dirt-loosening naptha, 
VS ’ working together in Fels-Naptha, give you extra washing and 


cleaning help that you cannot get in any other form! Safe, 
Smell the thorough, wholesome cleaning! = 
h Isn't this extra help worth a penny more a week? Cheaper in 
naptha in che end, anyway! 
Fels-Naptha! Give Fels-Naptha its place in your home. Buy a Golden Bar 
today at your grocer’s. 
© Fels & Co. 
Philadelphia 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 
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An old-timer sets 


“You are kind, Mr. Dayton,” Aunt Kate 
said, as he set the basket of beans on the 
ground. When she introduced him to Peggy 
and me, he took off his wide straw hat and 


| made us two jerky bows. 


a quantity pace | 


for pipe-smokers 


Here’s a remarkable letter from an old- 
time traveling man in Seattle, who says he 
has smoked five-eighths of a ton of Edge- 
worth during the past twenty-four years. 

He tried to keep his identity a secret. But 
one of our scouts tracked him down, induce:! 
him to sign the letter and permit its publica 
tion, on condition that his name would not 
be mentioned. 


Larus & Bro. Co. 
Richmond, Va. 

Gentlemen: 

I have smoked a pipe for about forty-four 
years. In 1900 I read a report issued by 
some Federal Bureau in which it gave a 
rating of pureness of nearly all the then 
best known smoking tobaccos lf my 
memory has not played me a trick Edge- 
worth stood at the head of the list. 1 was 
sufficiently interested to try a can of 
Edgeworth. Since that time I have smoked 
nothing but Edgeworth, and when I tell 
you that I buy a one pound can every 
week, or fifty-two pounds a year, some- 
times more, you will surmise that I am 
some pipe fiend. 

A pound of tobacco per week for twen- 
ty-four years makes twelve hundred and 
forty-eight pounds of Edgeworth, five- 
eighths of a ton. 

The reasons for my loyalty to Edge- 
worth are these: 

It is always the same. Another reason 
is that Edgeworth is sold everywhere. This 
letter is not for publication, but just in- 
tended as a notification that you. have a 
few inveterate smokers scattered over the 
country who smoke Edgeworth because 
they believe it to be the best tobacco on 
the market. 


Seattle, Wash. 


I have purposely 
cut off the business 
heading of this pa- 
per and will just 
sign myself. 

Yours very truly, 
“A qualified judge of 
smoking tobacco.”’ 


Let us send you free 
samples of Edgeworth 
so that you may put | 
it to the pipe test. If 
. you like the sam- 
ples, you'll like 
Edgeworth wher- 
ever and when- 
ever you buy it, 
for it never 
changes in qual- 
ity. Write your 
name and ad- | 
dress to Larus & 
South 21st Street, | 


Brother Company, 8-J 
Richmond, Va. 

Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to suit | 
the needs and means of all purchasers. Both | 
Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edgeworth Ready- 
Rubbed are packed in small, pocket-size 
packages, in handsome humidors holding a 
pound, and also in several handy in-between 
sizes. 

We'll be grateful for the name and address 
of your tobacco dealer, too, if you care to 
add them. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send | 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed for the 
same price you would pay the jobber. 


| wiped his mouth and white beard. 
| ceremony ended, he looked approvingly at 
| Peggy. 


“Glad to meet you, ladies.” 

“Wont you sit down with us, Mr. Day- 
ton?” My aunt’s manner was graciously 
simple. “Madge will bring us coffee in a 
moment.” 

And Madge did. Four large cups she 
brought, with cream and sugar. Mr. Day- 
ton’s old face flushed with pleasure, and he 
sat down on the ground with Peggy and me 
before Aunt Kate’s chair. When he smiled, 
the little wrinkles came out in the leathery 
skin around his eyes, making him look like 
a kind old gnome. 

“So many times,” he said, “I’ve had coffee 
out here in this yard, with Mandy and Jo- 
sephine Freer. I miss ’em, ma’am, miss ’em 
terribly—specially Mandy.” 

“I suppose Mr. Sawyer knew the Freers 
very well,” I ventured. 

He looked at me, thoughtfully, before an- 
swering. “Well, Sawyer was tryin’ to pay 
attention to Josephine; but she wa’n't very 
keen, I guess, to have him. He’s twenty 
years older than she is. I didn’t know, till 
I first see you here a few days ago, that she'd 
told him to let the place. After her mother’s 
funeral she went right back to Canaan. She 
works there, you know, in a store. A smart 
girl, Josephine, and hard-workin’, like ’er 
mother.” 

Peggy 


smiled at him. “We don’t care 


| much for Mr. Sawyer.” 


Mr. Dayton drank his coffee with a whis- 
tling sound, for one of his front teeth was 
gone. Then he took out a red bandanna and 
That 


“Young lady, if-you’re as right in all the 


transactions of life as you are in your jedg- 


ment o’ Mark Sawyer, I guess you wont go 
far out o’ the way o’ wisdom.” 

Aunt Kate took advantage of that auspi- 
cious opening. 

“Mr. Sawyer hinted to us this morning 


| that there was some—shal! we say business 


with the sheriff?—in connection with Mr. 
Freer’s long absence from home.” 

At the mention of the sheriff, a shadow 
passed over the kindly face of the old man. 
He drew back for a moment—then leaned 
forward, breathlessly peering at Aunt Kate. 
It came to me instantly then that Mr. Dayton 
was more eager for knowledge, on some point 
or other connected with the Freers, than we 
were. 

“Did he say what business, ma’am?” Either 
his voice was unsteady, or I imagined it was. 

Aunt Kate shook her head. “He didn’t 
tell us—just left the hint with us, the de- 
rogatory suggestion.” 

Mr. Dayton drew a long breath, and gazed 
off across the trees to the blue distance. Then 
—suddenly—his gray-blue eyes darted back 
to Aunt Kate’s face. 

“Seems to me,” he said, “a most unchival- 


| yous suggestion, if he’s really the friend he 


pretends to be—to Josephine.” 
“Then you think, Mr. Dayton, there really 


| wasn't—anything ?” 


“Well,’—he had now recovered his equa- 
nimity,—“I may as well tell you, ma’am, be- 
cause you might hear it in the village. There 


| was talk about illegal liquor.” 


“Oh!” the three of us exclaimed. 

Only for a second, though, was our tension 
relieved by that unexpected turn of thought. 
No doubt the charge was true, but as an 
explanation of Freer’s action, it was quite 
irrelevant. One thing was clear to us, though 
—very clear: whatever the motives of the 
man who was hanging around our house at 
night, our neighbor was not the person to 
help us hunt him down. “Unchivalrous.” 
That was the word he had used about Saw- 
yer’s hint. So this loyal friend of the late 
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Mandy Freer was not to be told, at present, 
anyway, of the problem in our minds. 

We turned the conversation to other chan- 
nels, commenting on the beauty of the Berk- 
shires. 

“Oh, yes!” Mr. Dayton was obviously re- 
lieved. “And a fortnight from now we'll 
have the full moon.” 

He got to his feet then, saying: “If you 
ladies want to use my horse and buggy 
sometimes, I'll be glad to let you have them. 
I must get along now; it’s cloudin’ up in 
the west.” 

We thanked him again for the beans, and 
he thanked us for our kindness, and Aunt 
Kate promised to send him some of Madge’s 
next baking of cakes. As he said, “Good 
afternoon, ladies,” the little smiling wrinkles 
appeared again around his eyes. 

We sat there, watching his quaint little 
figure go down the drive, then northward 
along the road. 

“Well?” Aunt Kate glanced from one of 
us to the other. 

“I think he’s a perfect old dear!” said 
Peggy. 

“And you, Mary?” 

“I think he’s more anxious than we are 
about that horrible creature whose picture is 
in the attic.” 

She pondered a moment. “So doI. And I 
think he has some suspicions of his own.” 


HAT night I was wakened by a sound— 

no louder than the ticking of a clock. 
But there was no clock in my room. I sat 
up in bed, listening Why—it was like 
a scratching on the wall. Peggy! Peggy was 
scratching on the wall—for me! 

I was through the two rooms and beside 
her in a moment, whispering: “What is it ?” 

“Be still,” she whispered back. Then she 
took my hand and motioned with it toward 
the open window. 

I tiptoed over there, felt the wind on my 
face; but the night was utterly black—not 
a star. 

Then I heard a step dn the wooden plat- 
form by the pantry door, a few feet away to 
the left. 

“Who’s there?” I said aloud. 
you want ?” 

Pad-pad-pad down those outside stairs 
went muffled footsteps, past the cellar en- 
trance. There was a rustle of bushes as 
some one went through them, and down 
across the abandoned road behind our house. 

My heart was going like a trip-hammer. 
Peggy was beside me now, clinging to me. 

“That wasn’t any nightmare of Madge’s!” 
she said. “I think he’s gone up in the hills— 
up that cleft where our water-pipe comes 
from.” 

Our water-pipe! I felt my way to the 
bed and sat down on it. Our water supply 
at that moment was something that just 
wouldn’t let itself be thought about. The 
Titan of those hills! Peggy’s poetic fancy 
had assumed a sinister aspect. 

“He was going to try the pantry door, or 
the cellar,” she breathed. “But those bolts 
are solid as rocks.” 

We decided not to tell Aunt Kate until 
morning. 

When we went together to her room, we 
found her with her magnifying-glass, exam- 
ining the flowered wall-paper. 

“Good morning, girls.” She laid the glass 
down on the bureau. “I’ve had an idea. In 
my leisure moments I’m going to inspect this 
house on the inside.” 

After breakfast we joined her in the search 
for more writing. We found it upstairs and 
downstairs—all sorts of wild messages. And 
on one of those old barrels in the attic, under 
a veil of dust, Peggy discovered another, 
“Get out of this house,” like the one in her 
room. 

“But if some of it is old writing,” Aunt 
Kate said, “that doesn’t prove that it’s all 
old writing.” 


“What do 





“ABOUT EIGHTEEN MONTHS AGO I was a complete wreck: couid not eat 
or sleep, was anemic and my color had faded to a sickly green. My friends 
began to exchange pitying glances, and one day, an old lady insisted on 
giving me her seat. That was the crowning humiliation. 

“T decided to give yeast a trial. I startéd eating three cakes daily. In 
about six weeks found I could eat a real meal once more; in two months 
my natural color began to return. I kept on, and now, thanks to Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast, I am a well woman.” Mars. F. R. Conner, Florence, Ky. 
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“T secAN To EAT Fleischmann’s Yeast to overcome constipation. I ate it with 
a dash of salt and a cracker—the flavor being not unlike that of fine cheese. 
My improvement was steady and permanent. To make a long story short, my 
nervous system is normal and in excellent condition. Overwork does not bother 
me; my endurance is there. I eat and sleep like a he-man. The remarkable im- 
provement in my health is a matter of record based on a competent physician’s 
examination. Constipation? Banished forever. Fresh air, exercise and a few 
cakes of yeast a day did it.” 


Wa rt Maarsu, Belleville, Ill. 


cA Story Told by Thousands 


How they corrected their ills—regained the 


vitality of youth—through one simple food 


OT a “‘cure-all,’”’ not a 

medicine in any sense— 
Fleischmann’s Yeast is simply 
a remarkable fresh food. 

The millions of tiny active 
yeast plants in every cake invig- 
orate the whole system. They 
aid digestion—clear the skin— 
banish the poisons of constipa- 
tion. Where cathartics give 
only temporary relief, yeast 
strengthens the intestinal mus- 
cles and makes them healthy 
and active. And day by day it 
releases new stores of energy. 


Eat two or three cakes regu- 
larly every day before meals: on 
crackers—in fruit juices or miik 
—or just plain. For constipa- 
tion especially, dissolve one cake 
in hot water (not scalding) before 
breakfast and at bedtime. Buy 
several cakes at a time—they 


will keep fresh in a cool dry 


place for two or three days. All 
grocers have Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. Start eating it today! 


And let us send you a free 
copy of our latest booklet on 
Yeast for Health. Health Re- 
search Dept. M-21, The Fleisch- 
mann Company, 701 Washing- 
ton Street, New York. 





TuIs FAMOUS FOOD tones up the entire sys- 
tem—banishes constipation, skin troubles, 
stomach disorders. Eat two or three cakes 
regularly evcry day before meals. 

You will find many delicious ways of eat- 
ing Fleischmann’s Yeast; spread on crackers, 
dissolved in fruit juices or milk, with a little 
salt or just plain. 








| 
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“THIS SPRING, just recovering from a serious illness, I 
asked my physician if Yeast would do me any good. He 
said that it was very good, so I began eating it. I cer- 
tainly have never regretted doing so. I am no le ager 
troubled with indigestion, headaches, or stomach troubles 
of any kind, nor do I any longer wish to hide my face on 
account of the pimples. Instead of the pale sallow look, 
I have a good rosy complexion, and indeed, I not only 
look better, but feel better. Before I merely toyed with 
my food, but now I can eat a hearty meal, and enjoy it. 
Fleischmann’s Yeast has wrought this wonderful change, 
for at present I use no other remedies.” 
Miss Jenny Cuartrand, St. Hyacinthe, Que. 
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Indigestion 
vanishes ~ 


but digestion goes on! 


~ 
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ASTROGEN Tablets give you 
prompt relief from indiges- 
tion, heartburn and gas— 

and without interfering with the 
normal digestive process. 

The stomach, you see, should 
be slightly acid—it’s the normal 
condition for proper digestion. 


And bicarbonate of soda, good 
as it is for many things, leaves the 
stomach with an alkaline residue 
which interferes with digestion. 


How Gastrogen Tablets 
do their work 


Gastrogen Tablets promptly 
relieve hyper-acidity. There they 
stop! That’s their work. In a few 
minutes after taking, your stom- 
ach will be normal —“in neutral,” 
—free from alkalines, and digest- 
ing your food as it should. 


Your indigestion will vanish, your 
heartburn and your distress will be gone 
and, even if you ate a hundred Gastro- 
gen Tablets, there can be no bad effect. 
When they sweeten your stomach they 
cease to work and pass through your 
system unchanged. 


Gastrogen Tablets are mild, safe, 
effective and convenient. They combat 
digestive disturbance without retarding 
digestion. They are pleasant to taste, 
they purify the breath and they are 
prompt in the relief they give. 


Your druggist has them in handy 
pocket tins of 15 tablets for 20c, also 
in cabinet-size bottles of 60 tablets 
for 60c. If you wish to try them be- 
fore you buy them, send the coupon for 
free introductory packet of 6 tablets. 
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“Could it be” —Peggy’s eyes grew wide— 
“some crazy person ?” 

The thought of old Freer as a madman 
had not entered our minds before. It was 
rather appalling—a man obsessed with “the 
writing on the wall,” seeing the doom, the 
end of something, maybe this old house itself. 

When we were alone I said to Aunt Kate: 
“If one more thing happens—just one more, 
| we'd better go back to New York. It isn't 
|fair to Peggy—she’s beginning to be afraid.” 
| Aunt Kate patted my hand. 

“It would be a wrench 
beautiful hills.” 

She didn't say, “leaving our mystery un- 

solved.” But I knew her! 
HERE followed three uneventful nights. 
I began to think I had scared the crea- 
ture away, that night I challenged him from 
Peggy's window. 

One afternoon Mr. Dayton came over 
with a letter from Josephine Freer, telling 
him of her marriage the day before to “the 
best man in the world.” She and her young 
husband were just starting for California—to 
live out there. 

His happiness at the news was so extreme, 
so—yes, almost hysterical, it should have had 
a deeper meaning for us. But Aunt Kate's 
satisfaction at Sawyer’s losing the girl made 
us think too little about our old man’s ex- 
aggerated joy. Only later we thought about 
it. 

We were seeing Mr. Dayton every day 
new. He would come over with a gift of 
vegetables, or to thank us for a cake or a 
pie we had sent to him, by Madge. 

“It sort of quiets my nerves,’ Madge said, 
“knowing there’s a man within call.” 

Aunt Kate had forbidden her to tell our 
neighbor about that “something heavy that 
knocked against the shed;” and we had 
kept from her knowledge all the other strange 
happenings at the Freer place. It was lucky 
for us that Madge was nearsighted, for she 
never saw any of the writing on the walls, 
and we never told her about it—not even 
when we were safe again in our New York 
home. 

I wonder now that we remained in that 
house as long as we did. It was Aunt Kate's 
curiosity, I think—the passionate curiosity 
of an old woman, that will not let her rest 
until she has found out something 

In the forenoon of our third day of quiet 
she borrowed Mr. Dayton’s horse, to take 
Pegzy for a drive, while I remained with 
Madge. 

Just before noon I was in the dining-room, 
leaning out of the back window with a book 
in my hand, when I heard the voices of 
Peggy and Aunt Kate—just returned from 
their drive. 

In suddenly turning to greet them, I 
dropped my book out of the window. 

“Oh!” I cried. “How stupid of me!” 

“I'll help you find it,’ Peggy said. Her 
cheeks were rosy from the long drive in the 
open air; her eyes were dancing. 
| We ran round behind the house to search 
| for my book, which had fallen straight down 
/there among the shrubs and bushes fifteen 
| feet below. As we parted those bushes to 
look for the book—each of us gave a choking 
|sound, and each of us put up a hand to 
|stop the other's mouth. 

Right there before our eyes, in the founda- 
| tion wall of the cellar, was a gaping hole. 
| It was not a large hole yet—the work was 
only begun, had been tested and proven easy 

no doubt would be finished that night. 

| We just backed away from those bushes 
and sank down on the ground. Of course 
| we were overcome, but we didn’t imagine 
ithe truth, even then 

As soon as we could breathe slowly, we 
| got to our feet and went to fetch Aunt Kate. 
We took her right down there behind the 
house, parted those bushes before her, and 
pointed. 


leaving these 
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She didn’t sink down on the ground—not 
she! With her eyes fixed on that hole in our 
cellar wall, her face turned red, then white. 
She sniffed, as I think an old war-horse 
might sniff at the sound of a bugle far off. 

Then she turned and faced us, whispering 
excitedly: 

“Not a word, girls! 
must think.” 

She turned away then and ran—actually 
ran—along the length of the house to the 
south door, and we followed her. As we 
went through the entry, she called out, in al- 
most a natural voice: 

“Ts luncheon ready, Madge ? 
as wolves.” 

That luncheon! We didn’t talk much— 
only a word now and then, to make things 
seem normal to Madge; and as soon as we 
could, we left the table and went to Aunt 
Kate’s room. 

She took up her long-handled magnifying- 
glass from the bureau 

“You two may go down cellar with me,” 
she said, “and help me to open that out- 
side door. But then you must go right out 
again, and up those stairs there, and sit on 
the platform outside the pantry door, and 
keep still. When I want you, I'll come out 
and tell you so. Yes, bring the lantern. 
The light from the door may not extend far 
enough. I'm going to examine that cellar.” 

Aunt Kate in this mood was a person to 
be obeyed. 

After passing through the cellar, Peggy and 
I went up those outside stairs and sat on the 
platform. We sat there a long time. We 
didn’t speak. Our thoughts were down there 
in the musty cellar with Aunt Kate and the 
long-handled glass. What was she doing? 
And what idea was in her sane old head ? 

Once she came out and stood at the foot 
of the stairs, looked up at us with her finger 
on her lips, then turned and disappeared 
through the bushes round the back of the 
house. A few minutes later she reappeared, 
also through the bushes, but sidewise—con- 
cealing something from us with her body and 
skirts, something held in her right hand. 

She made a flickering motion at us with 
her left hand, which we understood, and we 
turned our eyes away—but not before I had 
noticed that her cheeks were bloodless. 

I put my hand over Peggy’s, and could 
feel that it was trembling. 

Aunt Kate came out of the cellar again, 
ran up the steps past us, and into the house 
through the open door of Peggy’s room 

“Madge!” she called. “Madge! Will you 
run over to Mr. Dayton’s—yes, right away— 
and ask him to come over here? Tell him 
there’s something I want him to do for me, 
if he'll be so very kind.” 

Madge came out, wiping her hands on her 
apron, and started off—utterly unsuspecting 
—down the road toward our neighbor's 
house. 

Aunt Kate turned and regarded us, 
there. 

“Try to look natural, you two, so he wont 
suspect anything.” 

“Look natural yourself!” I said. 
white as a ghost.” 

“A ghost?” she echoed. “Perhaps. Or 
perhaps it’s nothing at all. I don’t know. 
But I’ve found something down there I don’t 
like the looks of. And I’ve had enough of 
this house. We'll sleep in the village hotel 
tonight, and tomorrow night in New York. 
You said that Freer’s face was a murderer's 
face 

She leaned over us, whispering hurriedly: 
“I always thought Dayton knew something. 
No—don’t talk. Here he is.” 


Don't talk to me—/ 


We're hungry 


sitting 


“You're 


R. DAYTON was coming through the 

orchard with Madge. He was hurry- 

ing, in his shirt-sleeves, a willing smile on his 
old face. 

“Mr. Dayton!” 

swering smile—but it was 


Aunt Kate forced an an- 
rather ghastly 
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WANTED: Men to Keep Pace with R.B. Cook 


In 1919 R. B. Cook was a book- 
keeper—holding down a one-track 
job. In 1923—four years later—he 
was sales manager of the B. A. Railton 
Company, Chicago; and ever since 
that time has successfully directed a 
sales force of more than seventy 
salesmen, many of them with twenty 

years’ experience 

“To the casual observer,” writes 
R. A. Railton, General Manager of 
the B. A. Railton Company, “‘his rise 
might seem unusually rapid, but we 
view it as the natural result of his 
being prepared for the big oppor- 
tunity when it came.” 


CHICAGO 





When a young man can advance in four 
years from a routine job to the position of 
Sales Manager of one of the big wholesale 
houses of Chicago— without any pull except 
his own ee must be a reason. 
There is a d up in the 
LaSalle salary- doubling blan. What that 
plan has done for R. B. Cook it can do for 
any man sincerely ambitious to increase 
his earnings. 





Advance, by this Plan, 
to Bigger Pay! 


Here is the story of a pace-maker—a man 
who refused to let handicaps obstruct his prog- 
ress—a man who acts and makes money by 
this simple principle: to capitalize his every 
resource. 

Handicapped by ill health—which kept him 
in a hospital during four years of his boyhood— 


“Worth More Than $10,000” 
(—So writes R. B. Cook, the employee) 
“The advancement I have made during 
the past five years tomy 7 pessoas position 
as Sales Manager of the ilton 
Company was made possible thru your 
splendid training and the various services 
which I have with much profit. Two 
years ago I wrote you saying that I would 
not part with the knowledge LaSalle 
training has brought me for$10,000. To- 
day I can say that I would not pat with 
it for several times that amount. 
(Signed) R. B. COOK, ‘Chicago. 
“You Are Rendering Our 
Organization a Distinct Service” 
(—So writes R. A. Railton, the employer) 
“In training a half million men, your 
institution bas made a valuable contri- 
bution to business. You have added 
millions to the wealth of the annual 
earnings of your student members. Their 
increased productive ~~! in turn is 
adding many millions to fhe business of 
the institutions which they serve. I feel 
that in bringing to our attention a man 
with the training and capabilities of Mr. 
Cook, you are conganye our organiza- 
tion a distinct servic 


(Signed) R. A. RAILTON, Chicago. 


R. B. Cook, a Chicago man, bridged the gap 
in his education by day and evening study, 
which gave him a sound foundation for LaSal e 
home-study business training. 

Starting as a bookkeeper, in 1919, he enrolled 
for LaSalle training in Modern Business Cor- 
respondence and Practice. 

“Before I was half way thru my training,’’ 
writes Mr. Cook, ‘‘I was promoted to Collec- 
tion Manager, with an increase of 50 per cent 
in salary. Later 1 became Credit Manager of 
another concern. This move was a very decided 
promotion. 

““My next advancement was to the position 
of Office Manager. In each of these positions 
I was successful. This fact paved the way to 

present position. Two years ago I was 
offered a post as Assistant Credit Manager with 
ons present concern. Within two years I was 
made General Sales Manager, which position 
I now hold.”’ 

Five years of consistent progress—that is the 
record of Mr. Cook, who has recently enrolled 
for LaSalle training in Business Management. 


Paragraph by paragraph, line by line, he takes 
up each assignment, asking himself. how he can 
turn each business principle into profits for his 
company. A single idea—so he writes—which 
he got from his very first assignment —resulted 
in savings of many thousands of dollars for 
his firm. 


Send for Salary-Doubling Plan 

You are eager for success. You wish to enjoy 
the rewards which come inevitably to the man 
who fits himself for responsibility. 

But before you can reap those rewards, you 
must make yourself more profitable tO the 
business which employs you. By no other 
method can you possibly succ 

Cook's experience clearly shows the way—a 
way illuminated by the careers of thousands of 
LaSalle-trained men. During only six months’ 
time, for example, as many as 1,248 LaSalle 
members reported definite salary- -increases 
totalling $1,399,507, an average increase per 
man of 89 per cent. 

The details of the LaSalle salary-doubling plan 
will be sent you for the asking. Whether you 
adopt the plan or not, the basic information it 
will place in your hands, without cost, is of 
very real and definite value. 

Balance the two minutes that it takes to fill 
out the coupon against the rewards of a success- 
ful career—then clip and mail the coupon NOW. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


The World’s Largest Business Training Institution 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


Dept. 1066-R 


Chicago 


I shall be glad to have details of your salary-doubling plan, together with complete information regarding the opportunities 


in the business field I have checked below. 
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Comfory; 


N THOSE zero days that are com- 

ing, you will be mighty glad 

you have Hoffman Vacuum Valves 

on your radiators. It’s great to get 

up in a snug, warm house after a 
blizzard has howled all night. 


Hoffman Vacuum Valves not 
only let air out of steam radiators 
but they keep it out. That means 
that you are not constantly wasting 
steam to push out the air that has 
sneaked back into radiators, and 
made them cold. You will be 
amazed how much less coal you 
burn and at the same time won- 
derfully improve the comfort you 
get from your steam heat. 


The Thirty Day 
Challenge Test 
Make it yourself 


Put a Hoffman Vacuum Valve on one ra- 
diator or equip all of them. Hours after 
you have banked your fires you will find 
that the radiators you are testing are still 
hot. In the morning they will be the first 
to heat. That is because air has been kept 
out. That is the magic of a vacuum. 

Send us the coupon below for a little book 
“Locking the Door Against the Heat Thief”’ 
which explains in simple words just why the 
magic vacuum created by Hoffman Vacuum 
Valves transforms the operation of steam 
heat. We will also send you a “Thirty-Day 
Trial Certificate’’ which lets you test these 
valves at our risk. 


Your local plumbing and 
heating shops sell Hoff- 
man Vacuum Valves 


HOFFMAN 
VACUUM VALVES 


more heat from less coal 


The Hoffman Specialty Co., Ine. 

Dept. M-1, 25 W. 45th St., 

New York City 

Please send me without obligati " 
book “* Locki ne the eae” Manion ‘ the: 
Heat Thief” and the “M-day Trial Cer- 
tificate."’ : 
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WRITE THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
for School information. Be sure to state 
whether for boy or girl, age, location 
desired. Address Director, Department of 
Education, 33 W. 42nd St., New York City 
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“Pardon me for sending for you like this— 
but a man’s strength, you know. We're only 
a parcel of women. Will you help me, in 
the cellar? Come, girls. No, Madge, we 
don’t need you.” 

Mr. Dayton followed us down those stairs 
and into the cellar. He had turned deadly 
pale, and his face was working convulsively. 

Aunt Kate pointed to a large spade, leaning 
against that row of long shelves. So that 
was what she had brought from the shed, 
through the bushes, hidden behind her skirts! 

“Would you mind, Mr. Dayton, lifting 
away those planks—yes, just there, where 
the earth floor between the planks is dif- 
ferent in color—and would you mind digging 
a hole, with that spade?” 

What happened then was utterly amazing 

Did you ever see a good old man break 
down—go all to pieces? 

For a second or two Mr. Dayton stood 
there—just staring at Aunt Kate. Then he 
sank down on the floor of the cellar, sobbing 
like a child. 

“Oh, I tried to do right by you, ma’am! 
I've nearly gone crazy myself with worry 
Poor Mandy—while she was here all alone— 
was gettin’ queerer and queerer. She said the 
ghost was a-rappin’—rappin’ all over the 
house at night.” 

The ghost! 

“Mandy said the house was doomed— 
doomed and numbered and finished, like her. 


| She took to writin'—crazy things; I wonder 


you haven't found ‘em—on the walls outside 
Messages to herself, I suppose— 
loneliness talkin’ to despair.” 

We glanced at one another. But the 


| writing on the wall was nothing to us now 


in the face of this other thing. 

“Time after time,” Mr. Dayton sobbed, 
“ever since I first knew you were here, have 
I tried to get into this house at night—” 

Aunt Kate staggered back against the 
“You? It was you who made that 
hole in the cellar wall?” 

He raised his old eyes to us—blurred with 
tears. 

“T just couldn't tell you what I wanted to 
do—I couldn't, for Josephine’s sake. She 
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knows nothing about it. Don't you see? 
Don’t you see?” His voice rose to an ago- 
nized scream. “But your danger was not so 
very great, with that spring water piped 
from the hills.” 

Spring water—something 
cellar—I felt a little faint. 

“Oh, ma’am!” He caught hold of Aunt 
Kate’s dress. “Why did you bring me down 
here ?” 

She could only gasp: “Then Freer did 
bury somebody here—before he ran away ?” 

“Freer?” he echoed. “Why, Freer’s been 
dead since March. I've got lime and a spade 
hidden there in the bushes. The ground was 
so hard in March—it’s softer now. J wanted 
to bury him deeper.” 

No, we didn't faint—nor cry out. 

“it was Mandy who killed him,” he 
shuddered. “Freer struck her down for the 
last time—here in the cellar one day. She 
stabbed him with the butcher knife. When 
she came and told me she'd killed him, of 
course I buried him for her. But he was 
too heavy for me to carry, anywheres I dast 
dig a hole.” 

We helped Mr. Dayton to his feet. Peggy 
was wiping his old eyes with her handker 
chief. 

“I've got to rest a minute, ma’am; then 
I'll hitch up the horse and go right over to 
the sheriff. Oh, he wont arrest me for the 
murder! There's a letter poor Mandy slipped 
under my door one night, when she was 
wanderin’ around—a letter sayin’ she'd give 
herself up. But I made her keep still—for 
that poor little Josephine’s sake. And there 
must be a God, ma’am—lettin’ Mandy die—” 

“I’m going with you to the sheriff!’ Aunt 
Kate cried. Her eyes were like blue fire. 


buried in the 


TO real harm came to Mr. Dayton. Aunt 
4 N Kate stood right by him—even offering 
a bond. 

“His idea of chivalry,” she says now, “was 
individual, illegal and all that. But the cour- 
age of him! Bringing lime and a spade in 
the ghostly nighttime, to do his awful job 
more thoroughly—for our sake—and for 
Mandy’s.” 





Worlds! 


track in silver. 


Isles. 


Latonia. 


ever wrote 





“The Comeback of Lady 


Courageous. 


“*Praise be to Allah... . Lord of the Three 
O Sultan, it has reached my ears—’ 

“The Information Kid was off again, deep in the pages 
of his beloved “Arabian Nights,’ and oblivious of all else, 
even the young spring moon that bathed the old Latonia 
His slim form reposed on a cot in the 
tackle-room of old Sandy McKee, but in spirit he was 
following the romance of the Queen of the Shadow 
It was always so in April when the Kid came to 
When spring dawned, and Kentucky called, 
and the sap stirred in all living things, the Information 
Kid’s gray eyes grew soft and dreamy—” 

Thus begins “The Comeback of Lady Courageous,” 
one of the best stories Gerald Beaumont or any other man 
You will enjoy every word of it when it 
appears in an early issue of The Red Book Magazine. 
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EXCEPTIONAL RIDING COMFORT 


The riding comfort of a motor car is not dependent 
upon its length, weight or cost, any more than the 
comfort of a home depends upon its size. 


If the seats are deep enough and the proper distance 
from the floor; if the seat backs are correctly pitched 
for relaxation; if the upholstery is sufficiently stuffed 
and there is plenty of leg room; aboveall, if the springs 
are rightly designed and of proper length, you will have 
exceptional riding comfort. Otherwise, you will not. 


Dodge Brothers, with characteristic thoroughness, 
studied and experimented with these details for years. 
Their findings were ultimately incorporated in the 
design of Dodge Brothers Motor Car—without ques- 
tion now a vehicle that ranks with the first in this 
vitally important feature. 


Donose BrotHersInc.DeEtTROIT 


Dounce Brotwers (Canada) Limited 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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Suid Beau Brummell 
to his Valet — 


“I go both to the palaces 
of fair ladies and to the 
money marts of commercial- 
, ism: see my boots have 
sow lustre that they may 
know I am a true Gentle- 


man.” 


The illustrious Beau was 
a forerunner of the modern 
man, who knows that rusty 
shoes will spoil the other- 
wise perfect outfit. 

*  “2-in-1” Shoe Polish and 
Shining Kit make good ap- 
pearance easy—preserving 
the leather as well as im- 
parting a brilliant shine. 

Send 10c for our remark- 
able booklet ‘‘Footprints of 
History’’—also advising on 
the care of shoes. Mail cou- 


pon now. 


Ss 
noe £ Bie he ht 


Porn Suede Sticks-all colors- 
ee Pastes and Dyes, 


aa DALLEY CO., Ine. 


A 75 Military Road, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
ae (In Canada, kindly address 
. F. Dalley Company of Canada, 
Limited. Hamilton, Ontario.) 
I am enclosing 10c for your 20- 
page booklet. 


a 
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THE 


into the Cree, I'm convinced the story is 
straight.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Why, before we knew what had hap- 
pened, he had that upriver Cree on his back 
and was choking the life out of him.” 

“Good! Can you blame him,” broke in 
Janet, “when he was being lied about ?” 

“He was a wild man—acted just as a guilty 
man would when he saw the net closing in. 
He’s clever, I admit, to fool you women 
with that cock-and-bull story about coming 
from Fort Hope.” 

True to her Scotch blood, the factor’s wife 
was ready to fight for her convictions. 

“So that’s your idea, is it? Well, it’s not 
mine. What would you do if you were in his 
place, accused of a crime you didn’t commit, 
and an Indian who would swear to anything 
to make himself a big man among the Crees 
should identify you as he did this boy ? What 
would you do, Andrew Scott? I'll tell you 
what you’d do, for I know you. You'd half 
kill him! I don’t blame that boy at all!” 

The lord of Kapiskau grinned good- 
naturedly at his irate partner. “Well, 
Mother,” he said, “let’s have some supper. 
It’s up to Inspector Cameron now.” 


VER in the small shack behind the trade- 
house, in front of which lounged an 
armed Company Indian, a desperate boy sat 
with head in hands, his untouched supper on 


WITNESS FOR 
(Continued from page 


THE DEFENSE 
57) 


table beside him. 


a slab When the Cree he 
had never before seen had glibly identified 
him as a Cat Lake O/ibway who had traded 
at Lake St. Joseph, the pent rage and shame 
which for days had tortured him loosed itself 
in a mad impulse to choke the lie in the 
throat of the false witness. Separated from 
the man he had attacked, and regaining his 
senses, Jules realized that he had only tight- 
ened the net of suspicion in which he was 
enmeshed. The long road to Moose lay be- 
fore him, and later the white man’s prison. 

That night the solace of sleep was denied 
him. As he turned and twisted on his bunk 
of spruce slabs, he heard the low voices of his 
guard and those who stopped to gossip. Then 
the voices ceased; the post slept 

An hour passed—two; and still the nerves 
of Jules Goreau gave him no surcease from 
his thoughts. He was — following the 
traps with the puppy he had lost, when a 
faint sound at the door of the cabin froze 
him in his blankets—ears straining 

After a space the sound was repeated. It 
was the rubbing of wood on wood. The bar 
of the door! The threats of the past few 
days flashed through his brain. 

“You'll never see Moose, you fur-stealer! 
We know what to do with man-killers at 
Kapiskau !” 

So they had come—were opening the door 
to knife a man in his bed! Was the guard 
a party to it, or asleep? 
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Swiftly rolling his capote in the blanket‘ 
to simulate a body, Jules crept from his bunk 
to the window and listened. Outside, the si 
lence of the night was thick. They had 
chosen their time well. 

The heart of the lad pounded in his throat. 
His brain desperately sought for a plan of 
defense. There was no weapon of any kind 
in the cabin. He must fight with bare hands 
The first man through the door would come 
with a knife. Well, Jules Goreau would get 
that knife, and then, in the dark, they should 
have their fill of steel. But how to get the 
knife? 

The door was eight or ten feet from the 
bunk, and the Cree would crawl to the sleep- 
ing man, rise on his knees and strike with 
the right arm. It was then, as the assassin 
rose to drive his knife home, that Goreau, 
from the wall, would lunge at the Indian 
and seize his right wrist. If he could reach 
it, Jules knew the hold that would snap the 
forearm. Then, with the knife, he could fight 
his way out if there were others, behind. The 
darkness would favor him. 

He stole noiselessly across the shack, and 
crouching against the log wall of the cabin 
at the foot of the bunk, waited, muscles 
tense as a cat's about to spring. Again he 
heard the sound at the door. Presently he 
felt a movement of air against his face. The 
door was opening. He pressed his fingernails 
into his palms at the thought that the Cree 
might be left-handed. He would. then be 
on the wrong side when he struck. 

For a space the shack was heavy with 
silence. Jules’ heart oppressed him. Sud- 
denly the thought that the assassin was listen 
ing for the breathing of the sleeper—was sus- 
picious—flashed through his brain. So he 
breathed audibly at the foot of the bunk 
Then he heard a moccasin slide on wood— 
the Cree was coming. 

At length the man, doubled like a spring 
against the wall, heard something move in 
front and strained forward in the blackness 
to mark the position of his man. He was 
there, almost within reach. Jules set himself 
for the thrust, and at the sound of fingers 
groping on the blanket, lunged with all the 
strength of his legs—fingers reaching for the 
lifted arm. 

With a ‘grunt the Indian went over, breath 
knocked from him, and crumpled under the 
body of the Ojibway. As he lunged, Jules 
found the right wrist of his enemy, and 
turned it with a wrench, but no knife 
dropped. Then the Cree’s breath and 
strength returned, and in the dead silence the 
two fought blindly on the floor of the shack 
for the possession of the knife. 

Time and again the Cree, who still held 
the knife in his left hand, strained to reach 
the man whose right gripped his wrist. 
Twisting, writhing, the two fought in the 
gloom. Then from the blackness of the door 
came in guttural Cree: “Who's there?” 

The gooseflesh rose along the spine of Go- 
reau. It was the guard! 

But the fear of attack from a new quarter 

lent him strength. With a supreme effort 
he turned the wrist in his right hand. A 
kone snapped. The fingers grasping the knife 
relaxed as the Cree gasped with pain. Grop- 
ing and getting the knife from the floor, the 
Ojibway drove it into the shoulder of the 
man beneath him, and leaped to his feet as 
the guard struck a match. 
‘ The eyes of the startled Indian widened 
with alarm at the dim shape of his prisoner 
crouched for a spring—at his feet the body 
of a man. 

“Dis man come to keel me in my sleep,” 
gasped Jules, breathing heavily. “W’ere were 
you?” he demanded, narrowly watching the 
man, who held a rifle in his left hand, as the 
match died. 

“Wait—I light de candle,” replied the ex- 
cited guard. “W’ere ees he cut ?” 

It was clear that he had nothing to fear 
from the embarrassed sentinel, who would 
| have to answer for his failure to protect his 
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prisoner; so Goreau found and lit the candle. 
Then, together, they ripped the shirt from 
the unconscious man on the floor and ex- 
amined the wound. 

“Who is he?” asked Jules as the guard 
bound up the wound. 

“Look hard,” suggested the Cree, holding 
the candle to the gray face of the wounded 
man. 

Goreau rasped: “By gar, I do good job!” 

The features were those of the Indian who 
had sworn that Jules was from Cat Lake. 

Then Jules and the guard aroused the 
sleeping MacIntosh. 

In the morning the post was agog with 
the story of the attempted murder of the 
prisoner. The finding of the Cree in the cabin 
by the guard left no doubt in the mind of 
the factor of the truth of the story Jules 
told him of the fight in the dark. Bvt the 
failure to make away with the fur-robber 
was openly regretted by the hunters as they 
talked in groups before their breakfast fires. 


WO days later rifle-shots on the shore 

announced that the canoe of Cameron 
had been sighted in the river below. To the 
prisoner this meant that Ifis stay at Kapiskau 
was nearing its end. From his guards Jules 
learned that the hearing would be public, 
but he had long since become hardened to 
hostile eyes—callous to the curses which fol- 
lowed him on his daily walks. 

As the crime with’ which Goreau was 
charged is the one most heinous in all the 
wide North, and as the Crees were deeply 
aroused, Cameron decided to hold the hearing 
where all the older men could hear the wit- 
nesses. For this the trade-room was too 
small, and so a table and bench were moved 
outside on the grass of the clearing. There 
the people of Kapiskau, and the Indians in 
for the frade, gathered on the day following 
the Inspector's arrival. 

With gravity the great man of-the Com- 
pany arose, and calling for silence, addressed 
the circle of hunters. It was with deep re- 
gret and fear for the future, he said, that he 
had learned of the attack on a camp of 
Kapiskau Crees and the death of a Company 
hunter. On his return to Albany a summer 
packet would leave for Lake St. Joseph with 
orders for the dispatch to Cat Lake of Com- 
pany canoes for the arrest of the renegades 
who had committed this crime, for the Com- 
pany would protect its people. But luckily, 
one of these thieves from the south had fallen 
into the hands of Kapiskau men. And the 
prisoner, who claimed Fort Hope as his home, 
had later been identified as a Cat Lake Ojib- 
way who the previous summer had traded 
at Osnerburg House on Lake St. Joseph. This 
witness could not testify, but what he had 
sworn to would be read for the benefit of all. 

When MacIntosh and his half-breeds had 
described the capture of Jules and the valu- 
able contents of his fur-pack, the testimony 
of the wounded Cree, which had been taken 
down in writing by Scott, was read. Then 
Cameron turned to the prisoner. 

“You have heard the evidence against you. 
You can now tell your story, and if you have 
any witnesses in your defense, we shall hear 
them.” 

“Witnesses in his defense!” scoffed Mrs. 
Scott into her daughter’s ear. “What wit- 
nesses can that poor boy have among a lot 
of bloodthirsty people who want his life?” 

Jules Goreau straightened, coolly swept the 
circle of swart faces with level eyes, then 
turned to Inspector Cameron. 

“Las’ September w’en I come back wid de 
York boat to Fort Hope, I fin’ my people 
dead wid de plague. I do not want to go 
back to de hunting countree of my fader. 
Ol’ Indian, he tell me of good fur countree, 
nord on de Kapiskau headwater. I go. De 
fox an’ marten were ver’ plentee. On way 
down riviére to trade at Kapiskau, dese men 
tak’ me. At Fort Hope dey know Jules Go- 
reau. Sen’ an’ ask dem.” 


Shouts of derision from those Crees who 
understood English greeted the statement. 
The boy turned to his traducers. At the 
corners of his set mouth flickered a smile, 
as he said: “Two sleep’ ago, de liar who say 
I have trade at St. Joseph, hunt me wid a 
knife; but he was poor hunter. De game he 
hunt bite heem.” Turning to Cameron, he 
continued: “Why did dis man try to keel 
me?  Eet was because he lie. I have nevaire 
trade’ at St. Joseph.” 

Groans of disbelief from the Indians fol- 
lowed the words. 

With a wink at Scott, Cameron began his 
cross-examination. 

“Who is in charge at Fort Hope?” he sud- 
denly demanded of Jules. 

“M’sieur Cammel,” was the ready answer. 

“Who is clerk and who took the York 
boats to Albany last year?” 

“Dere are two clerk, Pierre Dupree and 
McCaw. Ol’ Baptiste Lavoie, de head-man, 
tak’ de brigade to Albanee,” replied Jules 
with a smile at the evident surprise of Cam- 
eron, who met the questioning look of Scott 
with a nod. A hush fell upon the listening 
circle of white men and Indians, The pris- 
oner had scored his first point. 

“What is the name of the priest at the 
mission ?” 

“Pére Bouv—” Jules broke short off, his 
eyes fixed in a wide stare at some ob‘ect 
on the river shore. Pointing a shaking finger 
he cried: “Dat dog dere! Who own dat 
dog ?” 

The people at the trade-house turned to 
look in the direction the finger pointed, and 
saw a huge husky, pursued by an old Indian, 
loping across the clearing. 

The heart of Jules Goreau leaped in his 
breast. Were his eyes deceiving him? Was 
it a phantom come to mock him—what he 
saw? He put his fingers to his mouth and 
blew a peculiar whistle. 

The dog stopped in his tracks, cocking his 
head as if listening. 

“Look!” cried the excited 
knows the call. He knows!” 

Then the pursuing Cree reached the husky 
and slipped a leash through his collar. 

“What's the meaning of all this?” 
manded Cameron impatiently. 

“My dog! Dey stole my dog! He did 
not die!” explained Goreau. “Bring him 
here. I show you he ees my dog!” 

“We've got no time to bother with lost 
dogs,” said the Inspector. “Have you any- 
thing more to say in your defense ?” 

The desperate boy turned to Mrs. Scott, 
who was whispering earnestly in her hus- 
band’s ear. She nodded reassuringly, as the 
factor turned to Cameron. 

“Cameron, there’s something queer here,” 
he said. “This dog out there was brought to 
the post by the same Cree who said he saw 
Goreau at Lake St. Joseph, and who tried to 
knife him. Goreau claims that he was told 
his dog was dead when he returned to Fort 
Hope. Now he says this is his dog. You 
say he knows Fort Hope?” 

“He seems to know the names of the peo- 
ple there.” . 

“Well, what do you say to giving him a 
chance to prove that the dog is his? If the 
dog seems to be Goreau’s, we'll make the 
Cree tell where he got him.” 

“All right, go ahead,” agreed Cameron. 
“Where is the dog? I couldn't see him with 
this crowd in front of me.” 
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de- 


EADING the husky, and protesting vehe- 

4 mently, the old Cree was brought back 
from his tepee by two Company men. 

“Who is this man?” asked Cameron. 

“The father of the Cree Goreau knifed,” 
replied MacIntosh. The tace of Inspector 
Cameron lighted with interest, to assume 
gradually a look of amazement as he gazed 
at the dog. 

“If he is your dog, now prove it,” said 
Scott to Jules, whose eyes caressed each 
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familiar mark and point of the magnificent 
beast, whining uneasily at the murmuring 
circle surrounding him. 

Approaching to within a few feet of the 
dog, Goreau ‘began to talk in low, caressing 
tones. At the movement of the stranger the 
dog raised his ears; then, spurred by the man 
who held him, flattened them with a low 
rumble in the throat, while mane and hair 
along the back slowly lifted. 

The heart of Janet Scott fell. “Oh, Mother, 
he doesn't know him! He doesn’t know 
him!” she groaned. 

“Wait! Give the lad a chance! 
hasn't seen him for a year.” 

As Goreau continued to croon, in a sort 
of Ojibway singsong, the husky became 
calmer. Hair on neck and back flattened. 
He ceased to crouch as if expecting an at- 
tack; and thrusting out his head, he sniffed 
curiously at the extended hands of the boy. 

“Taureau! Taureau! Don’t you remem- 
ber Jules?” soothed the lad in his native 
tongue, continuing to croon to the husky. 
Then, slowly, the bushy tail began to wave 
to and fro, while the quivering nostrils of 
the dog proclaimed his growing interest in the 
stranger. 


The dog 


MID the dead silence of the audience, 
Goreau turned and spoke to MacIntosh: 
“Let heem off de rawhide, and I show you 
he ees my dog.” MacIntosh ordered the 
Cree to release the husky. 

“Now, dog-stealer,” Jules muttered, “tell 
heem to eat me up!” 

Loos‘ng the dog, the Indian eagerly pushed 
him forward, hissing him to attack, while the 
boy stood motionless, hands extended, croon- 
ing in Ojibway. 

As the loosed beast leaped forward with 
a yelp the excited spectators beheld a strange 
thing. Instead of a mad husky at the throat 
of an unarmed man, they saw the dog stop, 
sniff long at the hand held out to him, while 
the soothing tones of a once-loved voice 
stirred the ghosts of memory, blurred by 
months of separation. Then, with a long whiff, 
memory returned. With a mad whine, the 
husky reared on his hind legs, red tongue 
frantically seeking the face of the lost master, 
as Goreau’s arms gripped his shaggy neck. 

For a moment they stood before the sur- 
prised spectators; then in his joy the excited 
husky broke from the lad and circled him, 
yelping deliriously, only to return and over- 
whelm the waiting boy with caresses. 

At length, turning to his white inquisitors, 
Goreau’s eyes sought and found the faces of 
Janet and Mrs. Scott, who nodded, smiling. 

“Ees he my dog?” the boy asked of Cam- 
eron. 

“By glory! He’s your dog, all right!” 
cried the grinning Inspector. “And you're 
from Fort Hope. —I tried to buy that dog 
at Hope, last summer, Scott,” he said, turn- 
ing to the factor. “I'd know him anywhere 
with those markings. There isn’t his equal 
south of Whale River.” 

“It looks as if that Cree who stole the 
dog at Hope, tried to knife Goreau before 
he saw his husky here at the post,” replied 
Scott. 

“It also accounts,” broke in the factor’s 
wife, “for his swearing he had seen Jules 
at Lake St. Joseph. He wanted to get rid 
of him.” 

“But why should Jules’ uncle say the dog 
was dead, Mother?” asked Janet. 

“He knew the boy would never forgive 
him for losing him.” 

“Well, our case against Goreau seems to 
have fallen flat, MacIntosh,” said Scott, look- 
ing sheepishly at his wife. “Is he a free 
man, Cameron?” 

“He is a free man.” 

But the acquittal pronounced by his judge 
was unheard by Jules Goreau, who, watched 
by two smiling women, was stretched on the 
grass crooning into the hairy flickering ear 
of the sole witness for the defense. 
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“O. K. with me,” he answered, handing me 
four dollars quick. “Be sure you come back 
after lunch-hour, though, because I know 
where you live.” 

Before I could ask anything about the man 
with the extra-size nose, Herman walked 
away and went over to where a waiter with 
a stepladder was putting up the picture of a 
bicycle-rider along with the other pictures 
on the wall. 

“Whose picture’s going up now?” I asked 
the cashier. 

“That’s the world’s greatest six-day bicycle 
rider,” he answered. “When a world’s great- 
est eats here, up goes his picture quick; and 
this one ate here yesterday.” 

“What you put them up for?” 

“Because everybody wants to see it go up. 
This six-day fellow is one which he is a 
champion, and he is going in the movies, 
and a thousand-dollar contract a week is the 
kind which he will get. He is famous.” 

“Who made him famous?” 

“The newspapers.” 

“What for?” 

“Ha! What do you suppose? To sell more 
papers. All the famous people which are in 
the U. S. A. only got that way because some- 
body needs more circulation.” 


EEING he didn’t know much, I walked 

out the restaurant and up the street, but 
I couldn't help wishing that I could at least 
lamp one of these world’s greatests to see 
could they be human or what. Anybody 
that could get a thousand-dollar contract a 
week must be a wonder, and he certainly 
wouldn't have to push down waffles at the 
rate of four dollars per day. 

What you don’t expect to see is sometimes 
what you do see, and I nearly dropped flat 
a few minutes later when I came to a mob 
on the sidewalk, and found out that if I used 
my elbows and pushed my way into the 
crowd, I might catch a glimpse of just what 
I wanted to see—one of the world’s greatest. 
She was Ann Whoosis, the world’s greatest 
living tennis-player, and I knew her name 
because everybody in the crowd was saying 
it in whispers. 

I sure did shove people to one side until I 
was in a advanced position where I could 
see. She was just getting out of a taxi in 
front of a building that had a sign over the 
door which read: “Consolidated Moving 
Picture Company.” I could see that she was 
already getting into the movies, and I won- 
dered could that paper sticking out of her 
handbag be a million-dollar contract. 

She had a little white dog under her arm, 
and with the Fifth Avenue way she had of 
holding it, she looked like she must be it. 
When she stepped from the taxi, a policeman 
began clearing a path across the sidewalk for 


er. 
“Back up, there!” he hollered to the crowd. 


“Stand back. Clear the way. She's coming.” 

Sidewalk traffic was blocked, and every- 
body was jammed in close as possible, with 
their eyes gaping open like they saw spooks. 
I was by this time in the front line and was 
not missing a thing, because it’s not every 
day that you get a chance for a close-up 
of a event like this. She was sure a knock- 
out. The way that woman was dressed, and 
the way she held her chin in the air at a 
high upward angle, you would think she 
must be the queen of Europe, and the rest 
of us secondhand chimney-sweeps. She 
didn’t even see us. When she was halfway 
to the door, the dog under her arm tried to 
bark, but she patted it on the nose. 

“Hush, Algernon,” she said. 

“What'd she say?” whispered a dozen 
people at the same time. 

Another dozen answered all together: “She 
said to her dog: ‘Hush, Algernon.’” 

One man jerked out a pencil and started 
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writing it down, and I could see that he 
must be a up-to-date newspaper reporte: 
grabbing off the important news. When she 
had disappeared into the entrance of the 
movie company, the crowd stood looking 
dumb at the blank door she closed up after 
her. 

“She’s getting a movie contract,” some- 
body said finally. 

“How much?” asked another one. 

“Ten thousand a week, probably.” 

“I heard twenty thousand,” another one 
said, 

I got out of that crowd and on my way 
quick, because when I compared twenty- 
thousand-dollar movie contracts with my 
plan of four dollars per day wasting waffles, 
especially the last half of the day, it did 
make me wonder whether they're running 
this country on the square or is there a 
nigger in the fence. 

I remembered now what the cashier said, 
and I could see that this woman which a 
hundred million people knew her would be 
as unknown as the “X” I heard about in 
algebra, if it wasn’t for the people running 
newspapers and needing something to write 
about. I wondered did she know this, or did 
she grab all the credit herself. 

I didn’t get back to Herman’s and into the 
window until my hour was completely up, 
and even then I stalled around in a way that 
was nothing like the flying start I had made 
in the morning. 

I kicked on the waffles and sent them back 
to be done over, and I dropped my fork 
and wasted time otherwise in all ways which 
was available, but most of the time I had 
to keep eating, and by the third hour in the 
afternoon I was at last in my right senses 
and knew that I would have to give up and 
quit. 

I crawled out of the window and went over 
to the cashier’s desk where Herman was 
standing. He was just finishing a telephone 
conversation, and I heard him say: “She's 
still at it and going strong. Come any time, 
as we are expecting you and waiting.” 

“What you doing here?” Herman asked 
as he hung up the receiver and turned around 
to me. 


HE way he looked at me, I didn’t know 
what to say; and I had to think of 
something quick. 

“I want to make a complaint,” I said, as 
a complaint was the first thing I could think 
of, and I knew that complaining about some- 
thing would at least help to kill time. 

“Which kind of a complaint?” he asked 
sharply. 

I sure did wreck my brain trying to think 
up a sudden complaint. 

“That French chef with the comic-opera 
mustache,” I said, “is putting vanilla in the 
waffles.” 

I looked him square in the eye when I 
said this, and I wondered could I put over 
a thing like that on Herman. The way he 
eyed me gave me a chill. 

“Say,” he said finally, “are you making 
these waffles, or eating them?” 

“Eating them,” I answered quick. 

“Then you get back in the window and go 
ahead, because that’s why we're paying you 
four dollars a day easy money, and you got 
a hour and a half yet before you’re through 
with one day.” 

“Look at here,” I said in a way that he 
knew I meant it, “I been poking these 
waffles down now for seven hours and a 
half; do you think I am a ostrich?” 

“Are you trying to crawl out of this?” he 
asked. 

“I'm not crawling out of anything.” 

“Well, it looks like it to me,” he answered. 
“And you can better remember that we got 
a cast-iron verbal agreement between you 
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STRUTS HER STUFF 


and me, with the cashier for a witness; and 
if you try to back out now—there is a law 
in this land!” 

I gave him a fishy look, but I absolutely 
didn’t like the way he mentioned about the 
law. 

“What would you do if I quit?” I asked. 

He squinted at me tough. 

“I would sue you,” he said. 

His words nearly floored me. I didn't 
know before that he could sue me for this; 
and I could see now what a fix I was in. 
He could tell by looking at me that he had 
me scared. 

“Sue you by legal procedure,” he added on. 

Well, I certainly did craw! back into that 
window. 


WENT back at those waffles with a hard 

determination to last out the hour and 
one-half. When there was only three minutes 
left before my day would be up, I was 
watching the clock like a cat, each minute 
seeming like more than a week; and I made 
up my mind that if I could ever make it 
through the last three minutes, I would never 
again walk up a street with a waffle-house 
on it if I lived to a million. 

With the last minute finished, Herman sig- 
naled that it was time to quit, and it was 
just then that a taxi whirled up to the curb, 
and out of it jumped the man with the nose, 
which there was also with him the fellow 
with whiskers; and besides these two was 
another man that I hadn’t seen before, carry- 
ing a black box that looked heavy. When 
they saw me leaving the table in the window, 
they made a rush for the restaurant door, 
and by the time I got to the desk where 
Herman was, they were also there waiting 
for me. 

Before I knew what was happening, the 
man with the whiskers, which he turned out 
to be a doctor like I thought, was examining 
my head, looking down my throat, and with 
rubber tubes to his ears was listening to me 
breathe. 

“I pronounce this young woman normal,” 
he said at last. 

I was sure relieved he didn’t pronounce I 
had wafflitis. 

The long-nosed man grabbed his pencil, 
excited, and started writing in his book, talk- 
ing at the same time like he was reading 
what he wrote: ‘“‘World’s waffle-wonder 
pronounced normal! Medical men 

Science baffled—’ ” 

All at once I began to see that he must 
be a newspaper man; and the long nose, 
which was a mystery, must be a nose for 
news, which is the kind you hear a lot about 
but nobody ever sees. 

“What’s your name?” Long-nose asked, 
very brisk. 

“Annabelle Bunn,” I told him. 

“How long you been eating waffles?” 

“Three years,’ Herman answered sudden, 
before I could speak. 

“Is that right?” Long-nose asked, looking 
at me. 

“You heard him,” I answered, not wanting 
to make a bum of Herman. 

“How many waffles you figure you have 
already eat?” Long-nose continued. 





Richard Washburn Child 


He was an ambassador to Italy, 
but that distinguished adventure 
didn't impair his remarkable 
talent as a teller of tales. One of 
the liveliest and most ingenious of 
all his stories will appear in an 
early issue under the title— 


‘““NOLUCK" 
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“Three million,” Herman answered again 
quick. 

“Is that right?” 

“You heard him,” I said, giving Herman a 
glassy look. 

While he kept firing questions at me about 
when I was born and also other ancient 
history, the other man opened up the black 
box and out came a camera and a big white 
bag. He worked fast, pointing the camera 
at me, shooting off flashes of powder in the 
bag, and whirling me around for new views. 
He took me front view, side, sitting, stand- 
ing, leaning, and also eating waffles, except 
that I didn’t eat it, but only held one in my 
hand because that was going far enough 

“I timed you this morning,” said Long- 
nose, “and your average is three waffles per 
minute! D’you know what that means?” 

“What does it mean?” I asked. 

“It means, standing them waffles edge on 
edge, that one day’s consumption overtops 
it!” 

“Overtops what?” 

“The Woolworth Building!” said the pho- 
tographer, Long-nose, Herman, the doctor, 
and the cashier, all at the same time. 

“Woolworth, eh!” I said, thinking how the 
printing-presses could even turn such a piece 
of high-handed architecture into a national 
yardstick. 

“That's only one day,” he said. 
about a year!” 

“I'm thinking,” I said, and I certainly 
was. 

“For one year, you would be surprised 
bad. At the office we got experts figuring 
it out now. One year reaches clean through 
Connecticut. This is news! This is better 
| than murder!” 

“I’m news, then,” I said, pleased. 

“Tt is headline feature copy,” he said, 
| “which will crowd suicides and divorces back 
into a inside filler, because I work for a up- 
to-date news syndicate which gets the news 
that is news; and if a earthquake or a royal 
| assassination don’t break between now and 
| next sunrise, you will see something smeared 
on tomorrow morning’s first edition front 
pages that will make you sit up and stare 
yourself cross-eyed.”’ 

| “Look here,” I said, grabbing him by the 
coat-lapel. “Before you go, you tell me one 
thing! Are you doing this for me?” 

“For you! Ha! Who are you? These 
things which I do is for circulation, and also 
to stick a new feather in my own hat!” 


“Think 





HE next morning I didn’t get up until 
nine o'clock, and I wouldn’t have been up 
then if Mrs. Moierty’s five-foot husband, 
but good-natured, didn’t pound on my door 
like he promised he would, and threw over 
the transom a armload of morning news- 
papers. 

“There’s one of each kind,” he hollered, 
|“the way you asked me; and look out that 
you don't drop flat when you see what they 
got on them.” 

One look at those papers sure did come 
near flooring me. In big letters I read: 
“WorLp’s WAFFLE WoNDER Sets ReEcorp.” 
Eying me from the front page was my own 
picture, and I got to say that that pho- 
tographer with his poses and flashes had sure 
done his stuff. Below me was the picture 
of the doctor with the whiskers, and also the 
picture of a waffle, and beside it a battered 
stub of a fork which it said I had worn out 
spearing for more waffles. 

The biggest picture was labeled, “World's 
Greatest Waffle Eater,” and when I read that 
line, I certainly was then ready to collapse 
without going farther, but having a good 
will-power and also a strong bedpost handy 
to hang on to, I managed to keep from tip- 
ping over. I didn’t know was I loony, or 
was I actually one of the world’s greatest, 
or was I a goat for circulation. 

Nobody knows what it is to be one of 
| the world’s greatest until you got it hooked 
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Now *% 
Pure Breath 


wherever, whenever 
you need it 


"A breath pure as Maytime—instantly! 
N AY-BREATH is science’s newest 


contribution to protect against a 
grave social offense. It is an antiseptic 
mouth wash in tablet form; a scientific 
purifier, not a mere perfume that cries 
out your effort at concealment. 

You carry it with you wherever you 
go. Let a single tablet dissolve in your 
mouth—that’s all. Your breath will 
breathe the fragrance of Maytime. 

* * * 


Bad breath is a universal offense. The 
causes are many and hard to avoid. 

Certain foods cause it. Smoking is 
another cause; decaying food in the 
mouth another, stomach disorders, etc 

No one is immune. Few realize they 
have it. Careful people guard against 
it. This in fairness to themselves and 
their friends. 

* * * 

The object of May-Breath is to pro- 
vide constant protection. 

It comes in thin tin boxes that you 
carry with you. No matter what the 
cause of your bad breath, May-Breath 
corrects it. 

Never go to a dance, theatre, to any 
social gathering, without first taking 
this simple precaution. 


A box free 
Let us give you a box totry. You will 
be delighted. Simply use the coupon. 


May-Breath is now on sale in Canada. 


MAY-BREATH FREE 


15c box sent—just mail this 


MAY-BREATH CO. 
1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 








Your Name 


Address. 





Canadian Branch: 191 George St., Toronto 








on you, and the way the thrills ran up and 
down my neck I had to pinch myself to 
see could I be awake. 

That bird with the long nose had absolutely 
made a neat, fancy job about putting down 
the facts I had told him, and I will say that 
for every one fact which I had handed him, 
he had added on twenty other facts out of his 
own head, which I had to give him credit 
for, because his facts were certainly better 
reading than mine. He had got the total 
number of waffles which I had gobbled 
stretched out to over ten million, and the 
number of years I had been at it, I should 
have been grayheaded, with a cane. 

The more I looked at those pictures, while 
at the same time getting dressed, and the 
more I read about what a waffle-eating won- 
der I was which couldn't be beat by Europe, 
Asia, China and other nations including the 
Swedes, the higher my chin kept rising into 
an upward angle. 

Just as some one knocked at my door and 
told me that an important-looking business 
man who said he was a representative, was 
downstairs waiting to see me, I happened to 
take a slant at myself in the mirror, and 
could see that by this time my chin was 
up in the air so ritzy that I looked like the 
woman world-beater which I had seen yes- 
terday traipsing with her dog across the side- 
walk to the movie company. 

The man which I found downstairs in the 
parlor waiting for me was heavy-set, with a 
gray mustache, and a stiff white collar; and 
the first thing I did to him when I came 
into the room was to hand him a frosty high- 
society stare which let him know from the 
beginning that a world-champion was not a 
event that you could see any time you wanted 


* to look. 


He introduced himself in a slick way, and 
I kept looking at him sharp and wondering 
what did he want, and could he be from the 
movie company. 

“IT am the representative,” he said at last, 
“of the National Waffle-Iron Company, 
which manufactures and sells the best waffle- 
irons in America.” 

“You do, eh!” I said, just to fill in. 

“We see in the morning’s papers that you 
have obtained unusual publicity, and you 
now hold a peculiar position in public no- 
tice, which you are now a authority who 
could recommend a good waffle-iron when 
you see one.” 

“All right,” I said, listening with both ears. 

“Under such circumstances,” he said, “we 
could pay a certain sum of money which 
would be worth your while, to make a state- 
ment about how excellent is our waffle-irons, 
and sign it with your name so we could use 
it to advertise in newspapers. Also we should 
use your picture in our ads, and if you will 
call at our art-department, the address being 
on this card, you could then pose for a few 
days for pictures by our artist; and for this 
service we should also pay you very hand- 
some.” 


Y the time I was finished talking with 

this long-winded representative of the 
National Waffle-Iron Company, I had signed 
a statement about what I thought of his 
waffle-irons, as he had one of them with him 
and explained it thoroughly. I nearly dropped 
prostrate when he told me I would get two 
hundred dollars for using my name, with also 
extra for posing; and he besides handed over 
to me fifty dollars deposit. 

He no more than got out the door when 
I sure did open my eyes wide because here 
was coming another man. I let him in and 
at the same time poked the fifty out of sight, 
because I knew this one must be from the 
movies. 

“I am representing the Midwest Waffle 
Compound Company,” he said, “which 
makes the world’s best waffle compound, 
and with your position and present public 
notice we could pay well for a written recom- 
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mendation for our waffle compound, and also 
use your picture in advertising for news- 
papers.” 

From this one I got a contract for four 
hundred dollars, because I was now getting 
on to the game and knew how to talk; and 
I insisted he got to give me a hundred down, 
with extra for the posing. By the time he 
had left, three more were waiting outside, 
and I then got strictly down to business. 

While I kept wondering what could be 
wrong with the movie company that they 
didn’t send a man, I let in one representative 
following another. Before each one could 
start talking I was already wise to what he 
wanted, and the way I raised my prices on 
signed statements and using my pictures was 
something awful. 

When I counted them once, I had waiting 
in the hall representatives from two waffle- 
compound companies, three waffle-iron foun- 
dries, one extract and flavor company, two 
syrup companies, and five beauty-prepara- 
tion establishments, which the latter said 
that if I could eat indigestible waffles in 
million lots, and still have a complexion like 
mine, then their beauty lotions which I used 
must certainly be O. K. And if I didn’t use 
them, I could start in at once, free. I signed 
contracts for all, made dates for posing, and 
collected advance fees that was sure frightful; 
and when I looked over my book where I 
was marking down the dates I would pose for 
advertising artists, I saw my time was all 
sublet for six weeks ahead, and more coming 
in. 

When the next morning came and nobody 
yet arrived from the movies, I saw I would 
have to do something quick, because a movie 
contract was the one thing which I didn’t 
have, and I wasn’t going to lose any time till 
I looked them up and found out what's the 


matter. 
\ ITH a roll of bills so big that I had to 
use two handbags to hold it, I hopped 
in a swell-looking taxi, and told the chauf- 
feur to let me out and wait at Marie’s Dress 
Shoppe in the next block. I turned Marie's 
Shoppe inside out, and when I made a exit 
I had a appearance like a Broadway butter- 
fly which she has just landed a new one. 
The chauffeur gave me a salute when he saw 
me, but I looked over the top of his head 
a long way into space. 

“To the Diamond Dogge Shoppe next,” I 
told him, “and after that you could then 
go to the Consolidated Moving Picture Com- 
pany of America, U. S. A.” 

The way he snapped his heels together I 
could see what a impression I made. 

“You sell dogs?” I asked the man at the 
Diamond Dogge Shoppe. 

“That’s what we sell,” he answered, looking 
me over close. 

“Well, I want one,” I said, “about this 
long, with white hair and a medium-size tail.” 

“We got extra short tails,” he said. 

“All right. But it must have a good wag. 
How much will that be?” 

“That will be fifteen dollars, and I got 
the kind of dog which you want.” 

In a minute he came back out of the other 
room with a small dog in his arms, which 
was the kind I wanted and all O. K., because 
it looked like the one named Algernon which 
I saw the lady world-beater lugging with her 
yesterday. 

“This is it,” the clerk said. 
dollars, and his name is Fido.” 

“It wont do,” I said quick, “because I got 
to have one which his name is Algernon. 
Have you got it?” 

“Gotta be Algernon?” he asked, eying me 
at the same time. 

“It’s gotta be,” I said. 

“What's the difference?” 

“Never mind.” 

“Ha!” 

“What you mean, ha?” I said. “Have you 
got the merchandise which I require?” 


“Tt’s fifteen 
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NASH 


Leads the World in Motor Car Value 


Introducing / 
the New Special Six Sedan 


standing feature is the French-type roof 
construction exclusive in America to Nash. 


If ever a new car could be counted upon 
to create a furor it is this new Nash en- 
closed model. 


In every single element that contributes to 
motor car quality it is of superb excellence. 


And yet in price it is so low that it is bound 
to be accepted everywhere as the industry’s 
greatest two-door Sedan value. 


The new and richly distinctive body is of 
original Nash-Seaman design and an out- 


Another pleasing advantage is the broad- 
ness of ‘the doors. Those occupying the 
parlor-car type front seats need only to 
lean forward slightly to make your entrance 
to the rear seat conveniently easy. 


Of particular interest, too, is the fact that 
4-wheel brakes of special Nash design, 
full balloon tires, and 5 disc wheels are 


included at no extra cost. (2120) 


THE NASH MOTORS COMPANY, Kenosha, Wisconsin 
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Why Hupmobile Leads 
All the Straight Eights 


HERE, OWNERS themselves 
TELL YOU why, in 

THEIR OPINIONS, the 
HUPMOBILE quickly became 
THE LARGEST-selling 
STRAIGHT EIGHT in 

THE WORLD. 

MR. A— DROVE an Eight 
BETWEEN THE city 

AND HIS home 

IN THE country 

(24 MILES through traffic 
AND OVER the hills) 
EVERY DAY for three weeks. 


THEN HE wrote 
THE LETTER from which 
THIS IS quoted:— 
“Your eight is a perform- 
m mera © °° O93 
in pick-up, I can jerk the 
hat off a passenger’s head 
if he isn’t watching my 
getaway.” 
A FEW days later 
THE SAME man said :— 
“‘My driving range is 40 to 
55 miles an hour. That’s 
where I want sweetness. I 
can’t stand a motor that 
sounds too busy or works 
too hard at those speeds. 
The Hupmobile Eight is 
smoother at 55 than any 
other car I know at 15.”’ 

* * * 
IT WAS the president 
OF A prominent Cleveland 
COMPANY TALKING— 
A MAN who can afford 
ANY CAR he wants. 
“Yesterday I turned my 
Eight Coupe over to my 
wife,” he said. “It was her 
first experience with it. 
Last night she said, ‘I never 
want to drive a big, heavy 
car again. I never knew 


before how delightful it is 
to handle a car of the easy 
control, the silent power 
and the easy riding of the 
Hupmobile.’ ” 


“Her report was flattering 
to my good judgment; but 
my daughter’s reaction 
didn’t cheer me quite so 
much. ‘Father,’ she said, 
‘I want just one thing for 
my birthday—a Hupmo- 
bile Eight just like yours— 
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a new one. 
* * # 


WE HAVE always tried 
TO MAKE the Hupmobile 
A VALUED friend 

OF ITS owners. 

AND HAVE succeeded 
PRETTY WELL. 

IN FACT, 

THAT’S THE thing 

OF WHICH we’re proudest 
IN HUPMOBILE’S success. 


BUT IT is the Eight 
THAT AWAKENS the 
REAL AFFECTION which 
COMES TO so few cars. 


YOU, TOO, without 
A DOUBT, will feel 
A FRIENDLY glow toward 
HUPMOBILE AFTER your 
FIRST RIDE in an Eight. 
* * * 
The names and addresses of 
the owners quoted above will 
be sent to anyone upon re- 
quest to the Hupp Motor Car 
Corporation, Detroit, Mich. 
OK * * 


Sedan, Now $2195; Coupe, Two 
or Four-Passenger, Now $2095; 
Touring Car, Now $1795; Road- 
ster, Now $1795; Dickey-Seat 
Roadster, Now $1895. F. O. B. 
Detroit, tax to be added. 

GET ACQUAINTED WITH 


YOUR HUPMOBILE DEALER, 
HE IS AGOOD MAN TOKNOW 


HUPMOBILE 
EIGHT 
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“This one’s name’s Algernon,” he said. 

I certainly gave him a tough look. 

“How did his name get Algernon, when 
a minute ago it was Fido?” 

“That’s all right.” 

“It is, eh! Well, you get me one by the 
right name.” 

He walked out into the back room, and 
in about half a second came out again. 

“Here is one,” he said, “and his name is 
Algernon.” 

“It looks like the same one,” I said 

“This is a twin. Fifteen dollars.” 

“Then if it’s twins,” I told him, “I maybe 
could take the both of them and pay you 
thirty dollars.” 

“Too late,” he answered. “He got away.” 

“How'd he get away?” 

“Through the back door.” 

I looked at him good and proper so that 
he would know that I meant it, because I 
don’t let anybody put over anything too 
easy.. When I got ready to pay him, and he 
saw the size of the roll I had, he looked like 
a walking attack of heart failure. 

“Did you say fifteen?” I asked. 

“A hundred and fifteen,” he said quick. 

I came down on him sharp. 

“Look at here! I am not the one which 
you could pull the wool over my eyes, be- 
cause I heard you three times say fifteen!” 

“All right, then!” 

I paid him the money, and grabbing Al- 
gernon, which his tail didn’t have a wag 
like I asked for but otherwise O. K., I beat 
it for the taxi. 

“Now,” I said to the chauffeur, who this 
time gave me a salute with two hands, “to 
the moving-picture company, and hurry.” 

He saluted again, and while I pretended to 
look at the sky, I at the same time got a 
slant at the end of a newspaper sticking out 
of his pocket and saw it had my picture, 
and so I knew he recognized me, and it was 
no wonder his heels snapped together when 
I gave him the word. 


\ HEN we stopped on Broadway in 
front of the door which was the Con- 
solidated Moving Picture Company, there 
was a thick crowd moving up and down the 
sidewalk, and I wondered could I get 
through, and also would they recognize me. 

Holding Algernon tight under my arm, I 
high-stepped it out of the taxi, and at the 
same time the chauffeur handed me another 
salute. I suspected could he be kidding me, 
and looked at him sharp, but he was meek. 

“Wait here for me,” I said, “because I 
will be out after I have finished important 
business inside about contracts.” 

Somebody heard me say contracts, and 
stopped to look closer. There was then a 
couple more stopped to look, and like the 
way it is in New York, when three stop, in a 
minute you got a mob. 

While I started’ to push through, I heard 
somebody say to the chauffeur: “Who is 
she?” 

In a minute I heard them rattling news- 
papers and whispering from one to another: 
“The world’s champion waffle-eater.” 

The more they whispered, the more they 
stopped and crowded, and if a cop hadn’t 
come up I couldn’t have got through the 
jam. 

“Stand back,” he ordered. “Let her 
through. Here she comes.” 

With a good grip on Algernon, and leaving 
his tail free so that it could wag because that 
way it’s a better effect, and my chin also at 
forty-five degrees elevation, I took the path 
which opened to the door. 

About halfway across the walk I saw some- 
body at one side stick up his hand, and 
when I gave him a quick look, sure enough 
it was the French waffle-chef, which the 
faker now had no mustache and was a mick 
as I thought, but I recognized him anyhow. 

“Hey!” he hollered. “Herman’s got your 
picture up!” 
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The Lens: 


Kodak Anastigmat /.7.7 lens is a 
sharp-shooter—it puts keen defini- 
tion in the negative. Result, snappy 
prints—and enlargements when you 
want them. 


The Shutter: 


The Eastman-made Diomatic 
shutter has four snap-shot speeds 
up to 1/100 second as well as time 
and bulb actions, and these speeds 
are accurate. This precision, plus 
the presence of the automatic ex- 
posure dial which gives the proper 
timing at a glance, means correctly 
exposed negatives. 


Enlarged from a negative made with 1A Pocket Kodak, 
Series 11. This camera makes such sharp ptctures 
that when you want enlargements you can have them. 


No. 14 Pocket Kodak, Series II 


With the equipment as described above, you 
can count on sharp, properly timed_ pictures 
that would satisfy an expert. And to work the camera 
is simplicity itself. For example, as you open it up the 
lens springs into picture-making position. See it at 
your dealer’s. 


4/ 


Pictures 2% x 4%. Price $26. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y ., tie Kodek ciry 
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Makes your hair lie 


trim and smooth 


MARTLY smooth — not a hair out 

of place... Unless you keep your 
hair always perfectly combed you cannot, 
today, look well-groomed. 


But thousands of men and women 
have the kind of hair that refuses 
to lie naturally trim and smooth. 


That is why Stacomb was made 
—a delicate invisible cream that 
quickly trains the most unruly hair 
to stay exactly as you want it. 


Stacomb does not make your 
hair dry as water does—nor greasy 
as the old pomades do. Stacomb 
gives your hair just the soft, even 
texture, the very slight lustre that 
conservative fashion demands, 


Helps Prevent Dandruff 


Stacomb does more than marvel- 
ously improve the appearance of 
your hair. It actually helps prevent 
dandruff. 


Buy Stacomb today at any drug 
or department store and use it for 
ten days. Notice the difference. 

How velvety smooth your hair 
now feels. It has a softer, lovelier 
gleam, looks thicker and healthier 
than ever before. 


Start using Stacomb tomorrow 
morning. It comes in jars and tubes 
or in the new liquid form. 


* e * 


Readers in Canada should address 
Standard Laboratories, Ltd., 727 
King Street, West, Toronto, Ont. 


AG 


| world’s greatest waffle-eater.” 


| here, you old rascal—” 


| 4 Rat night did he venture out, and then 








Standard Laboratories, Inc., Dept. P-24 


113 West 18th Street, New York City 


; Please send me, free of charge, a generous 
: sample tube of Stacomb. 


| only for short strolls around the deck. On| 


| Rescoes for several days. 


| they have left the boat—the Roscoes and 4 | aiso pictures 





| constantly, drinking in the sea air. 
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I looked straight ahead like he must be 
talking to somebody else, and kept walking, 
except just then the dog tried to bark, and 
I patted him on the nose. 

“Hush!” I said. “Hush, Algernon!” 

And when I closed the door in back of 
me, I sure did leave that crowd flabbergasted. 

Straight to the end of the corridor I saw | 
the Consolidated Movie Company's door, | 
and without knocking I opened it and went | 
in. Two men were in the room, and when 
they saw me, they jumped to their feet. 

“Who is this?” one asked, opening his eyes 
wide. | 

Before I could speak, the other man, who | 
had a newspaper in his hand, beat me to it. | 

“Unless I have made a big mistake,” he 
said, “this who we now have before us is 
the one which is in all the papers and is the 





B prerogenegin 7 tobed 
tonight, sleep soundly, and 
wake up in the morning fresh 
and happy! These thousands 


will sleep on 


Way 
Sadless Springs 


The utmost in sleeping comfort and 
restfulness is offered to you in these 
springs. Their patented features— 
obtained in no other bedsprings— 
make them permanently comfort- 
able and restful. Any bedspring 
may be comfortable for a while— 
but in the “Way” you are sure of 
many, many years of luxurious rest. 


7 . 
Way Sagless Spring Co. 
836 E. Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Burton-Dixie Corporation 
New York, N. Y. and Kansas City, Mo. 


Just then the other man pulled open a 
desk drawer, and he then began thumbing 
through it looking for something. Without 
asking, I knew he must be looking for the 
blank which he could then fill out the thou- 
sand-dollar contract. 

“I am the one,” I said. “And we could | 
now talk business, because I am a world-| 
beater, renowned, well-known and popular!” | 

I looked clean over the tops of their heads, 
but I will say that it’s lucky for all us 
famous citizens that the newspapers gotta 
have circulation. 


ALL AT SEA 
(Continued from page 74) 

You couldn't say that Mr. Peters was 
seasick. He just wanted to be alone. Sud- 
denly things seemed rather futile. The stern 
was now merely a black mass against a 
lighter black sky, but it was still rising and 
falling. Mr. Peters rested his chin in his 
hand. 

“Well, neighbor,” said the large man in 
the golf-cap, “star-gazing ?” 

Mr. Peters turned and fled. He did not 
look where he was fleeing to. Of course it 
had to be the smoking-room. 

“Well, if it isn't old Buster himself!” an- 
nounced the victim of Prohibition. “Come 








But Mr. Peters was out at the door, trip- 
ping again over the doorsill. He found him- 
self in the midst of a platoon of deck- 
walkers, out getting up an appetite. 

With a snort Mr. Peters flung himself 
down the companionway, and after twenty 
minutes of frantic searching, found his state- 
room. There was Mrs. Peters, showing the 
Roscoes what nice quarters they had. 

“Well, I'm about ready for a good big 
dinner,’ announced Mr. Roscoe heartily. 
“This sea air just does the trick for me. 
And they have wonderful food on this boat. 
There is a veal-and-ham pie that will make 
your mouth water. Why don’t they ring 
that gong, anyway?” 

Fortunately for Mr. Peters, the gong 
sounded at that very minute, and Mr. and| 
Mrs. Roscoe were off like a pair of gazelles. | 
Mrs. Peters was alone with her husband for 
the first time since early that afternoon, CLYDE DOERR 

“Tm sorry, Walter, she said. “Are you Of Clyde Doerr and 
coming to dinner? His Orchestra, 

“No,” said Mr. Peters. “I’m going to stay | with his Bues- 
in here for the rest of the trip.” Ghee ZrEe- 








Easy to Play 


Easy to Pay 


‘ 


Easiest of allinstruments 
k to playand one of the 
fa? most beautiful. Three first 
ns sent free give youa 

quick easy start —in a few 

ND he very nearly kept his word. Only pe Yo fw 
You can take 

your place in a band or 
orchestra in ninety days, if you 


these strolls he insisted on being alone. eo desire, Most popular instru- 
ment for dance orchestras, home 


One morning, about five days out, Mrs. | i ecteriniamente, cearee, ledae and cukoel. 
Peters remarked that she hadn’t seen the} "A Saxophone player is always popular socially 
| Py and has rary cqpestantics to earn money. 
Jo,” sai h as eh peda) at a a 
No,” said Mr. Peters. “I understand that Free Saxophone Book Shs7p 2)! Bocpsher: : 
” famous profesional snd orcbentran Sued 

party of others.” | Sone pees eemen Dep eeses. F 
And from then on Mr. Peters was on deck |™ 7, BUSSCHER BANG INSTRUMENT CO, 1160) 


thing in Band and Orchestra_Instruments 
714 BUBSCHER BLOCK. s+ ELKHART. INDIANA 
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haggling for higher and yet higher pay. 
These boatmen were Greeks, and they were 
laughing and calling to each other, lighting 
cigarettes and enjoying themselves, like devils 
amid the flames of hell. 

“It was their turn that night,” she said 
sullenly. “They stripped them down to their 
last drachma. But we got a boat for noth- 
ing when my husband called to them. Aie!” 
she exclaimed with a dramatic dilation of her 
brilliant eves. ‘Water in front and the fire 
roaring behind. How they yelled and 
yelled!” 

“Humph!” muttered Jimmy Russell. He 
had imagination enough to see it as she 
described it—the dark, laughing Greeks keep- 
ing their boats just out of reach. But he did 
not allow it to interfere with his appreciation 
of what he had found. Pollynni Kalavarides 
was a find. It was a crime that a girl like 
that should fritter her life away making 
wreaths and selling flowers in Anatolia in- 
stead of using the gifts that had been show- 
ered upon her. Yet he hesitated. His busi- 
ness instinct was halted by his knowledge of 
conditions, and his reluctance to become in- 
volved in the fortunes of a stray woman. He 
knew the dangers of taking these Levantines 
too literally in their tales. Yet she screened, 
she screened. He could tell that, even now. 
He wanted to develop what he had taken, and 
see for himself. And he switched her gently 
back to the subject in which he had most 
interest. 

“Ah, yes! I have many photographs in 
my house. You come?” For the first time 
her manner bore some slight tinge of seduc- 
tion. She lifted her head and flung him an 
oblique provocative glance. And it made 


Jimmy Russeli pause and think of Agatha 
Stafford, and Agatha Stafford’s father, and 


all that formidable social fabric in which 
those two exemplary and charming persons 
were embedded. It would not do to become 
embroiled in any rows just now. There were 
peculiar rumors abroad in the town. There 
was much talk in the Greek papers of a 
great advance upon Angora, but he discounted 
it, in spite of the canceled leave of so many 
high officers. A Turk had been found—with 
his head cut off—floating in the harbor. The 
air was tense at times. Nobody seemed to 
know what was impending. Jimmy Russell 
decided to go and see the photographs, not 
because he desired an intrigue with the girl, 
but because he wished to keep her confidence. 
I: would be a long shot, but if she did by 
any chance have a clear record, and old Staf- 
ford could get her a passport, Jimmy Russell 
would arrange with his business partner in 
New York to sign her up as soon as she 
landed. 

“T’ll come, but you will understand that I 
am betrothed,” he explained to her. He 
wasn’t, but he felt justified in taking Miss 
Stafford for granted for once. “And it would 
not do for me to go to any place—” 


OLLYNNI scowled. 

“What do you think?” she demanded 
angrily. “You think I am one of those 
women you meet at Luna Park or in Costi’s 
at five o'clock? Let me tell you this—I want 
no men at all. After him, Iam finished.” 

“Good!” said Jimmy heartily. “Because I 
can make your fortune if you can get a pass- 
port.” 

“What?” she said, perplexed at such a 
novel turn of the conversation. “What is 
that you tell me? A passport for me? For 
what place?” 

“Well, we'll see later what we can do. I 
must see your photos. And let me have the 
address of the photographer, Mr. Theotokis.” 

She regarded him with a troubled glance 
as she rummaged among some grubby cards 
in a drawer. 


“Here it is,’ she said. “It is by the hot 


RELEASE 
(Continued from page 41) 
baths in the Rue Frank, on the right as you 
go toward the Aidin Gate.” 

“And what time do you go to your 
house?” he asked, noting the address of the 
photographer. 

“At seven. Tell me of the passport,’ she 
persisted pleadingly, and Jimmy wondered if 
there was a single inhabitant of Asia Minor 
or Eastern Europe who didn’t want to zet* 
away from those regions. 

“How can I tell?” he replied cautiously. 
“Maybe if you sign a paper to work for my 
firm, we can get a passport. But—it will 
be difficult. I will come at seven.” 

“And bring word of the passport 
called after him as he went out into 
Passage Kraemer. 


-” she 
the 


IMMY RUSSELL, turning toward the 

Rue Parallel behind the arcade, wrinkled 
his nose and bit his upper lip as he tried to 
get his bearings in this new adventure. He 
hailed a carriage and told the driver to take 
him down the Rue Frank, to the house of 
Demetrios Theotokis, Studio Rhodope, and 
resigned himself to Destiny. He had a piece 
of luck, soon after they passed the old Aus- 
trian Consulate. A tall old Turk, his sparse 
gray beard spotted with blood, his sinewy 
arms bound behind him, but his head high 
and undaunted, was fagging up the road 
amid a dozen Greek soldiers and followed by 
two mounted officers. Jimmy's camera 
clicked, and as he set it for another shot, 
he recalled the expression of grim satisfaction 
on that old franc-tireur’s face. He seemed 
happier than the little fellows, with their 
heavy rifles, who were guarding him. 

And then they arrived at the Studio Rho- 
dope. There was a dingy case hanging on 
the doorway showing fly-specked photo- 
graphs of extremely Hellenic persons in 
wedding groups and still more Hellenic figures 
in naval uniforms with medals dangling in- 
stead of ribbons; and the general impression 
of a stranger would have been that Demetrios 
Theotokis was the usual photographic faker. 

Jimmy Russell climbed the dirty staircase 
without nursing much hope of finding any- 
thing useful to himself. He knocked at a 
dirty door that swung open as he touched 
it, and met Mr. Theotokis in person. 

He was a young man with a long, serious 
face bearing a three-days’ growth of black 
bristle. His hands were stained with chemi- 
cals, and saucers full of cigarette-stubs were 
to be seen all over the room. He was smok- 
ing a cigarette as Russell entered, but laid 
it down at once. And when he heard what 
had brought his visitor to him, his serious 
features became animated. 

Jimmy Russell soon discovered that Deme- 
trios Theotokis was a crank. Photography 
was his passion, and the classic tradition, 
and problems of light and shadow, of mass 
and line, were life and death to him. He 
drew out great portfolios of entirely unre- 
munerative work—the temples of Ephesus, 
the tomb of Polycarp, the rocky shores of 
Lesbos, and astonishing compositions taken 
in hot sunlight, on the quay. There was 
one of the Passage Kraemer, taken from the 
Rue Parallel and showing the huge round 
arch beyond which was the sunset-crimsoned 
sea, like a dark mirror. The arch was like a 
panel in a medieval painting, and Mr. Theo- 
tokis had caught, with an artist’s cunning, a 
horseman silhouetted against the gleam of 
the sky. He waved his long, stained fingers 
over the prints. Jimmy nodded. 

“Madame Kalavarides!” said Mr. Theo- 
tokis, and he smiled. “She loves to pose. I 
will show you.” 

Jimmy Russell was startled at what Mr. 
Theotokis showed him. Pollynni Kalavarides 
had been gratifying her own passion and that 
of the photographer at once. There were 
pictures of her in a dozen different poses, 


sometimes in outlandish taste; yet there was 
always an clement of the dramatic in it, 
showing she hac the inspiration, if not the 
equipment, to achieve a work of art. There 
was one where she k-d grasped the bosom of 
her dress and dragged it downward, while 
she registered a crude and murderous anger. 
Mr. Theotokis stood with his tall frame bent, 
studying the face of his visitor as he handed 
over the proofs of his skill. 

“The girls of the quarter, they come here 
to be photographed lying nude on a tiger 
skin, and suchlike foolish poses, and they 
know nothing. Madame Kalavarides, she 
understands, but she has very little money. 
These I do for myself sometimes. You per- 
haps are her great friend?” 

“No, I am a photographer also,” explained 
Jimmy, handing over the money for the 
prints. “I may take one or two of her my- 


self.” 

“Ah, yes!” said Mr. Theotokis, nodding 
slowly. “I would like to go to America. 
Here one can do nothing. I will send these 
to the hotel.” 

“Another of ‘em!” muttered Jimmy as he 
went downstairs a few minutes later. But he 
reflected that here was a man they could do 
with over there. He was an artist, laboring 
amidst extraordinary difficulties, only vaguely 
aware of what he could do with encourage- 
ment and capital. 


S he strolled once more through the Pas- 
4 & sage Kraemer, Jimmy Russell took stock 
of his impressions and decided that when he 
went out to Boudga this evening he would 
sound old Stafford. Because if a local Greek 
like Theotokis could see what the girl was, 
some one else might happen along. The 
various commissions and services that clut- 
tered up Smyrna comprised many men who 
were keeping a weather-eye open for any 
business chances that might be lying around. 

He did not stop at the flower-shop. He 
went up the wide staircase to the main hall 
of the hotel, a vast chamber upholstered in 
red velvet with gilded pilasters and extrava- 
gant mirrors, a vestige of the gorgeous, com- 
fortable days before the War. He would 
have liked to take Mrs. Kalavarides out to 
dinner at Costi’s, but her dark allusion to 
that place, quite unjustified, he was aware, 
and the sinister shadow of Mr. Kalavarides, 
evoked a cool caution in the young man’s 
mind. He decided, while eating his dinner, 
that he would stipulate for the absence of 
Mr. Kalavarides. 

“He sometimes returns at midnight,” the 
girl told him as she locked the shop door. 
“He goes out with the Greek officers and 
shows them what they want to see. Often 
he does not return. He goes away into the 
country for days.” 

“I understand,” said Jimmy Russell. “I 
am very sorry for thee, my dear.” 

She gave him a brilliant glance and led the 
way out toward the Rue Parallel. The 
Passage was now at the most spectacular 
and picturesque hour of the day. The feet 
of the crowds moving each way made a 
multitudinous murmur on the smooth flags; 
the lights of the confectioner’s and the café 
shone out with cheerful garishness and the 
calls of the newsboys and shoe-shine boys 
mingled with the hoarse shouts of cigarette- 
vendors with their loaded trays. The bright- 
ness of that reverberating tunnel made the 
street outside dim and shadowy. 

“Tt is not far,” she said earnestly, “—only 
a little way, and then to the right.” 

So they went along; and presently, as she 
had said, they turned up a street connecting 
with the Rue Frank, and Pollynni entered a 
dark doorway. Jimmy Russell, following her 
up an uncarpeted staircase, first one and then 
another flight, was thinking that, whatever 
his motives might be, even a charitable 
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“What's the matter with me, Peg? Work hard, 
get a little raise once in a while—but go 
ahead so sLowLy. Hang it, I want a BIG job. 


I want to be able to give you the good things of 
life. I’m not doing it. What's wrong with me? 


HAT is an old bit of conversation. 

The words vary but the ideas are al- 
ways the same. Thousands and thou- 
sands of husbands and wives have faced 
the same situation. 


“What have they got 
haven’t?” wives ask. 


that you 

In ninety-nine such cases out of every 
hundred the answer is: training. 

A man who knows only bookkeeping 
can never be more than a bookkeeper. 
A man who knows only selling can never 
be more thana salesman. But there is al- 
ways a big job for a man who can fill it. 


*“‘Nothing’s wrong with you. You say other men 
of your age are doing better—but they have no 
more brains. There must be some way for you 
to do as well as they’ re doing. Let's figure it out— 
WHAT HAVE THEY GOT THAT YOU HAVEN’T?”’ 


It is the business of the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute to At men to fill big 
positions. The Institute teaches the 
workings of a// departments of business, 
so fitting men to direct, to their profit, 
the specialists in those departments. 


Do you want to know more about it? 
A booklet called “Forging Ahead in Busi- 
ness”’ gives all the facts. It is a valuable 
book, of almost a hundred pages; we can- 
not send it to those who are merely 
curious. But if you are a man of serious 
purpose, your name on the coupon below 
is enough. 


To the ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE, 392 Astor Place, New York City 


\lodera] Send me, without cost or obligation, the new revised edition of the booklet, “Forging Ahead in Business.” 


Signature 


Business Address 


...... Business Position 
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friend, seeing him on this errand, would 
draw unfortunate conclusions. It was char- 
acteristic of him to get the whole affair as a 
dramatic picture. He, Jimmy Russell, of the 
Near East Relief, snooping up the stairs of 
the Lord only knew what dubious tenement, 
and caught by the woman he admired more 
than anyone else in the world, the dashing 
Agatha Stafford. 

“It would make a good shot,” he muttered 
aa and halted on a landing while 
Mrs. Kalavarides tried her key in the lock. 

It would not turn, and her concerned, ab 
stracted gaze was bearing round toward her 
companion when the door swung inward, and 
she stumbled against a Greek lieutenant with 
a revolver, which he immediately pressed 
against her throat. 

“Now!” he shouted over his shoulder; and 
to Jimmy Russell the scene dissolved into an 
extraordinary chaos of shouts, grunts, olive- 
green uniforms and discontented eyes gleam- 
dark romantic mustaches, and 
gritted teeth. He experienced a kind of vague 
disgust because he could not collect his 
thoughts to discover what was going on. He 
was very hot and dusty, and it was borne in 
upon him that he was lying on a chair that 
was swaying, and the owners of the eyes 
and mustaches were lashing him to that chair, 
while Pollynni :Kalavarides, regarding the 
lieutenant with unfathomable contempt, was 
speaking very rapidly in Greek. And Jimmy 
Russell, sprawled and breathless as he was, 
noted the expression of triumphant compla- 
cency on the officer's face change to doubt 
and exasperated petulance. 


ing above 


IMMY RUSSELL began to understand. 

All of them, even the soldiers holding 
him, began to understand, and left the lash- 
ings unfinished. Pollynni was magnificent as 
she flung out a hand toward him. 

“Does he look like Eleutherios Kalava- 
rides?” she screamed at the lieutenant. “Fine 
work for you! If you want my husband, 
why do you come here? Seek him among 
your boy-officers in the houses of fair re- 
ception. Seek him. in the café of Kordelio. 
Look at this man. He is an American, and 
you kick him in the face and bind him to a 
chair. Fools! What do you want to do? 
Make trouble, trouble! All you ever make, 
as I know.” 

“Pst!” said the lieutenant, recovering from 
a daze in the shock of her cold fury. “Who 
is this? You bring him here to fool us?” 

“I know nothing about you. This is my 
house. I pay the rent. Could the Osmanli 
de more than you here, opening doors of 
locked houses ?” 

“You hear?” said the lieutenant 
men. “She prefers the Osmanli.” 

Jimmy Russell broke into the wrangle. 

“Lieutenant, you have made a serious mis- 
take. It is as Madame Kalavarides tells you. 
I am an American, of the Relief. Tell your 
men to take off these ropes.” 

“Then you are—eh? Yes, unbind him,” 
said the lieutenant. “You are a friend—eh 
of Madame?” 

“T am not the man you seek—that should 
be sufficient for an officer familiar with the 
world,” retorted Jimmy Russell, standing up 
and brushing himself briskly. “Perhaps you 
may obtain assistance if you explain what 
you are doing. What is the trouble?” 
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“Eleutherios Kalavarides is a traitor,” said 
the lieutenant harshly. He turned as a sound 
of spurs, mingled with a heavy tread, ap- 
proached them. A tall, broad man, with 
several medals on his breast, and a long 
plated sword clanking at his heels, stood be- 
fore them. The lieutenant saluted. The 
new arrival looked round, breathing heavily, 
from his climb, and then at the lieutenant, 
who shrugged his epaulettes. 

“The bird was flown, Major,” 
“This man is an American.” 

“The bird is not yet arrived,” replied the 
other. “He will come. You will set a guard 
at the windows of the house opposite. I 
have decided.” 

“Very good, Major. 
gentleman, who is of the 
man we seek is a traitor.” He turned to 
Jimmy again and accepted a cigarette. The 
Major did the same. “He has extracted in- 
formation from our officers who employed 
him, and has been in communication with 
the Ottoman forces. The situation is 
serious.” 

The Major nodded, eying Pollynni with 
frank appraisal. A delicate situation. He 
decided that things were too complicated just 
now to bother about a fresh affair. Jimmy 
noted the glance. 

“This lady and I,” said he, “had an ap- 
pointment to see some photographs. I may 
be able to get her a passport from the Re- 
patriation Bureau. Since her husband is 
what you say, she could not be detained from 
rcturning to her own country.” 

“But her husband has somehow secured a 
passport for both of them to America, and 
a passage on a relief ship,” said the Major 
sententiously. “His plan was to depart by 
the French ship Mercedes tomorrow. We 
have arranged to prevent it.” 

“He did that!” exclaimed Pollynni. “But 
we are apart. He never gives me a single 
drachma for the house.” 

The Major shrugged. 

“Oh, as for that, he probably intended to 
take some one else, eh?” He opened his 
eyes very wide. 

Pollynni gasped and put her hand to her 
chin. Then she too shrugged, and laughed. 

“Of course! I should have thought of 
that.” 

“You will accept my apology, I hope,” 
said the lieutenant, and Jimmy made a ges- 
ture of dismissing the affair from his mind. 

“I think,” he said, “Madame Kalavarides 
had better come with me if you are going to 
set a watch on this place. I can arrange for 
her accommodation at the Bureau of Relief.” 

The Major nodded, eying the girl again. 

“Then,” said Jimmy, “we can wait down- 
stairs while Madame gets ready.” The Major 
saw the point and motioned to the lieutenant 
to take his men down in advance. Jimmy 
asked a question as they closed the door. 

“The situation is not only serious; it is 
critical,” observed the Major in reply. “We 
are in action about a hundred kilometers to 
the north. Artillery is going through from 
the eastern front.” 

Jimmy commented that he hoped no more 
refugees would enter the city for a while. 
They had been coming in rather more of late, 
he said. 

“They 
of a Turkish hat on a pole,” 


he muttered. 


I was just telling this 
Relief, that the 


are ignorant—they run at the sight 
said the Major. 
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(It was only a few days, and Jimmy saw 
them all running, majors and colonels and 
peasants, running like madmen, filling boats 
so full they turned over, and covered the 
harbor with frenzied drowning men and 
women and children.) 

When Pollynni Kalavarides appeared, he 
hailed a passing carriage, and they got in. 

“Now hear me,” he said in a low tone. “I 
think you will do well to stay away from 
this place for a while. There is trouble 
about. These officers are in a sweat, and I 
fancy they are not doing so well at the front. 
I will give you a pass to the Bureau, and 
tomorrow I will get you a passport from 
the Repatriation Bureau. You may have to 
stay at Patras awhile—I don’t know.” 

She grasped his arm. 

“You will not leave me now?” she whis- 
pered. “For me there is nothing here save 
sorrow. I kneel to you!” 

“No need,” he said briefly. “I think we 
can manage it.” 

“I kneel to you!” she repeated passionately, 
and he could feel the trembling of her limbs. 


r was sunset the next day that Jimmy 
Russell came along the Rue Parallel and 
saw the end of Eleutherios Kalavarides, 
guide to places of interest. He found the 
cutenant in a doorway, but the street was 
empty. He had heard rifle shots, and now 
there was another, and a piece of stucco fell 
and exploded in cloud of white dust on the 
sidewalk. 

“He has been there all day,” said the 
lieutenant. “Barricaded! He knows we have 
him. We are watching the window.” 

“Why do you not go up, then?” 

“He is armed, and he has a girl with him 
who seems out of her mind. She nearly 
killed one of my men in the house opposite. 
Now they do not know where we are. They 
will come to the window again soon. We 

| have them.” 
Have a cigarette,” said Jimmy, and 
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wded courteously into the doorway. “A | 


girl, eh?” 

‘Ah, one of these Russian women, with a 
face like a Mongol and a scarlet cap. A 
Bolo. They.seek strange sensations. She, 
for instance, is loved by a renegade.” 

“Is that a strange sensation ?” asked Jimmy 
wonderingly. “I mean, a pleasurable sensa- 
tion ?” 

‘She probably thinks so. Look out!” 

A sharp report barked out just above them. 
There was a scream, and Jimmy was con- 
strained to peep out. He saw a scarlet cap 
emerge from the window across the street 
and draw back. And then Mr. Kalavarides 
appeared there, as though he were engaged 
in some strange convulsive dance. His head 
came forward and then strained back. Sud- 
denly, as a rifle cracked down the street, he 
became still, his neck stretched taut, his 
mouth open in a wide gape as though he 
were shouting. And then he fell like a limp 
bundle across the sill, his arms hanging over, 
and between his shoulders lay a head, the 
head of the girl in a scarlet cap. 


AR away from the City of the Giaours, 

beyond the Rocky Mountains, where 
eternal summer reigns, and the boulevards 
stretch out among the hills like ribbands of 
écru satin, there is a villa whose many win- 
dows look from beneath the red-tiled Spanish 
roof toward the Pacific, gleaming like a 
sapphire beyond the eucalyptus groves. A 
car, a jewel of silver and jade, moves off 
from the door, and soars away toward a 
magical city on the hillside, above a dark 
forest of oil-derricks. It bears a woman 
who once called herself Pollynni Kalavarides, 
who was born amid the Serbian mountains 
at the “Town of the Holly,” who has found 
her destiny, and the work of her life, and 
who still from time to time startles an unsus- 
pecting world with the sudden revelation of 
an original and seductive beauty. 
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$5.95 never bought more for your cook- 
ing convenience than it buys in a STAR- 
Rite Grill. Cooks anything from eggs to 
chicken — pancakes to potatoes—cabbage 
to candy—and serves it piping hot right 
at your table. 

Finest quality material and workmanship 
throughout, finished in sparkling all-over 
nickel — designed to be practical, built to 
endure and priced to save you money. 

Let us send you the STAR-Rite Grill 
booklet explaining the uses of the STAR- 
Rite Grill and giving a number of delicious 
recipes. Send the coupon today. 
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All parts nest in the 
grill itself— as com- 
pact as a cake pan. 
Cooks better and fas- 
ter than grills that 
cost much more — 
and lasts longer. 





| almost professionally brazen as they “cut in 

When she was whirling around Against the 
| swelling waistcoat of Cornelius Bagley, she 
| asked him about these nameless strays. 








MATE D 


She was anybody’s prey. She danced 
with the Prince Olivetti, who was bald 


| and seedy and came just to her shoulder. 


When Mr. and Mrs. Plantagenet van 
Laerens arrived late with their much ad- 
vertised daughter Gladys, she danced with 
the dissolute Plummie, stiffly round and 
round; from the first step he began to make 
love, in a labored sort of way; he had the 
air of an old lord cajoling an innkeeper’s 


| daughter. Then the Cornelius Bagleys’ party 
allied itself with the Van Laerens and the 


Harbingers and the Kails; they behaved, 
thought Lucinda, like people w ho have gone 
slumming and are afraid of being separated. 

Lucinda danced and danced, listened to 
flip love, answered fliply. It was easy enough 
to get on with these people, she began to 
feel; she saw herself in a year, cultivating 
the perfect bad manners of the day, invent- 
ing daring epigrams, gaining popularity 


| among the precocious little rakes. But under 


it all there ran a feeling of resentment. The 
party was for her. It was no honor to be 
invited. People had come to see the show; 


| they were greatly amused. She imagined 
| the things they were saying, in corners, be- 
| hind their fans: Old Pelig’s wife was trying 


to break in, and a fine chance she'd have, 
too, with his reputation and 

Good gracious, what a vulgar show! 
where was Pelig getting all the money 
put up for it? .... That's the girl—the 
tall one with the dark eyes..... She 
might have a hard time marrying, but Vera 
would fix that—leave it to Vera. 

Lucinda was glad that Pelig Harbison had 
had the good taste and the bad temper to 
stay at home. Matalea was glad too. Chat- 
ting with the Van Laerens and the Bagleys 
and the Harbingers as though she had known 
them all her life, she found plenty of part- 
ners for herself as well as for her daughter. 

Every now and then Lucinda would descry 
among the crowd slim-waisted, unidentified 
young men of college age; they went at 
their work with athletic vigor and were 


” 


“Floaters,” he laughed, and_ indorsed 
Vera’s prediction. “There are any number 
of them here—there always are. If they're 


| thrown out, that goes down as a part of 


the lark.” 
Lucinda watched the floaters out of a 
corner of her eye. She had a feeling of 


| kinship with them. They, like she, had 


come as outsiders. It might be fun te dance 
with one of them 


T HE night was growing old; the artificial 
lights were fighting against the dawn, 
and the bandsmen played like men asleep. 
Aching, yet buoyed up by the long hours 
of excitement, Lucinda had just another turn 
ere she would have danced herself into the 
officially marriageable state. It was the first 
lull in the long night, and she had found 
a solitary chair behind one of Vera’s eccen- 
tric decorations. With satisfaction she noted 
the thinning crowd, the men outside taking 
away chairs—signs of a party’s end. 

“I wont dance any more,” she promised 
herself. 

Coming through the doorway she could 
see two new young men—floaters. By their 
conspiratorial air she knew them. One 
stood alone, looking; the other began edging 
around the room, coming nearer and nearer. 
Vera Cromwell loomed large on the horizon 
like a battleship with a broken tug in tow, 
The tug was Willie Harbinger, who, it was 
too apparent, had found somebody with 
whom to split his thermos. Vera was lead- 
ing him straight toward Lucinda. 

The strange young man had sidled within 
a yard of her, and stood irresolute. Vera 





(Continued from 
page 68) 

was bearing down on her. Lucinda looked 
up appealingly, and in the minute segment 
of a second saw clear blue eyes and a curious 
eyebrow—looked as if it had been broken | 
in the middle and carelessly mended. A boy | 
would do it that way. 

“Do you want to dance?” she asked des- | 
perately. 

“Why, y-yes, thank you. I—” He stut- | 
tered slightly. | 
She had an impression of his candid blush 
1s she surrendered herself to his embrace and | 
went fox-trotting away without a backward 

glance. 

“I was going to say,” she heard him | 
mumble, “that I don’t dance so very well. 
__” 
“That’s all right,” she reassured him. | 
Just keep on going. We'll get the step 
after a while.” 7 

He didn’t dance so very well. If dancing | 
with the talented, speechless Mr. Fry had | 
een like flying, this was more like bumping 
ver rough ice on a faulty sledge. But in 
her labored contortions across the floor she 
vas busily wondering about him. The boy | 
ith the broken eyebrow: he was taller, | 
heavier than he had been that morning some 
years before, at the Grand Central lunch- 
room, when he had been so boyishly kind. | 
She looked shyly up; his face was rugged, | 
unhandsome, but she liked it. 

The time for love had come to Lucinda | 
Shelby. The bell had struck a little late, 
perhaps, for she was twenty. The nomadic 
life, which had given her mother more than 
ber share of marriage, had cut Lucinda off 
from desirable men. And now she had 
snatched out instinctively; for on after- 
thought Lucinda knew that she had chosen 
Martin the instant she leaped up with her 
unmaidenly request. 

They were halfway across the floor when 
she decided that, as a dancing partner, he 
was an impossibility; moreover, she had a 
burning desire to talk to him. 

‘Give it up?” he grinned when she had 
freed herself and stood facing him. 

“It’s something about the music,” she sug- 
gested. 

“It's something about me,” he said. “I 
haven't got any more sense of time than a 
haystack.” 





HE looked swiftly around. Vera Crom- 
well’s immeasurable back was turned. 
Matalea was saying good-night to a large | 
group by the door. Lucinda led him away 
toward a refreshment-room. She found it 
almost empty; a sleepy man was standing 
by a depleted punchbowl, filling cups for a | 
cigarette-smoking couple, far gone in their | 
flirtation. They found chairs in the other 
end of the room; then, when he was seated, | 
she said: “It isn’t leap year. I suppose | 
you're not used to having young ladies jump 

at you and demand a dance.” 

He might have replied with something | 
pertly apropos, but instead he fumbled with 
his words, and at last got out: 

“It’s all right—only I don’t know how.” 
“I’m sure you could learn,” she encouraged 
him. “But why in the world did you ever | 
come here if you can’t dance?” 
“That’s a long story.” He giggled shyly. | 
“It’s almost long enough to be a novelette. | 
You see, I didn’t ex-exactly want to come—” 
“Then why did you?” She was studying 
him intently. He had matured; yet there 
remained in him much of the naive boyish- 
ness which had prompted him to feed her 
Sausages, years ago. She wondered how long 

it would be before he recognized her. 

“Well,” he confessed, “I don’t go to dances 
much. They say I’m serious. That’s an 
awful word to damn a man with, even be- 
fore he’s graduated.” 

“I'd be content with that reputation,” she 
confided. “What college do you go to?” 
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“Columbia. I graduate in June—if I don't 
flunk.” 

“Oh, but you wont!" And she believed it. 

“I don’t know.” He wrinkled his fore- 
head. “I’m carrying too much outside stuff.” 
He failed to reveal the nature of his outside 
stuff, so Lucinda asked: 

“So you decided to come to a dance?” 

“Well, not entirely. You see, Artie Cun- 
ningham and I made a bet. I came into 
some money this week.” 

“Congratulations!” laughed Lucinda. 

“Thanks. It was thirty dollars. You see, 
I've got a regular job at college.” 

“An instructot ?” 

“No—keeping books for a butcher.” He 
spread his large mouth in a frank smile. His 
eyes were merry, blue, adventurous. “No, I 
don’t saw soup-bones or grind hamburger. 
But there’s a butcher in Amsterdam Avenue 

-we just can’t get along without each 
other.” 

Poor Martin, she almost said to herselfi— 
for his name had come back with the mem- 
ory. But was he poor Martin? She would 
have given much for a chance to keep books 
for a butcher. 

“But how about your thirty dollars and 
your bet?” 

“Oh! You see, I’m on the Spectator, not 
having much else to do. There's a Barnard 
co-ed on the paper, and she thinks I can 
write. It’s bad form to know a Barnard 
co-ed. I know a lot of ‘em. I like ‘em. 
This one began pestering me about a little 
paper on the race question I turned out 
awhile ago.” 


LUCINDA drew closer to him, charmed 
with his butcher and his race question. 

“What did you call it?” she asked breath- 
lessly. 

“*George Washington and Biology.’ ” 

“Mercy !” 

“It does sound kind of horrible,” he ad- 
mitted good-naturedly. “She began to rave 
about it, and Artie Cunningham bet me the 
price of a dinner that I could sell it to one 
of the grown-up publications. Well, I did 
—for thirty dollars.” 

“And you paid for the dinner.” 

“Yes. And that brings us up to the 
present moment, as the Victorians say. Artie 
was keen to dress up and go to a two-dollar 
dance on a Hundred and Twenty-fifth 
Street. I don’t know much about dances. 
Artie said it was slow. Then he asked what 
was the matter with going to Fifth Avenue 
and picking up one of the big dances-—the 
kind that everybody that is anybody goes 
to.” This last with a slightly sarcastic twist 
of the mouth. “I told him he was crazy. 
He said: ‘Maybe I am, but I’ve gone to 
nearly all the very exclusive dances this sea- 
son—just walked in and out when I felt 
like it; all you need’s your dress suit and 
your nerve. Really, you know, I didn’t 
think it could be done.” 

“So you came to find out.” 
teasingly, admiring the spirit. 

“Well, as Roger Bacon said when they 
stuck him in jail: ‘Nothing can be proved 
without experimentation.’ I guess you'll 
have to put me among the inductive phi- 
losophers. It can be done. Good Lord, 
how easy it is!” His eyes went dreaming 
toward the ballroom, partially visible through 
the doorway. The music had fainted into 
a slow, soft waltz. 

“Do you like your experiment, now it’s 
worked out ?” 

“I don’t know.” His fine poetical eyes 
were gathering in the scene beyond. “To 
experiment, you sometimes fool with a mess 
of curious stuff. I've never been to a fash- 
ionable dance before.” 

“And you don’t like it.” 

“I wont say that. It’s interesting, like 
diving into the deep sea and studying fishes 
with phosphorescent whiskers. But it’s aw- 
ful. So darned unnecessary !” 


She smiled 


“The dance, you mean?” 

“Yes. Like Babylon under electric lights. 
But I suppose this is an especially vulgar 
ball. Artie says it is. They can't all be 
as bad as this. It’s some sort of débutante 
revel, isn't it? Who's it given for?” 


aaa with him secretly, yet stung 
in her pride, Lucinda was on the point 
of telling him. Then a glance at his sensitive, 
rugged, boyish face told her that it would 
never do. Also she was goaded by a curi- 
osity to hear more of her party from the 
intellectual angle. “I’m like you,” she said. 
“I don't belong here.” 

“You don’t seem to belong in this gal- 
lery,” he decided, regarding her searchingly. 

“Well, what's wrong with the picture?” 
she asked, afraid of what he would say, yet 
anxious to know. 

“It's so decadent.” His fist went under 
his chin. “Look at the crazy colors of 
those dingbats along the walls, just put there 
to defy Nature and to swear at those car- 
loads of pink flowers—” 

“They're orchids,” she supplied. 

“Are they?” His innocent eyes opened 


wider. “Anything for expensiveness. And 
look at the people!” Fortunately for his 
argument, Vera Cromwell, partially sur- 


rounded by the tiny Prince Olivetti, went 
floundering by the door. “See that pair! 
I'll bet she lives on gin and macaroons, to 
get that way. She's neither brute nor human. 
And that little toad hanging to her! He 
was never born. He was hatched out of 
an egg. And who’s that living skeleton with 
the buck teeth?” 

Lucinda looked and saw Mr. Plantagenet 
van Laerens swaying around with the beau- 
tiful Mrs. Carlo Mabries. 

“He’s Mr. van Laerens,” she informed 
him. “He's a perfectly shrieking swell, and 
the people who are giving the dance are 
probably very proud to have him here.” 

“He adds to the picture,’ agreed Martin. 
Then with one of his bashful grins: ‘Gosh! 
I'm probably making hash of a lot of your 
friends.” 

“They're not,” she said softly. 

“Please don’t think I carry a~ grouch 
around with me. After all, they don't look 
any worse than a lot of professors at a 
faculty meeting. They couldn't. And I’m 
no prophet yelling out of the wilderness. 
Only I'll bet they aren’t having as good a 
time as they think they are.” 

“Then why do they stay so long?” she 
laughed. 

“Maybe they think they’ve got to. These 
people are primitives. This is a sort of 
tribal rite. Did you ever read Westermarck’s 
‘History of Human Marriage?’ ” 

“No.” How she wished she had! 

“Well, it’s dull as ditch-water, but it tells 
you a lot. This spectacle is just a New York 
version of an African dance where the black 
fellows whirl around till they drop—to 
celebrate a girl’s coming of age.” 

“And I suppose the girl doesn’t want them 


to do that particularly,’ murmured Lu- 
cinda. 

“Of course not. But the village totem’s 
just crazy about it..... Hello! Some- 


body’s looking for you.” 

N RS. HARBISON was standing in the 
doorway, crystal dripping from her 

orchid-colored gown, gems flashing in her 

tinted hair. Her eyes were on Martin. 

“Going home now,” she said tartly, and 
swept away. 

“I'm awfully sorry I kept you like this,’ 
apologized Martin, flushing. 

“It’s all right. I’m glad you did,” she 
confessed, wanting to stay longer and talk. 
Was it possible that he didn’t remember her? 
Shouldn't she be fair and tell him that she 
was the girl for whom the party was given? 
She was flurried. From somewhere in the 
ballroom she could feel invisible strings 


, 
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drawing her away. “Good night,’ she 
smiled, giving her hand. 

“Good night. I don't think you even 
know my name.” 

“Yes, I do,” she was inclined to say, but 
some reticence restrained her. 

“My name’s Cole,” he persisted. ‘Martin 
Cole.” His tone was so like the boyish one 
with which he had proclaimed himself that 
morning, by the Waldorf elevator. 

“It’s been awfully nice, talking to you, 
Mr. Cole.” He was waiting for her name, 
but not insistently. She liked that in him. 

“I know you've got to go right away, but 
I wanted to ask—” 

Because he was looking at her so pitifully, 
she had a queer, sinking feeling that stilled 
her voice until she could only murmur: 
“What is it?” 

“Can't I see you again?” 

“I don't know.” Time was short. 
must decide quickly. “Yes,” she 
“Where shall we go?” 

“Did you ever ride on the Staten Island 
ferryboat?” It might have been intended 
as a joke, but by his expression she knew 
that it wasn't. “It’s great. I often go that 
way, just for the trip. Will you let me 
take you across?” 

“When ?” 

“Thursday—is that all right? At 
o'clock ?” 

“I'll be there.” 

Then she flew back to her mother. So 
that was done, she thought. On the Staten 
Island ferryboat at three o'clock... . . He 
was young, as she was, and something of a 
rebel, or he wouldn't have come uninvited, 
to ask her to ride with him on a ferryboat. 
She loved youth—youth with wings. 

Yes, the hour had struck for her to fall in 
love. Why? There's no why to the curve 
of a swallow’s flight. But there’s instinct 
in it, the instinct of wild seeking and of 
evasion, escape from a strong pursuer. 


She 
said. 


three 


Chapter Twenty-six 


HE boat was sparsely filled with pas- 

sengers. A winter mist lay thinly over 
the harbor, and through it a low sun shone 
like a fire opal. They had one side of the 
cabin all to themselves, with Governor's 
Island swimming by; a drab snow-bank, and 
beyond that, in vague outline, a frozen God- 
dess of Liberty, her nude, torch-bearing arm 
disappearing in the steam from a hundred 
busy tugs. 

It was an adventure. For Lucinda, who 
had roamed much and traveled little, it 
suggested embarkation into delightful seas 
Whither, she didn’t care. Glancing sidewise 
through the window, she could see Man- 
hattan’s skyline, jagged peaks of mother-of- 
pearl and misty amethyst. They were head- 
ing away from one enchanted city to see 
another. And to interrupt her dream, an 
Italian came round with a smutty box and 
a request to shine their shoes. 

“No, thanks,” said Martin, and when he 
went away: “I ought to patronize him, I 
suppose. I’m a wop too.” 

“Oh, now!” she accused him. 

“Cross my heart. Born in Italy.” 

“You don't look like an Italian,” she sa‘d. 

“No. And I guess I don’t feel like one. 
My people come from Indiana. My father 
was a doctor. I was born in Rome, when 
he was over there studying pellagra. My 
first language was Italian—I’ve forgotten 
most of it.” 

How much had he forgotten? The lunch- 
room? The big-brotherly talk in the taxi- 
cab? The parting by the Waldorf elevator? 
He rambled on about himself. He hadn't 
gone to France during the war. He had 
been too young for service in the United 
States, and had run away to Canada, where 
he had been rejected. His mother had died 
when he was thirteen; and his father, an 
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What’s that 
they said? 


He was just entering the 
locker room at his club. 
From back of one of the 
tiers came voices: some 
men were talking about 
him. He had heard his 
name mentioned. 

They had also said some- 
thing about a certain ad- 
vertising campaign. Then 
the conversation died 
away. 

Jenkins suspected who 
the men were. Yet he was 
too sensitive a fellow to in- 
vestigate. It ruined his 
game that day but started 
him thinking. 
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army doctor in a training-camp, had suc- 
cumbed to influenza in the winter of 1917. 

Lucinda remained reticent. Several times 
he had had it on her tongue to reveal 
the things which she felt he deserved to 
know. But she feared to put herself in a poor 
light. She wouldn’t like him to think her a 
trickster. So she questioned on. What was 
he going to do after college? 

“I wish I knew.” A shade of uneasiness 
came over his brow. “Once I wanted to 
study medicine. But the dissecting room— 
I couldn’t stand it. That’s what makes me 
feel I'm not as good a man as my father.” 

“Oh yes, you are,” she assured him, eyes 
shining. “You don't have to be a doctor, 
do you? There are lots of finer things than 
that.” 

“Are there?” His young seriousness held 
her. “If human life is worth anything,—and 
| think it is——what’s finer than devoting 
your talents to saving it? My daddy died 
on the job.” 

“You're not too old to be a doctor, if 
you want to study,” she urged. “But don’t 
waste your time deciding. My daddy al- 
ways wanted to be an actor. When his 
chance came, he was too old.” 

“It’s like playing the violin,” agreed Mar- 
tin Cole with one of his slow glances. 
You've got to be born doing it, almost. 
And I'll never be a doctor. What can I 
be ?” 

“Something great,” thought Lucinda. 

“Isn't it silly,” he burst out, stammering a 
little, “that a man can go four years through 
college, working like a slave, and come out 
is vague as I am?” 

“What do you study?” 
question ! 

“Biology mostly,” he grumbled; 
face brightened to the explanation: “It’s 
there that I would be, as old Rud says. I’m 
a bug-chaser by instinct. And do you know 
what?” He beamed again. “I’m liable to 
go on an expedition to the Galapagos!” 

“What's that?” It had a lonely sound. 

“Oh, a bunch of islands on the equator. 
You’ve read Darwin's ‘Voyage of the 
Beagle?’ Giant tortoises and sea lizards— 
they’ve got a flora all to themselves.” 

Did the lizards or the islands monopolize 
the flora? Lucinda did not ask, but re- 
garded him with a new romance. Under 
fronded boughs he stood, tropically helmeted, 
the tall, white master of nose-ringed blacks. 
He was born to discover; and he, with his 
mysteriously broken brows above eyes like 
tropic waters, was her discovery! 

“Will you go on your own boat?” she 
asked, charmed and afraid. 

He laughed, a friendly sound. “Self-sup- 
porting students don’t charier yachts. Ever 
heard of Dr. Cyrus Huntington Milling? 
No? Well, he’s a great swell. Forms ex- 
peditions into the tropics and collects speci- 
mens for the Natural History Society. This 
winter he wants to take a Columbia student 
with him. And what d’you think? He 
got all het up about my specimens and my 
drawings, and sort of promised to take me. 
Gosh!” 

_ “And you’re going?” she_cried, unselfish 
for his sake. 

“I don’t know. A bird 
worth two on the equator. 


A green, young 


then his 
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being broke. .... There's a Barnard co-ed. 
Her father manufactures something queer— 
mousetraps, maybe. He owns a trade jour- 
nal—International Mousetrap Bulletin, or 
whatever. She thinks I can write—says her 
old man’ll make me editor, and if I'm a 
good boy for a long time, maybe I can re- 
tire and write essays for the New Republic.” 

“Men do have an awful time deciding, 
don’t they?” she said. “But I think their 
problems simple, when you consider what 
women have to do.” 

“I don’t see it that way,’ he confessed 
bluntly. “After all, unless she’s so extraor- 
dinary she mustn't or so horribly ugly she 
can’t, a woman doesn’t need to do a thing 
but get married.” 

Why did they all say that? She was 
pondering this question when the ferryboat 
bumped the Staten Island side. 


HALF-DOZEN times during their en- 
44 chanted journey homeward, she had 
opened her mouth to square herself. She 


wasn’t playing fair. But how should she 
begin? Yet she stood aside and continued 
to ply him with questions. 

“What’s the name of the Barnard co-ed 
whose father makes mousetraps ?” she asked. 

“Oh, they aren't really mousetraps,” he 
smiled. “It’s a sort of patent incinerator 
that heats the house and burns garbage. Her 
name’s Wanda Stern. She has a notion that 
it would be a good thing for me to go on 
the trade journal for a year or two, then to 
branch out.” 

“I think she must be a very sensible girl,” 
decided Lucinda. 

“Want to meet her? 
interesting.” 

“I should love to.” But what was this 
queer new thing, working like yeast in her 
heart ? 

“You're from the South, aren’t you?” he 
asked, catching her suddenly in his quick 
blue gaze. 

“How did you guess it?” 

“You've got a Southern accent I'd know 
if I were stone deaf. You hate the letter r 
like poison, and the way you say ‘housé’— 
sort of like ‘hoose’-—oh, I can’t say it the 
way you do. But it’s awfully pretty. How 
long have you been here?” 

“Five years.” Then she grasped out sud- 
denly at her opportunity, for the jagged 
edge of Manhattan was beginning to loom 
against their bow. She must tell him before 
they went ashore. 

“We came here when my mother was mar- 
ried. But I was in New York once before 
—overnight. Maybe you remember.” The 
curious look in his face frightened her a 
little, showed her that she had begun wrong. 

“When was that?” he asked, puzzled. It 
was too late now to go back. 

“You remember—well, there was a foolish 
little girl at the Grand Central lunch-room— 
sausages.” 

“Gosh!” said the intellectual collegian, 
quite feelingly. “Do you mean to say—” 

“Then you didn’t remember me at all!” 

“Why should I? That was—oh, a long 
time ago.” 

“But I remembered you, the minute I set 
eyes on you.” 

“Haven't I changed any?” 
disappointed. 

“Not so much as you think,” she replied, 
and could not quash an impulse to tease 
him. “You think you're awfully grown up. 
But I still see the boy who wanted to go 
fishing and missed his train to help a little 
girl find her father—” 

“You found him all right?” He was as 
interested as if it had all happened yesterday. 

“Oh, yes. But you didn’t remember me.” 

“I can see a family resemblance, but it’s 
not much more than that. You've grown 
so sort of—radiant. It’s hard to associate 
you with that funny little bean-pole. You 
didn’t seem to be anything but eyes.” 


She’s realiy very 


He looked 
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“I must have been a horrible brat.” 

“No—you were very sweet.’ He cleared 
his throat and looked at her with his min- 
gling of shyness and bold candor. “I was 
the brat. I went away from you feeling 
like Sir Galahad after a big day with the 


deagons. Funny, too! I've told you my 
name twice, and you've never told me 
yours.” 

“You wouldn't remember it. I remem- 


bered yours the other night.” 

“Well, why didn’t you tell me then?” His 
voice was low; its timbre thrilled her to 
the soles of her feet. 

“I'm Lucinda Shelby,” she said. Then, to 
make candor complete: “My name’s not 
really Shelby. It’s Weaver. But Shelby was 
my daddy’s name, and I've grown up with 
it. I didn’t tell you who I was the other 
night, because—I hope you wont be cross 
with me—” 

“I guess not,” 
amiable giggle. 

“Because you didn’t like the party. 


he assured her with an 


And 


you see—” There was an appeal for mercy 
in her look. “Well, it was given for me.” 
“You?” His face had lost its blandness, 


had clouded suddenly—a hurt look, as if he 
had received a blow. 

“T can’t tell you how ashamed I am,” she 
said rapidly. “I don’t know what came over 
me. I wanted to tell you before I went 
home. But it had gone so far.” 

“And there I sat like a howling jackass, 
braying! What did I say?” He passed his 
hand across his puzzled forehead. “Some- 
thing about decadence. I knocked the deco- 
rations. I said that the fat lady—maybe 
she was your aunt—lived on gin and maca- 
roons. Good Lord!” 

She put her hand lightly on his arm. “I 
didn’t like it any better than you did. It 


was just what you said it was. And I’m 
so sorry.” 

“You treated me exactly right.” His face 
brightened to a smile. “Going around like 


an opinionated ass, blowing off steam. It’s 
a wonder you didn’t call the bouncer and 
have me thrown out.” 


LL this was cheering enough, but she 
knew she had hurt him. As the boat 
began slushing its way toward the dock, a 
restraint fell between them. As they followed 
the crowd through the pier-shed, she had 
the feeling of one who has stepped out of a 
romantic matinée into a sordid street. In an 
atmosphere of reeking gutters and honking 
drays, he came back with a taxicab and 
found her leaning against a pillar, her lips 
set, her eyes widely serious. 

“Good-by.” He seemed to challenge her 
to speak. 

“Mr. Cole,” she blurted out, “I don’t want 
you to feel badly about what you said at 
the party. It was all my fault for not an- 
swering your question when you asked me. 
And I couldn’t let you go on, not know- 
ing—” 

As he stood there, regarding her earnestly, 
she noticed his old brown hat, worn at a 
picturesque angle. It reminded her of 
Daddy’s in the days before he was an actor. 
His eyes were like Daddy’s too. 

“Will you ever let me see you again?” he 
asked, and her heart leaped up. 
“Yes. I'd like you to come. 

mother’s.” 

“Who is your mother?” 

“Mrs. Pelig Harbison.” 

The name seemed to unnerve him for an 
instant; whether he recoiled from the no- 
torious Pelig, or hesitated at the Harbisons’ 
bruited grandeur, she never knew. 

“I should love to come and talk to you 
some more,” he said simply, and left her 
unceremoniously. 

A remarkable climax comes in the 

next installment of Mr. Irwin’s 

great novel of divorce. Watch for 
it in the next, the November, issue. 
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**My hair is always lustrous because 
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SADIE OF 
THE DESERT 
(Continued from page 89) 


with. | 
Then | 


Fiiteen hundred a year, to begin 
If Blair moved up, three thousand. 
five—ten. Fifteen, if she were clever! Two! 
trips to Paris every year. Clothes—restau- 
rants—people. . Herbert's hands were | 
never quite clean. There were little blonde 
hairs on the lobes of his ears, a sort of 
down. When he kissed her, she could smell 
the cheap cigarettes he smoked. .. . . Would 
she like it? Could she be what he expected 
her to be—a sort of mother, ready to for- 
give, to love, to kiss his hands that were 
always stained with grease and soot ? 

That night, she told him 

“T can’t, Herb. Honest, I can’t 
what I said, when I said it; 
changed my mind—” 

His face twisted, and she 
was going to smile. He did smile, 
was no mirth in his eyes; they were 
than ever like a dog’s eyes, sad, hurt, 
ful. 

“A’ right, Sadie,” he said. 

Suddenly he turned away and left her— 
left her standing in the doorway of a shop, 
where they had taken shelter from the rain. 
Left her and walked off, his shoulders 
hunched, his head bent, with that 
loping gait of his. 

Then Sadie knew 

She hurried uptown, threading the imper- 
sonal crowd, swimming through the currents 

of life, alone. Crying 


I meant 
but I've 


thought that he 
but there 
more 
wist- 


funny, 


HE did not see Herbert McCarthy again. 
The Job claimed her. 

She knew doubt and confusion. She —* 
mistakes, floundered On the fringe of | 
Parnassus, she found the atmosphere a/| 
too thin; it was difficult | 
She met on terms of equality | 
who had seemed, in their | 
apart from common ex- | 
beyond 


to breathe. 
those women 
aloofness, creatures 
perience. Theirs was a _ technique 
the reach of her little artifice. 

Mr. Blair was kind, watchful. 
pered his criticisms: “You’re new to the 
game. Keep your eyes open. Don't let 
anyone fool you. Nothing counts but suc- | 
cess. Remember that.” 

To Sadie fell the details. She was not, as} 
assistant, supposed to have an imagination. 
Blair might improvise; she must not. But 
she must have at her command the small, 
annoying facts he no longer bothered to 
remember. She missed the luxury of the 
sales-rooms. She ran errands, made inven- 
tories, took stock, compiled catalogues, 
wrote advertisements, interviewed salesmen, 
even while she longed to take part in the 
fascinating business of designing, creating, 
displaying the marvelous fur garments which 
were paraded in the velvet salons by languid | 
mannequins from Harlem. 

At night, stuffing herself 
express, Sadie would go home, 
what she called the country. 
little joke had worn thin. Mr. Blair, being | 
a suburbanite, was touchy, and the others 
had heard of the Champs-Elysées but not of 
Mount Morris Park. 

When Fred Perry 


He tem- 





: 
into a subway 

dog-tired, to} 
Only now, her | 


made his spectacular 
entrance upon the scene of Sadie’s little 
drama, she tried it, doubtfully, again. 

“Where you from?” 

“I'm from the country—Mount Morris | 
Park. Smell the hay?” 

And Fred Perry, who always flattered ’em, | 
bless their little hearts, laughed until he | 
cried. 

“That’s a good one! I’m from the Bronx 
myself. God’s country!” 

Fred Perry represented 
Mollsin, furriers. 

He was sallow, slim, high-waisted, brisk. 


McIntosh and 
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“I’m making real money,’ he informed 
Sadie. “There’s a fortune in the fur game. 
Velvet! Absolutely, velvet. Women want 
furs. They've got to have ‘em. If they 
can't get sables, they'll wear alley cats. Ab- 
solutely.” He gave Sadie a look which was 
calculated to flatter, to soothe, to promise. 
“Stick by me and you'll never starve.” 
Fred Perry, in a world of men, belonged 
to the “go-getters.” He was a product of 
the great American school of hustle. Nour 
ished on the literature of easy success, he 


was a debauched optimist. To get some- 
thing for nothing was his slogan. To beat 
somebody, anybody, to it, was his goal. 


And his method of attack, where women 
were concerned, was simple, even primitive. 


“Rustle a hundred-dollar bill. Feed ‘em 
Talk big. Tell ’em they're the first, abso- 
lutely. They'll eat outta your hand.” 


Sadie wrote a column of figures, added, 
subtracted. “This is our offer, Mr. Pergy.” 

He glanced at the total—then at his 
watch—then, expectantly, at Sadie’s throat, 
where the dress was cut away and showed a 
little pulse-beat of excitement. “McIntosh 
and Mollsin wont listen. You've got to do 
better than that.” He smiled. “How 
about a little dinner tonight? Just you and 
me? The Palais Royale. Dance?” 

Sadie thought of Herbert, big, stooping, 
awkward. “Yes.” 

“Well, I'll call for you. Eight o'clock. 
You be ready.” He got up. “Ten thou- 


sand’s our figure on the chinchilla.” 

\ 7HEN he had gone, Sadie went to Mr. 
Blair’s office and put the slip of paper 

on his desk. “That's the best I could do 

Ten thousand.” 

Blair's pale eyes contracted, seemed to 
grow darker. “You'll have to do better.” 

“Tl try.” 

He shut his eyes, 
“Miss Bauer always got 
after,” he said. 

Sadie thought: “Like a trapper!” 

That night, seated at a narrow table with 
Fred Perry, McIntosh and Mollsin’s go- 
getter, Sadie forgot everything except that 
here, at hand, was life as she had dreamed it. 

She had come all the way downtown in 
a taxicab. The city flowed by like a sea; 


again. 
went 


opened them 
what she 


lights broke against the cab like spray; she | 


was immersed. 

“Gee! I love New York.” 

“Well—Los Angeles is pretty good.” 

“You've been way out there?” 

“Sure. Twice a year.” 

He expanded, patronized her. “Palms- 
geraniums as big as trees. Absolutely.” 

The Palais Royale was beginning to gulp 
the theater crowd. A nervous head-waiter 
seated them in a sort of alcove, beneath a 
trellis of artificial rose-vines. 
violins. A glow of incandescent moonlight, 
very blue. Sadie glanced at her hands, her 
bare arms, surprised at their whiteness. 
Her arms—lovely. And she had never 
noticed them before. Life could be warm, 
exciting, like this; or it could be what Her- 
bert had offered. 

“Dance ?” 

They swept out upon a floor that was like 
a frozen pool. Fred Perry held her with a 


meticulous delicacy, spatulate finger-tips 
spread, cheek brushing her hair. “Swell 
music.” 

Sadie could see the line of his cheek, 
closely shaven, blue. He had a faun’s ears, 
only Sadie did not know that they were 


faun’s ears; she thought they were too small. 
He danced like a man in a trance, eyes 
closed, mouth smiling, silent. 

It was Fred Perry’s boast that he could 
get any woman, but that no woman would 
ever get him. “A bachelor’s life for me! 
All of the cream and none of the milk. 
That’s me!” 

At the table again, he flapped his elbows 
and swooped down upon an elaborate salad 
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T. keep her hands beautifully groomed, the Parisienne depends upon Cutex 


IN PARIS 


move women use this smart 
method than any other 


Briiuant finger tips—gaily pink! 

It is such happy little accents to personal 
loveliness that the Parisienne selects. 

Long ago she discovered Cutex—the won- 
derful antiseptic liquid that quickly van- 
quishes dead dry cuticle and removes every 
hint of stain. Marvelous polishes! And a 
delicate paste that whitens the nail tips. 

So magical are they that in Paris and the 
French resorts, Cutex manicure preparations are 
used more than any other kind. 

Try this method that brilliant women all over the 
world depend on. Buy one of the attractive Cutex 
Sets—from 35c to $5.00. Or send roc with coupon 
for dainty Introductory Set described below. 

If you live in Canada, address Dept. R-10, 200 
Mountain St., Montreal, Can. 

NortTHAM Warren—New York, Paris, London. 


Mail coupon with 10c for Introductory Set 















Try this Method 





IP orange stick in 

Cutex, twist cotton 
around end and dip again. 
Work gently around nail 
base to loosen and remove 
the dead dry skin. Rinse 
hands and wipe with soft 
towel, pressing the cuticle 
back lighily. 






















s NortHaM Warren, Dept. R-10, 
114 West 17th Street, New York 





I enclose toc in stamps or coin for the Introductory Set contain- 
ing Cutex Cuticle Remover, Liquid and Powder Polishes, Cuticle 
Cream, brush, orange stick, emery board and helpful booklet. 
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(With a few strokes of 
a pen << American 
patriots registered 
their Independence 


Illustration is 
exact size of 


$4.00 model 








A Waterman’s Pen — 


with one filling—would have written 
many times the entire Declaration of 
Independence. It would have startled 
these patriots into an appreciation of its 
remarkable efficiency. 
IN MILLIONS of homes and offices today 
it is freeing men and women from pen- 
discomfort and aiding them in “the pur- 
suit of happiness.” 
For the sake of independence try a 
Waterman’s. We recommend the model 
illustrated. Offered with black, mottled 
or cardinal holders; fitted with pen 
points that write as you would write. 


From $4 to $6.50, according to size 


Sold and guaranteed by 50,000 merchants 
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built of chicken, strips of pimiento and a 
twist of mayonnaise. Sadie’s quick eyes flew 
|around the room. She could see herself re 
| flected in a mirror. That pretty girl was 
| herself. Out with a rising young business 
| man—a fellow with money, a fellow with 
ambition! Her hand flew to cover the 
|circlet of chipped diamonds set in white 
gold; it was not there. Why was she al 
| ways thinking of Herbert, that funny, one- 
sided smile of his? 

Fred Perry was saying: “I’m going to 
Paris in the fall. Sables! I know Paris 
like you know New York. Wonderful 
women. Best dressers in the world 
| Dance?” He had made Sadie conscious of 
her lack, in comparison to the mondaines of 
his delectable past. Miserable, she stum- 
bled. His arm tightened. She was aware of 
| the taut muscles of his shoulder. Funny, that 
she wanted him to flatter her. He was as 
remote, as cold, as aloof as a planet 

Sadie tried to sparkle. And Fred Perry, 
watching her out of skeptical eyes, knew 
|that he had moved the first pawn in a 
| winning game 

“Say, you're a cute kid. What you doing 

in a department store? A kid like you, 
| with brains!” 
| This was what he called “countin’ ‘em 
lout.” He touched her hand, lightly, with 
jthe tips of his fingers; and Sadie, staring 
hard, shivering, remembered Herbert's 
| fingers. 
| “I always arrive where I’m going, and 
[ always get what I ask for. That’s me. 
| You stick with Freddy.” 
| Something, a voice, insistent, within her, 
|warned Sadie: “You've got to beat him 
|down to eight thousand for the chinchilla 
If you don’t, you'll lose your job.” 
But when he said again, “Dance?” she 
slipped into his arms eagerly, with a look 
lin her eyes that Herbert had never seen 
Her body was alive—the music, the people, 
the close, dusty perfumed air pressing 
against her, as if she were not on the out- 
side of life but within it 

“T tell you what,” Fred Perry whispered: 
“T'll do something just for you. I'll make 
it eight thousand for the lot. You pass that 
on to Blair. I like to help pretty little 
kids. I’m kind-hearted. They all tell me 
I'm. kind-hearted.” 

“T think you're wonderful,” Sadie Her- 
mann said. “Absolutely!” 

In the taxi, at One Hundred and Tenth 
Street, she thought: “I'll let him kiss me.” 
When he did, she lay for a moment like 
|Salome beneath the shiclds. Then she 
pushed him away 





‘\ HEN the alarm-clock exploded in the 
‘Y morning, Sadie opened her eyes to a 
cluttered room, to a window-square of gray. 
She groped for the leitmotif of the day. 
| That kiss assailed her, and she turned over 
j in bed, burying her face in the pillow. 
| Then she remembered. And the day broke 
| with a little clash of symbols, a fanfare 
“Eight thousand. I can tell Blair!” 

She ran all the way to the station, no 
|} longer one of the army, but Joan, mounted, 
bearing a bright banner. 
| A crowd stood about the subway en- 
}trance. At first Sadie thought the traffic 
jam was worse than usual. Then she saw 
an engine, a truck, the hook-and-ladder. 

: “Accident in the subway!” An 
ambulance, reckless, clanging—another. 
“They're bringin’ °em up. God, it was a 
mess.” She ran. Her breath was shallow. 
| Her face was twisted. “Mebbe Herbert was 
|in it!” She pushed her way into the crowd. 
“Stand back there. Stand back!” 

She could see nothing. 

She pounded on a stranger’s back. “Say, 
you, lemme by! I gotta see.” 

“Stand back! Clear outta here.” 

“What's happened? Anybody hurt?” 

“Accident in the subway.” 
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“Mebbe Herbert was in it!” 

“Don't you worry, sister.” 

The police thrust the crowd slowly, 
slowly, away from the gaping entrance of 
the tunnel, from which jets of steam were 
blown as from the mouth of a dragon. 

“They’re bringin’ ’em up.” 

Sadie did not look at what they brought 
ip. She thought: “I’m foolish, getting | 
scared like this. I'll take the L. Gee, I 
was lucky, not being in it!” 

She felt shaky, as if she had brushed el- | 
bows with death. She wriggled through the 
crowd, stumbled across a tangle of hose, ran. | 

“I'll be late. I mustn't be late.” 

That afternoon she had word that Her 
bert McCarthy wanted to see her. He was 
it Saint Vincent's hospital, and they thought 
he might not live. Would she please hurry ? 


E lay on a very high, narrow bed in a 

ward. A_ screen had been placed 
round him. Sadie tiptoed. The smell of the 
place, ether, disinfectant, varnish, took her 
by the throat. She followed a nurse who 
wore wide, swinging, starched skirts. 

“Right here. You're to stay five minutes 
I'll come back for you.” 

At first Sadie thought Herbert was dead | 

he lay so still and flat and white. His 
hair was all tousled up. 

He opened his eyes and grinned. 

“Hello, Sade. Gosh, I'm glad. I thought 
mebbe you were on that train.” 

His hand groped for hers. And suddenly 
she saw that he was encased in bandages all 
the way up to his chin. 

“Do you know what day it is?” he asked. 

“Tuesday.” 

“It’s the second of June.” 

She caught at his hand, kissed the stained 
fingers, one after the other. 

“Herbert, you mustn't die. You mustn't.” 

“I aint goin’ to die. I’m goin’ to get 
well, and we’re goin’ to be married.” 

He got well. Not quite well, but they 
patched him toge*her. 

“You'll do, LicCarthy,” the head surgeon | 
said. “You've got to be careful. No more 
subway. Your lungs are dented. You'll 
need all the air you can get.” 

“West,” Herbert remarked dreamily from 
behind the fluoroscope. 

The head surgeon may have grinned in 
the darkness. The X-ray sputtered. “Good 
idea. Air is what you need, and there's 
lots of it out there.” 

The Herbert whom Sadie married was not 
the Herbert of the loping gait with whom 
Sadie had fallen in love. He walked slowly, 
carefully, as if each step were an experiment, 
likely to result in disaster. His smile was 
tentative; the old flash of teeth had given 
way to a wistful something that stabbed 
you 

“Sure you’re all right, Herb?” 

“You betcha.” 

There was no question in Sadie Hermann’s 
mind as to the rightness of marrying Her- 
bert. Summer came, the wilted, burning 
summer. New York took off its collar 
Sadie, Mrs. McCarthy, went every day to 
the park, Herbert leaning on her arm, and 
they sat in the stifling shadow of a chestnut 
tree near the pond 

“Tl tell you what, Sadie: 
this. I'm going West.” 

“No, Herb. You just wait till you’re bet- 
ter.” 

He liked to talk of things that made | 
Sadie’s skin creep—desert and mountains, 
lonely, high places “near the stars.” 

“All my life I've wanted to go where I 
could be lazy and not be ashamed of my- 
self. I hate work—too much of it. I 
hate hustle. I hate crowds. I want to sit | 
and look at the earth.” 

A faint premonition, a soul-shiver, made 
Sadie tremble. 

“You're sick, Herb. Wait till you’re well. | 
You can get a job at the electric works, | 
and I'll go back to the store.” 


I’m sick of | 
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Famous for its 
Correct Shades 


Madame Jeannette, one of the 
world’s leading cosmeticians, makes 
it her business to see that the four 
shades of Pompeian Beauty Powder 
are correct. 

Pompeian Beauty Powder is used the 
world over by women who find that it 
meets every requirement of beauty, pro- 
tection, and purity. 

Ic has an exceptionally adhesive 
quality, which makes the powder stay 
on an unusually long time. Comes in 
fine scientifically blended shades to 
match skin tones of typical American 
beauty types. 


Powder 


Don’t Envy Beauty— Use Pompeian 


PLEASE help us get a title for 

this beautiful picture—the 1926 
Pompeian Beauty Panel. A few 
moments’ thought may bring you 
cash for your cleverness. 


Who will win this prize? 
You — if you are the one who can 
best imagine yourself in this en- 
chanting scene—a flower-scented 
night with a full moon splashing 
its silver through the palm trees 
and over the little dancing waves 
at Palm Beach, Miami—or is it 
California ? 

Shut your eyes and think how wonder- 
ful it would be — you and the dearest- 
one-in-the-world. That odor of flowers 

are they orange blossoms? And is this 
fancy dress ball just planned for two 
hearts to find each other ? 

How would you describe this scene 
in a few words? Write down the titles 
that come to vou; then serd in the 
best one. 


CASH PRIZES. 1st, $500; 2nd, $250; 
3rd, $150; and 2 prizes of $50 each. 


SUGGESTIONS. These titles may set 
your mind working: Beauty's Reward; 
Love’s Hour; One or None? “I Love 
You, Dearest’’; Beneath the Palms; 
Beauty Wins. 
RULES 
Only one title from one person. 

. Ten words or less for the title. 

Write title on one sheet of paper. Below 
title write only your name and full address 
plainly. 

. Coupon and coin for panel can be sent along 
with your title. 

. Contest closes Nov. 30, 1925, but get your 
title in early. 

. In the event of a tie for any prize offered, a 
prize identical with that tied for will be 
awarded to each tying contestant. 

. Prizes paid Dec. 15, 1925. Winners an- 
nounced Jan. 9, 1926, in Saturday Evening 
Post. 


Note. If you pian to get panel anyhow, you can 
send for it Gest and study it in full size and 
colors. Then send in your titles. However, no 
one is required to get a panel to enter contest. 


GET 1926 PANEL 
and Samples 


THs is the most beautiful and expensive 
panel we have ever offered. Executed by 
the famous colorist, Gene Pressler. Size 27x7 
inches. Art store value 75c to $1. Sent for 
two dimes along with valuable samples of 
Pompeian Bloom (for youthful color); Pom- 
peian Beauty Powder; Pompeian Day Cream 
(powder base); and Pompeian Night Cream 
skin nourishing). Clip the coupon now, en- 
close 2 dimes and send today. 





The Pompeian Laboratories 
2805 Payne Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


I enclose 2 dimes (20c) for 1926 Pom- 
' peian Beauty Panel and valuable sampies. 
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AIR VALVES 


make cold 
radiators HOT 


IRID Air Valves make 
cold radiators hot. 
Attach easily to any steam 
radiator without tools — 
need no adjusting — never 
leak—make no noise. Sold 
at heating and plumbing 
stores. Only $1.60. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 

1818 Elmwood Ave. Buffalo, N. Y 

Send me atria! Airid (« ; ; . 

5 years (This will oe —. graced 
enclose check or money order for $1 60.) . 


Name 


Address. 





Your Skin: Satin-Soft 
and Ever Youthful 


The delightful consequence of regularly 
| using this famous glycerine-laden soap. 


| SUD *Giycerine Soap 


Depended upon since 1860 as a “first 
aid toward a beautiful skin”. And just 
the right proportion of glycerine, long 
known as an emollient, makes it as 
soothing as it is effectual. 
No.4711 Eau de Cologne—Its mild astrin- 
gentaction is highly beneficial. An effective 
base for cosmetics. A favorite since 1792. 
No. 4711 Bath Salts—Refreshing and ex- 
hilarating. Indispensable for softening the 
water. Nine exquisite perfumes. 

Made in U. S. A. 

MULHENS & KROPTFF, Inc. 

25 West 45th Street New York 











“Never,” he said grimly. “Never!” 

The day he heard of Poway, from a 
stranger, he rushed back to the flat with 
some of his old loping speed. “Sadie! Fel- 
low in the park got to talking to me about 
California. He knows of a place for sale. 
Friend of his. MHere’s the letter. Place 
called Poway, in the mountains and desert, 
south, near the border. He wants to sell 
out. Service station—” 

Sadie snatched the letter. 
fake. You don't know.” 

“Mebbe it is. It wont hurt to go. Five 
thousand. With the insurance, and a note, 
I can do it, just.” He caught her, held her, 
and she could feel his heart beating with 
the loud, insistent pressure of excitement 
and hope. “It’s as if I'd prayed and was 
answered. That fellow in the park has been 
out there. He said there’s not another house 
for miles. Just sage, and big hills, and if 
you climb up a little, you can see the ocean.” 

Sadie thought: “I'll never see New York 
again. 


“Mebbe it’s a 


HE day came when, the long journey 

ended, they were getting out of a Ford 
jitney at their own front door. It was dusk 
of a rain-washed day, and the air was heavy 
with the pungent, spicy odor of wet sage. 

Sadie helped Herbert down; he leaned 
against her, staring. “Home, Sadie. Home!” 

She reached for their bags, and the jitney 
driver swung them down. “If you need any 
grub, there’s a ranch-house in the canon— 
about a mile. Family name of Dibblee.” 

He was gone. A red tail-light flickered 
down the road, whisked over a hill, snuffed 
out 
“A long way from Forty-second Street,” 
she said, and tried to laugh. 

“God's country.” 

Their home. Herbert's five thousand had 
been swallowed, all of it, by this promise of 
happiness. Sadie saw dimly a frame house, 
half garage, half dwelling, a gas-pump, a 
square of gravel, and above, beyond, en- 
veloping, oppressive, terrible, the darkness. 

“You've got the keys—” 

Inside, the house was divided into four 
rooms—barely furnished, damp. Herbert 
struck matches. 

“This is the kitchen, Sade. Lookit. A 
good three-burner stove. Everything you 
want.” 

Suddenly he sagged against her. “Gee, 
I’m weak. My legs are like paper.” 

“Tl put you to bed.” 

Busy, afraid for him, she forgot her dread 
of the emptiness which surrounded the 
house. She found a bed, brass, and a shiver 
of laughter shook her. “Here’s the bedroom, 
Herb.” 

She helped him to undress, pulling his 
coat off while he leaned his head against her. 
“I’m ashamed of myself. Weak, like this.” 

He fell almost immediately asleep. Sadie 
came back from the kitchen with hot wa- 
ter, to find him breathing gently, open- 
mouthed, like a child. She had found and 
lighted a candle, and with it she fought the 
darkness. There were no shades to draw 
against that vast emptiness. 

Sadie went to the window and stared at a 
sky swarming with stars. “It’s stopped rain- 
ing. Stars all the way down. Gosh, if there 
weren't so many!” She remembered her flat 
in New York, and the window which looked 
into other windows. Light everywhere. 
People talking. Phonographs going. Mebbe 
a kid crying. Life! But this— 

She undressed and crawled into bed be- 
side Herbert. She could never accustom her- 
self to his rapid, shallow breathing. 

She remembered the journey—every mile 
a closed door. The desert—then, at last, 
orange trees and shallow ditches and a wall 
of barren mountains. Palms—shabby eu- 
calyptus trees—and Herbert, pressing his 
nose against the window: “God’s country, 
Sade.” 
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Well, now he had it. Not a house for 
miles. Sage—a sea of scrub, off to the hills. 
No trees, no grass, no rivers. Sage, and 
desert. 

To this, Sadie woke. Woke to silence, to 
a blaze of sunlight. 

She turned, stretched out a hand. But 
Herbert was not there. She found him sit- 
ting on the doorstep, staring off at a chain 
of mountains that were like cut amethysts 
He had the look of a pilgrim who has come 
upon a shrine 

There followed a new, strange game for 
Sadie McCarthy, the game of deceiving Her- 
bert because she loved him. He sat in the 
sun, tipped back against the wall of the 
garage, pale, languid, just looking off 

Sadie it was who bought a secondhand 
car and learned how to run it. Sadie it was 
who painted the house orange with red 
trimmings; who lured trade with an orange- 
and-red sign: “Poway Station. Independent 
Free air, crimk-case service and courtesy.” 
It was Sadie who learned the jargon of the 
trade, whose fingers were stained with grease. 

“I've figured it out. We can clear a hun- 
dred a month.” 

“That's great.” 

Sadie turned away to hide an expression 
of pity. 

“We were sold, Herb.” 

“Sold? What do I care? I can live, here 
I can breathe.” 

The road which passed their door wriggled 
down a steep grade, coil upon coil, and 
threaded a valley to an inland town. There 
was very little tourist traffic. An occasional 
farmer, miners city-bound from the Pala 
district, cattle men from Julian, gas-trucks 
lumbering from station to station. 

She missed the streets, listened for the 
sound of feet upon city pavements, caught 
herself straining to hear the rumble of traf- 
fic, waited with a sort of hunger for the 
rare hum of a car which meant that people 
were passing, people going south, to San 
Diego, north to Los Ange’ss. 

“Feeling all right, Herb?” 

“Yep.” 

One day he put his arm around her. “Is 
it worth it, Sadie?” 

“If you’re happy.” 

He began to potter about the place, as 
an old man might, doing little things with 
incredible effort. Sadie could wait -on two 
customers while Herbert waited on one. He 
was very often irritable. “Why didn't that 
guy say he wanted two gallons? I gave him 
five, and he cussed me out.” 

Sadie, patiently: “Always ask.” 

Whenever she heard a car stop, she would 
drop whatever she was doing and run out- 
side. “Good morning! How much? Can I 
look at the oil? Water? How about air?” 
You would not have recognized the little 
city minnow, the dweller in shadowy, pink- 
shaded velvet deeps. The blazing white sun 
of the desert had burned the henna lights 
out of her hair; her white throat was brown; 
the manicured finger-tips had learned how to 
probe into the greasy vitals of a car and to 
diagnose its particular trouble with a de- 
tached and intuitive accuracy. 


HE postponed living. “As soon as Her- 

bert’s well, we'll go back to New York.” 

Against that day, she saved—a dollar here, 
a dollar there. And the tide of traffic went 
down the coast highway, ten miles to the 
west. Ten miles to the west, wealth flowed 
up and down the king's highway, the way 
of the padres, the old, old way linking mis- 
sion to mission, vision to vision, the way 
of the dons, the Yankees, the tourist. El 
Camino Real. Ten miles to the west the 
sea broke on long gray beaches, against ochre 
and pink headlands. Ten miles to the west, 
there were towns, hotels, stores, road-houses, 
jetsam in the wake of traffic headed toward 
San Diego and Tia Juana, But at Poway 
there was silence, the quivering of unclouded 
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sky and baked earth, the hot, sweet smell of 
silver sage. And the empty road, like a blue 
ribbon, topping the grade, dropping again, 
coil upon coil, into the valley 

Herbert would say: “Hear that bird, Sade? 

A lark, wasn’t it?” 
I dunno.” 

Herbert began to scratch a garden in the 
shade behind the house. 

“If I can get enough water, mebbe I can 
make something grow.” 

He broke the ‘dobe painfully, foot by foot. 
Sadie would hear him coughing out there, as 
he worked. Then, for an entire day, he 
hosed his “garden,” converting the ‘dobe 
chunks into a slippery morass of gray mud 

“Nothing'll grow there,” Sadie declared 
“You'd better clean up the garage instead.” 

Herbert straightened, and for the first 
time, she had a glimpse of the old Herbert 
His crooked dog’s smile and a flash of teeth 
“If I can get water, I'll make things grow! 
I guess I'm not lazy. All I need is the right 
job.” 

He leaned on the hoe with which he had 
been chopping at the mud. The sweat stood 
on his white face, matted his hair, stained 
his shirt. He was not gifted with the trick 
of autobiography; but now, slowly, groping 
for words, he explained himself to Sadie: 
“I was born down near the wharves in 
Boston. I never saw a decent-sized tree un- 
til I was ten, when the school had a picnic 
in the Common. Gee! I was nearly crazy. 








Something about it— The other day, sit- 
ting here, I doped it out. I was born to “| 
a farmer.” 

Sadie laughed. A bitter feeling flooded 
her heart, suffocated her. “And I w as nen 
to be in business. Not here. God’s country! 


I hate it! I’m afraid of it! You don't| 
know. I’ve spent a year in hell. I want to 
go back. You might as well know. The 


truth never hurt anybody.” 

She flung out her hands. “I want a mani- 
cure—a decent shampoo and a wave. I} 
want to see people, millions of ’em. I w ant | 
to go to a show and hear the orchestra 
tuning up.” | 

Her head went down on her knees. 
sick of this. I'm sick of it!” 

Herbert said nothing. He went on chop- | 
ping, aimlessly, as if his heart weren't in it.| 
After a while Sadie got up and stumbled 
into the house. She felt numb all over 

She saw him walking down the cafion trail 
to the Dibblee ranch, limping, and a per- 
verse vision assailed her—a figure on horse- 
back riding into the sunset, alone. “Mebbe 
he wont come back.” 

But he did come. Twilight, and he opened 
the door. Sadie was peeling potatoes. Her- 
bert put something in her lap. “I brought 
you a kitten. The Dibblees gave it to me. 


“I'm 





Mebbe you wont be so lonely.” 
Sadie touched the little cat gingerly. 
Herb! I/t’s alive!” 
“Sure it’s alive. 
He stooped, and Sadie quickly, 
ately, kissed him. 
“T'll stay, Herb.” 
“What'll we call the kitten?” 
Sadie laughed, wiping tears away with the 
back of her hand. “I dunno. Let's 
Bill.” 


“Gee, | 


What did you think?” | 
passion - 


T was impossible that things should go on 
like this. A woman who has dreamed of 
wearing chinchilla on the Rue de la Paix is 
not going to compromise on a black-and- 
yellow cat, without a struggle. 

Sadie loved Herbert. She loved the little 
down on the lobes of his ears, his one-sided 
grin, even his shallow breathing, which kept 
her awake through the terrifying hours of 
darkness and silence. 

But she had a little sick feeling of disgust 
and rebellion whenever she saw him in the 
“garden,” that patch of ‘dobe behind the 
house. Herbert planted—potatoes, cai -ots, 


call him 





beets, lettuce. 
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Down the patch, neat wh:te strings, mark- 
ing the rows. Irrigation ditches. Fertilizer 
Sprays. Muslin frames. “It’s going to cost 
a hundred dollars to raise ten dollars’ worth 
of carrots,’ Sadie remarked with an acid 
note in her voice. 

“It'll be worth it,” was Herbert's dreamy 
reply. He looked at his handiwork with his 
head tilted. He backed away from it as an 
artist backs away from a canvas. 

Winter came again. Palomar wore a 
white veil of snow, and old Flat Top down 
in Mexico was purple-black beneath a sky 
the color of wet slate. Rain fell. And Her- 
bert wore a look of ecstasy. “Russ Dibblee 
says this'll do it.” He tipped back his head 
and listened to the tumult of rain on the 
roof. “Gee! Great! Dibblee says—” And 
so on and so on. 

Sadie would sit stiffly, holding Bill on her 
knee, bracing herself against enthusiasm 

“If some one would come in!” 

Herbert .would shake himself, repentant. 
“Come on! Put that cat down. We'll have 
a hand of cribbage. What do you say?” 

“Oh, my God! You're gettin’ to be a 
farmer! You'll be spendin’ the evening in 
your stocking-feet next.” 

“That’s a good idea.” 
off his shoes, stretched out his 
his toes. “Never thought of 
Where’s my pipe?” 


And Herbert pulled 
feet, wriggled 
that before 


ADIE thought of Fred Perry, neat, pol- 
ished, sleek from his black hair to the tips 

of his patent-leather shoes. She closed her 
eyes and tried to recapture the feeling of 
the Palais Royale—the pressure of people, 
the warmth, the odor of perfume and rich 
food, the thump-thump of music, her own 
arms and hands, white, white. 

She felt sick, physically sick 

In the morning the gas truck lumbered 
up the grade like a great red-and-yellow 
beetle, and the driver leaped down. 

“How much today? How’s Mr. Mc- 
Carthy? Great rain we had Say, 
you're going to be in the line of traffic to- 
morrow. Surest thing you know! They're 
tearing up the State road and shovin’ traf- 
fic over here for a month.” 

“Are you—sure?” Sadie’s breath 
in her throat. 

“Saw the road-gang myself. They’re turn- 
ing them off at Oceanside and sending them 
through Escondido, Busses, too. You'll cash 
in, Mrs. McCarthy.” 

Morning came, gray, stealthy, like dawn 
on the stage. Deeper, deeper, whiter, then 
pink light on the blue mountains. Sadie sat 
up in bed and listened. A hum, down the 
road. Five o'clock. Coming already! 

She dressed, stooping every now and then 
to peer through the window at the road 
Before her hair was done, a car stopped and 
she ran out, a raincoat over her chemise, to 
smile up at the driver: “Gas? How much? 
Any oil? How are the tires?” 

Before breakfast five cars had stopped, 
exhausted by the long pull up the grade. 

“Some detour.” 

A bus-driver explained that there was a 
“turf classic’ on at Tia Juana. Sadie didn't 
know what he meant. “Horse-races! Biggest 
crowd of the year.” 

Sadie ran, stooped, made change, pumped, 
swiped at dirty windshields with a cloth, 
patted enameled hoods as, in the old days, 
stableboys must have patted horses’ noses. 
“Nice car you've got. Nifty!” 


“What Saraide Wanted” 
This extraordinary story will ap- 
pear in an early issue of this mag- 
azine, and is by the distinguished 
author of “‘Jurgen,”’ “The Cream of 


the Jest’’ and ‘‘Taboo"”— 


James Branch Cabell 


caught 
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“Good morning! Gas?” 

Herbert went out to his acre and squatted, 
watching for the first thrust of little green 
fingers through the soil. Bill, flourishing his 
thin tail, stalked birds in the sage, leaped 
for brown butterflies. But Sadie was listen- 
ing to the music made by traffic. 

“Gas ?” 

Sadie sped a long-nosed sedan on its way 
and turned to meet a racer painted liver red 
She raised her eyes. And there, of course, 
was Fred Perry, out of the past. Fred 
Perry, in a tweed cap worn at the rakish 
and concealing angle aifected by motion-pic- 
ture directors. 

“Well, if it isn’t Lady Godiva!” 

“Mr. Perry!” 

“What on earth 

She explained. 

“And where’s your husband ?” 

“Farming.” 

“And you were the bright girl with a 
future? Blair said you'd go far. Far!” 

Fred Perry leaned sideways out of the 
car and peered at a Ford which panted for 
gas. “I'll slip along over by the air,” he 
said, “and wait. You nip in and get your 
hat. We'll go to Tia Juana. I hate to see 
a bright girl like you wasted. Got any 
money ?” 

“I've got a hundred dollars.” 

‘Bring it along. I know a 
going to win. Stick by Freddy.” 

“I've got to dress!” 

“Make it speedy.” 

She flew indoors. It was as if, at some 
mysterious summons, she had come alive 
She did not like Fred Perry, his blue chin, 
his small mouth, his sharp nose. She was 
afraid of him. But she was hungry. 

She dressed—the old blue crépe, the baume 
marten. “See this, Bill? It was a cat once!” 
Bill sniffed and went out to his butterflies. 

The old blue coat. Powder—a little 
rouge. “Oh, my God, lookit my hands!” 
She scrubbed, a flushed Lady Macbeth and 
a damned spot. Then gloves—the first time 
in a year and a half. 

“Wasn’t I quick?” 

“Got the money ?” 

She opened her purse, and Fred Perry's 
bland, initiated eyes appraised the roll of 
bills, the lip-stick, the powder-puff. “Not 
dead yet, are you?” 

“Not yet. But almost.” 

Suddenly she laughed. 
think ?” 

She looked back and saw the place of her 
imprisonment, small, unimportant, against a 
background of mountains and vast, sun- 
flooded sky 


horse that's 


“What'll Herb 


“TT must be lonely out there in the coun- 
try,” Fred Perry said. “A girl ike you—” 

But Sadie could no longer remember her 
loneliness. The liver-red racer slipped down 
from the ridge into the suburbs of San 
Diego, and for a breathless instant Sadie 
heard the familiar music of a city. 

Fred Perry swept through traffic, out 
again, and Sadie glimpsed the dry blue hills 
of Mexico. Then Tia Juana—a town built 
hastily along a mud-pitted street. 

Fred Perry’s hand closed around Sadie’s 
arm. “Let’s get a drink.” 

They entered a garish wooden casino. Peo- 
ple crowding a bar, behind which expert, 
emotionless, fish-eyed Americans juggled 
glasses, bottles, cracked ice. Another crowd 
silent, like a crowd at the zoo, surrounding 
a polished circle of floor, staring without 
enthusiasm at a bare-kneed girl who danced 
to the accompaniment of a mechanical piano. 

She drank, a little, penetrating drink 
served in a thimble-sized glass with a pinch 
of salt. 

Fred Perry squeezed her arm. “Great, 
meeting you! My luck. I’m lucky. You 
stick by me!” He drank slowly, without rel- 
ish, but with a certain bravado. “Give us 
another.” 
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Sadie shook her head. She was afraid of 
what she was feeling. The little white drink 


teen Is your brush hittin 


“Yep. Wonderful.” 
“Didn’t your husband ever bring you 


down here?” 
“Herb’s sick.” 
“A girl like you marrying a sick man!” +. 








Out into the white daylight again. 
“Let’s have your roll.” 
“What for?” D 
“I'm betting for you. You can't lose.” ecay germs 
She shook her head. “This is all I’ve got. h ALL 
I’m saving to go back to New York.” reac 
“Don’t you trust Freddy ?” h 
“Sure I do.” your teeth— 
“This horse, now—”’ d 
They were caught in a tide that swept oes your 
them through the gates into the inclosure > 
“This horse, now—”’ tooth- brush? 
Sadie beheld hin, a slim, rippling, tall 
creature, strangely hooded. A little man in 
purple satin, with the inscrutable face of an GOOD brush 
image, spoke*to Fred Perry. cleans your 
“You can’t lose.” : 
, : ’ oughly. 
She gave him the money. It did not mat- teeth thor >ughly 
ter whether or not she lost it. This was life. It reaches a// your 
This was what she had missed, up there. teeth. It sweeps 
This was what Herbert had cheated her out of the film of ( mls 
f > 2 imself smashed in : Es . Sng,» 
of, when he got himself smashed in a sub germs and mucin > ee 
way wreck. This was what she craved, must 4 : } : : 
have, would have. “You gotta be selfish to from every tooth. . z 
get what you want.” It leaves no tooth saat » 
“ ve at >”? . m @ index finger in the picture 
“How s that n Ce o endangered by the above shows you how the jaw is 
‘Nothing. Guess I was thinking out loud. acids of decay. curved. Note how the Pro-phy- 
Sadie had never before seen a race-track. : . lac-tic, in the curve of the bristles 
She looked at this one out of eyes that were Skilled men 44 in the curve of the handle, 
>a - hp. Ba : conforms to this formation. 
ignorant of its meaning but that drank in its studied the con- 
color. Fred Perry knew everything —the tour of the jaw. They made a brush to fit. 
horses’ names, the jockeys’ records, the his- The bristles of this } : hc re: the picture 
tory of this owner and that owner. Sadie he Dristies OF ¢ aS DSUS CUTE; the picture 
thought of Herbert squatting in his garden, shows you how. Every tooth along the length 
waiting for the first green finger prying of the brush is reached and cleaned. 
through; she thought of the impatient line : ; : - 
éf cars squawking in vain for gas and oil. They put a cone-shaped tuft on the end of 
She was sorry for Herb. For poor old Bill, the brush. This helps you reach your back 
chasing butterflies, or like Herbert, crouched teeth. They curved the handle. That alone 
oe . — waiting, patiently, for makes it easier for millions of tooth brush 
the miracle! . 
: ; sers to reac cle: very too 1 
Suppose she never went back to them! ern to reach and clean e wy * th in 
Suppose she let Fred Perry drive her all the their mouths. 
= ¥ Los — Suppose Rae from Think of what help these features of the 
there, she stepped out into ireedom: Pro-phy-lac-tic could be to you. No more 


“They're off!” ; 
Little figures, little horses, like toys, | trouble trying to make a flat brush clean a 


stretching out along the track. A stir of curved surface. No more awkward stretch- 
people, a prismatic glitter, a shout. — ing of your mouth by brushes with the wrong 
Fred Perry’s blue chin was thrust forward. shape of handle. No more fear that 


Sadie studied him. His neck was too white. ql il reg hi 
. ai ated “oa . . across he aii your tee may not De orougnly 
His hair was cut straight across... .. She ) ) eit) a a ae ee ee eee 


had a feeling of aversion | clean. TCE. who helps us with a new headline for 

All around her there was a clamor with- The Pro-phy-lac-tic getsin between our ad vertisements. The headline of 
out meaning, a great, stifled roar of human ’ it a this advertisement is “1s your brush hitting on all 
voices. And the little figures bunched to- teeth. The saw-tooth bristles Pry into 52?” After reading the text can you supply a new 
gether, swept a corner, came on again... . . every crevice and dislodge food par- er sor-eotl W ere y= sles ~ he ae one 

The finish was blurred by a cloud of dust, ticles which might cause trouble. paacagaanth Faget me ts a annette 
lost, and she turned again to the bright will be given to each. Your chance is as good as 
crowd, the smiting colors, warming herself OLD by all dealers in the United States, anyone’s. Mail the coupon or write a letter 
against that glow and movement and bril- Canada and all over the world in three sizes. The winning headline will be selected by 
liance. Prices in the United States and Canada are: the George Batten Company, Inc., 

F Pro-phy-lac-tic Adult, 50c; Pro-phy-lac-tic Advertising Agents. This offer 
WHEN they left the track, Fred Perry Small, 40c; Pro-phy-lac-tic Baby, 25c. Also  °* ites April 30, 1926. 
' thrust a roll of bills into her hand, made in three different bristle textures—hard, 
closing her fingers, one by one. “Doubled it. medium, soft. Always sold in the yellow box 
That's that.” that protects from dust and handling. 

She felt a rush of gratitude. He was gen- 
erous. He knew how to do things. She 
lifted her face as she had lifted it that night 
in the cab. But Fred Perry smiled down at 
her and shook his head. I 

“Let’s eat. What d’you say?” | 

He made Sadie feel uncomfortable, silly, : oa | 
inexperienced. They went to the Foreign we ~~ | 

| 
| 
| 
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rc 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Co., Dept. 9 - ! 
Florence, Mass. | 

Gentlemen: I suggest the following as a new 
headline for the advertisement from whith this | 
coupon was clipped. 


Club, where, in the presence of other women, 
Sadie was ashamed of the old blue crépe, 
her shoes, her hat, the sun-stain on her 
throat and arms. 

“Country girl,” Fred Perry said. 

“You wont think so,” she flashed, “a year 
from now. I’m going back to New York.” 
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pick up litter, threads, crumbs, the daily 
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So even where there is a cleaner the Bissell 
is still indispensable—the easiest, most 
efficient and durable sweeper made. And 
lasting ten or fifteen years, on the average, 
it is obviously the most economical. Also, it 
is as easy and handy to empty as it is to use. 
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Other grades for less. Play-size sweepers 
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“Made of cactus. 


“Ethel Highland’s got your job at the 
store,’ he said. “Take my advice and stay 
here. Twenty thousand pretty girls are wait- 
ing for your job. You lost your chance.” 

He offered her another bitter little drink. 
Mexican. Real stuff.” 
And then, again, she heard the call of his 
kind: “Dance?” 

She slipped into his arms with a sort of 
desperation. She pressed against him and 
hummed whenever the violin played, and 
spread out her fingers on his back and rip- 
pled: “Great, isn’t it?” 

“Oh, they have better floors in Los. 
is sort of a dump.” 

Fred closed his eves. Had Sadie known, 
she might have recognized his faun’s ears. 

When they left the Foreign Club, it was 
dark and the crowd flowed toward the 
bridge. Nine o’clock—closing time. 

“It's a shame,” Fred Perry declared 
“We're treated like kids—spanked and sent 
home to bed. One more drink?” 

A Mexican boy, with a brilliantined pom- 
padour of bottle-black hair, spun two small 
glasses toward them, and again Sadie Mc- 
Carthy felt the thin hot trickle of fire 
through her veins. 

In the car, edging through the tangle of 
traffic at the border, subjeeted to the scrutiny 
of American inspectors with flashlights, Sadie 
became aware of a smothering dark sky 
overhead. The old loneliness rushed toward 
her. She felt the presence of the mountains, 
the brown hills, miles and miles of sage and 
sand and ‘dobe and cactus, dark, eternal, too 
big for her. 

“Had a good time?” 

“Wonderful.” 

“I’m driving through to Los. Glad I met 
you. I like to do things for people. Stick 
by Freddy, and you'll have a good time. 
Next year I'll stop again—” 

“Next year?” 

Suddenly she clung to him 

“T can’t! I can’t wait a year! 


This 


I'm afraid. 


THE GAY 
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I hate it. I've got to have life. The city. 
If I stay here, I'll die.” 

“Oh, now—” 

“Honest, I mean it.” 

“Say—look here!” Fred Perry moved ex- 
pertly and freed himself. “Now, you just 
look here—” 

The liver-red car leaped, gulped the road. 

“You be a good girl. Take it from me, 
there's nothing in this city stuff..... 
I hate women who cry. For God’s sake, 
quit crying. Aint I given you a good time? 
Aint I said I'd come back? Say, I wasn’t 
looking for a tragedy.” 

Sadie huddled away 
sky rus shed over her, the wind, 
like She was still, 
fellien, The fire had burned out. 


EFORE she opened the door 

in to Herbert, she waited a 
listening to the throb of Fred Perry’s motor. 
It diminished. The tail-light, a single red 
eye, disappeared. The down-grade had taken 
him. He was gone. 

Then she went in 

“Hello, Herb.” 

He was sitting by the kitchen table, 
Bill on his knees. 

“Hello, Sade.” 

“I've been to Tia Juana 
1co. 

Suddenly she was afraid of the look in his 
eyes. 

“It's good to be home.” Passionately, she 
explained: “I had to go away, didn’t I, to 
find out? Well, I went. And I came back. 
I came back! And I'm glad!” 

“Are you?” 

Herbert went on stroking Bill's head. 

“The carrots are up, Sade.” 

“Honest ?” 

“Surest thing you know! 

He smiled, his old crooked smile. “And 
say, what d’you think? Bill got a gopher. 
Waited all day and just about four o’clock—” 


him, and the 
humming, 
empty of 


from 


and went 
moment, 


with 


down in Mex- 


OLD BIRD 


(Continued from page 71) 


assistant had been most resourceful. He was 
glad he hadn’t wired Babe. 

But as he neared home, 
came more and more depressed. Only 
Newark left, and after all, it was pretty 
dangerous playing around Newark. Too near 
home. He knew a lot of people there, and 
so did Josephine. At one moment he was 
imbued with exalted intentions toward a 
better life, and the next torn with desire for 
just one more Good Party before he settled 
to his three solid months in the family circle 

After all, what was the harm? These dolls 
he saw didn’t really count. Little gold-dig- 
gers they were, pleasing, and all right if a 
man watched his step as he did. Hadn’t he 
had a great time kidding those two in Chi’? 
Darned if they hadn’t really believed he was 
a millionaire. 


Mr. Williams be- 


E hunted up his old friend Wainright in 
Newark. 

“Well, what blew you into town?” Wain- 
right demanded. “You hunk of Camembert, 
you! Gee, I’m glad to see you.” 

“You low-down coyote, what’s the good 
word?” boomed Mr. Williams, and their af- 
fections thus firmly reéstablished Mr. Wain- 
right made answer: 

“Nothing new, nothing new. No scandal 
since you left. Had a good trip?” 

Mr. Williams knew his friend’s solicita- 
tion did not apply to Dr. Rainer’s Remedy. 
So, “Great,” he answered. “Say, I met the 
longest list of cuties you ever laid eyes on. 
Fun! I'll tell the world.” He winked de- 
liciously, conveying more than he meant. 

“Oh, say, we’re not dead from the eye- 
brows down in this town,” Wainright babbled 

| with civic pride. “Say, I’ve got a new little 


and says I to you, she’s a Whiz-bang. 
Never saw her equal. Wouldn't be 
his voice dropped confidentially 
—‘if she had a friend. What say?” 

Mr. Williams wiped his lips. The hos- 
pitable liquid Wainright supplied was not so 
smooth as it might have been. Newark! 
Pretty near home, but—well, Mr. Williams 
came to a deep conclusion: just one more 
Good Party. Why not? Three months of 
sitting tight ahead of him. So, “Why not?” 
said Mr. Williams aloud. 

His friend reached for the telephone. “Al- 
ways at my beck and call,” he caroled as 
he waited for the Whiz-bang to answer. 
“Hello, dearie. Say, Papa’s got a friend in 

What? Oh, he’s a swell South- 
Don't you go falling for him, now. 
ei Oh, he’s the original 
cotton king.” Wainright looked at Mr. Wil- 
liams for approval and found it. “Listen, 
Dora: you get a friend and meet us at the 
old corner Oh, about seven. We'll 
take °em to our pet roadhouse. Be on the 
dot, now F 


friend, 
Pep! 
surprised—” 


erner. 


T was a tingling time of anticipation. The 
friends talked incessantly. “Hear the one 
*bout the old maid and the Pullman con- 
ductor? .... Gotta call the wife—half a 
F Say, I should have given you 
the number of a swell cutie in Des Moines. 
.... Had a great time in Chi’, I certainly 
did—” 

“How do you get away with this stuff right 
in your home town?” Mr. Williams inquired 
plaintively as Wainright hung up the receiver 
on his wife after assuring her he had ah im- 
portant business conference which would oc- 
cupy him for the evening. 
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“Easy enough when you know how,” 
Wainright imparted as they waited for his 
bootlegger. “Treat ‘em right and tell ’em 
nothing; that’s me. I say to the Missus, I 
say: ‘Look here—you want your car and 
you want your maid and Lord knows what, 
don't you? Well, I gotta hustle to pay for 
em, don’t I? If I'm willing to put in even 
my nights chasing the almighty dollar, what 
you got to complain about?’ ” 


T sounded most reasonable to Mr. Wil- 

liams. He wondered if he could get off a 
glib speech like that to Josephine. Trouble 
vas, she never said anything outright. Of 
ourse, she had absolutely no reason to sus- 
pect him. He was too careful, especially 
near home. Sometime, though, if he wanted 
to run over to Newark, say, if he liked the 
girl he was about to meet and wanted to 
throw a party, he'd try it. Lord! He was 
oung yet, just in his prime. It wasn’t as 
{ Josephine gave him anything—well, much, 
invhow. He wasn’t appreciated at home 
He became depressed as he thought how little 
ippreciated he was... . He came to a 
start as he saw the clock was fifteen minutes 
past the time Wainright had told his girl to 
meet him 

“Hadn't we 
quired. 

“Getting anxious, eh? Don’t worry. My 
girlll wait. Got her trained,’ Wainright 
told him largely. “That's him now.” 
with a blazing tie entered. He and Wain- 
right transacted their little business of break- 
ing the law, and the blazing tie departed 
Wainright filled two flasks, slapped his hip 
pockéts, took up his hat, and announced 
“Ready! This way to the Big Time.” 

Mr. Williams was feeling very gay. “How 
far is it?” he sang as they lumbered into a 
taxicab. The evening stretched ahead with 
him the heroic focus of admiring, youthful 
eyes. What was it Wainright had said? A 
cotton king! He'd splash his conversation 
with “Yes suh’s.” 

“We'll be there in about ten minutes,” 
Wainright babbled. “My girl’s sure to have 
a peach for you. She has a slick line of 
friends, all cut after her pattern. Maybe I'll 
want to grab off this new ‘un for myself, 
wot ?” 

“No chance.” Mr. Williams leaned back 
luxuriously. All was right with the world. 
“Shame to keep ‘em waiting, though, isn’t 
it? Couple o’ good-looking girls standing 
half an hour on the street-corner—” 

“We should worry. Plenty more where 
they came from if they get ritzy. A big time 
in the old town tonight, eh? Fussy, isn’t 
it? What a great time couple of intelligent 
fellows like us can have with a few girls we 
wouldn’t let breathe the same air with our 
families. And here,” he added joyously, 
“we are.’ The cab slowed. “And there they 
are. See ‘em? You wait here. I'll herd 
‘em in.” 

Wainright leaped to the curb, and Mr. Wil- 
liams peered eagerly. A drug-store lamp 
threw into relief two young figures, waiting, 
such young figures, with white scraps of 
throats shining dimly. One had her back 
toward the street, the other, in the glare 
of the wide arc-light, tilted her head, a small 
head, with a silly little tight hat squashed 
on it. 

In the second it took Mr. Williams to rec- 
ognize his daughter he went completely dizzy. 
His Maronica! His daughter waiting half 
an hour on a street corner for—for what? 
Then he was pounding fiercely on the window 
and shouting to the driver to go on. “Go 
on! Go on!” he begged, commanded. “Go 
on!” 

The driver spurted ahead, opened the door 
to shout, “Where to?” “Go on!” Mr. Wil- 
liams shouted back. He was trembling with 
every nerve in him. Well down the crowded 
block, he made the man stop. He got out. 
Plans zigzagged through h's head. “Listen,” 


better be moving?” he in- 


A man | 


you do not 


iee 
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It comes creeping in—and 
know it! 


—a real threat to happiness 


After all, the greatest dangers are not always 
big and overwhelming. Often they are really 
little things that wedge their stealthy way 
between you and happiness. 

And sometimes the saddest thing about it 
is—you do not see it coming; you do not 
even know it’s there! 

Such a danger is one kind of personal 
neglect. It flashes no danger signal; but un- 
corrected, it is a real threat to happiness. 

It is that neglect of which the woman is 
guilty who says, “Ohno, J am never bothered 
with perspiration.” 

The great mistake which so many women 
make is to think that because they do not 
suffer with excessive perspiration moisture, 
they cannot offend with its unpleasant odor. 
Because they are fastidious about daily bath- 
ing, they think their personal daintiness is 
assured! 

Soap and water alone cannot protect you. 
You know how you often notice perspiration 
moisture under the arms shortly after a bath. 
Excitement or nervousness brings it out 
instantly. 

Women who best know the secrets of 


daintiness take no chances. They care for the 
underarms as regularly as for the teeth and 
fingernails. And 3 million of them have 
found their one sure dependence in Odorono, 
the Underarm Toilette. 

A physician formulated Odorono as a 
scientific corrective of both perspiration 
moisture and odor. It is a clear, clean liquid, 
antiseptic in action. Doctors and nurses 
make constant use of it in hospitals. 

Twice a week is often enough to use 
Odorono. Each application assures 3 days 
freedom from unsightly, uncomfortable mois- 
ture and from that repellent odor which is so 
deadly to feminine daintiness. 

And you do not need to bother with other 
precautions! Odorono keeps your lingerie 
and blouses dry, fresh and unstained; free 
from those ugly, wet “half moons” under 
the arms. 

Are you taking a chance on this danger? 
Personal daintiness is too prized a quality to 
risk neglecting. Keep it safe with the twice- 
a-week Odorono habit. Know you are alto- 
gether above reproach. You can get Odorono 
at all toilet counters, 35c, 6oc and $1 or 
sent prepaid. 


RUTH MILLER 
The Odorono Company, 810 Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Canadian Address: 107 Duke St., Toronto 


RUTH MILLER 
810 Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 





———Send for Sample Set of the complete Underarm Toilette -———. | 


Please send me sample set of Odorono, Creme Odorono (for odor 
only)and Odorono Depilatory with booklet, for which I enclose toc. 


: Sample of any one, 5c) 
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Autumn in the 
Mountains 


CTOBER is the smiling month of the Hills. Their plum and 
purple splendor is at its height. Red, gold, brown and 
amber vie artfully on the palette of peak and plain. Mists 
arise and vanish in the valley. The sun glints hard as brass 
on river, lake and brook. A cool tonic tinctures the upper 
air. The tang of clean and pungent earth fills Life with 
desire. The soughing winds, at work among the leaves, 

strip the forests of their summer dress. It is autumn out where the sum- 
mer shade is being relaid in open-patterned shadows of violet, slate and 
blue. Nature seems pensive in flushed October. Her summer's festival 
has passed and left its golden web of joy-companioned memories. Body 
and spirit have been remade in the sun and shade of the year’s mid- 
months. Invigorated life reappears upon che year’s final scene, eager for 
action, keen of purpose, confident of achievement, bold and agile in its 
rebound forward in the Art of Living. They who have lately sailed the 
sea, they who have roamed the valleys, and they who have kept the faith 
with Duty in the fetid City -- all now long for the Glory of the Hills. 
The mountains have a spirit all their own. The great peaks tower above 
us in their austere majesty. The lesser hills have a peculiar winning way. 
All possess a real, elemental charm, an impressive glory. These attributes 
are as intangible as the human soul, yet as real. They who have climbed 
the heights and gazed enraptured upon the plains below have felt their 
wondrous call. It is a call which virile natures cannot resist. It is a call 
which, once felt, is never forgotten, never satisfied, never fully under- 
stood. For the mountains are the mystics of nature and distil a sense of 
the spiritual that is the subtlest of all religions--of the noblest living 
creeds. 
We should all travel to and explore the mountains as an inspiration to 
body, mind and heart. There is exhilaration in their wild and simple 
healing; a rugged thrill in their blazing colors. And they cast their 
generous benediction on the humblest suppliant no less than on the gods. 
There are mountains all around us. They have tucked into their lofty 
sides some of the most charming inns in the world. For those who de- 
pend upon such, they provide every conceivable domestic convenience. 
For the hardier sportsmen and women who climb with pick and pack, 
these trails are intensely enchanting in the coolness of October. To those 
who have been confined to the city the mountain trail is the rational path 
to physical and mental health. Also it is the happiest way to new hope 
and new faith in the strange ways of this wayward old world. 
The art of modern transportation will be a revelation to those who have 
neglected to travel as the surest, most entertaining means to health, 
culture and worldly wisdom. The modern traveler has very little prepara- 
tion to make to travel a day, a month or a year in this period of ultra- 
efficient ship and train service at home and abroad. It is easier now to 
visit the “mountains of the moon” than to wear your legs down shopping 
for something you do not need but are determined to buy. 

“Oh, to feel the fresh breeze blowing 

From lone ridges yet untrod! 
Oh, to see the far peak growing 
Whiter as it climbs to God!” 

And then to come home with the fresh, wild beauty of the mountains 
forever in your soul! 
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The Sunshine Belt to the Orient” | 
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Every Saturday 
to the Orient 


The mostfrequentand convenient sched- 
ule ever offered to Trans-Pacific travel- 
ers is now in effect. 


A Dollar President Liner departs every 
Saturday from San Francisco for Hono- 
lulu, Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Hong- 
kong, Manila, Singapore, Penang, Colom- 
bo, Suez, Port Said, Alexandria, Naples, 
Genoa, Marseilles, Boston, New York, 
Havana, Colon, Balboa and Los Ange- 
les. 


In addition, there are fortnightly sail- 
ings from Boston and New York for the 
Orient and Round the World via Pan- 
ama and California, President Liners 
also provide a fortnightly service return- 
ing from the Orient to San Francisco, 

The liners are magnificent oil-burners 
—comfortable, luxurious and well served. 
The cuisine is famous. 

For complete information communi- 
cate with any ticket or tourist agent or 
with 





STEAMSHIP LINE 


15 Moore Street, New York City 


Hugh . 7h 
311 California Street, Department M-610 











Clark’s Famous Cruises 
By new oil-burning Cunard-Anchor line 
steamers of great size, specially chartered 
for our exclusive use. 


AROUND 


THE 


WORLD 


128 days, 


January 20. 
NIA’’. 


ss ‘‘LACO 
$1250 to $3000. 


TO THE 


MEDITERRANEAN 
January 30. ss ‘““‘TRANSYLVANIA”’. 
62 days, $600 to $1700. 

- SOUTH 
8 8 “CALEDONIA”. AMERICA 
$550 to $1250 EAST COAST 
NORWAY ss ‘‘LANCASTRIA,” 


June 30, 1926, including the western 
Mediterranean: 53 days, $550 to $1300. 


Reasonable rates, first class, include 
hotels, drives, guides, fees, etc. 


Longest experienced cruise management. 
Established 30 years. 


F. C. CLARK, Times Blidg., New York 
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he said fiercely. “You know that man that | 
got out? You go back there and get him. 
Make him come. And make him come alone! 
Tell him I’m sick or something, but get him 
—and get him alone.” 

The driver leered with understanding; Mr. 


| Williams waited in the shelter of a doorway 
|until he saw the amazed countenance of 


| Wainright 
| home,” 


in the cab again. “I’m going 
he bleated. “I—I thought of some- 
thing to do that’s important. Wainright! 


| Promise me you'll go home too, will you? 


| Promise me.” 


| light broke upon him. 


He wanted to kill Wainright 
and his foolish grin. 
“What's the idea? You got religion?” A 


“Say, did you know 


| those dolls or something ?” 





| carelessness of their children. 
| of the miserable game he had been playing 
| with the Maronicas of the world. 


| little memorandum book. Burn that. 
had ceased being a traitor to youth, and had | ADMIRAL ORIENTAL LINE 





“Yes,” Mr. Williams admitted miserably 
“Yes. I knew one.” His face was beseech- 
ing. “You'll leave them, wont you? You'll 
go home?” 

Magnanimity overspread Wainright. “Why, 
sure, if you feel like that, I'll leave ’em lay. 
Us fellows have to stick together, of course. | 
They'll get tired waiting and beat it home 
themselves.” 

Mr. Williams huddled beside Wainright. 
He would take him to his own door. As he 
searched his scalding mind for train sched- 
ules, a sub-plot developed to the drama he 
was living. “You didn’t—you didn’t tell ‘em | 
my name, did you?” 

“Nope, sure not,” said Wainright, alighting. | 
“Cheerio !” 


R. WILLIAMS hurried to his hotel, 
grabbed his bag, and was on his way. 

. He was ringing the bell of his own 
house as one in a horrible dream. He kept 
telling himself he must look natural, act 
natural, before the placid eyes of Josephine. 
A light flashed in his hall. The door opened. 

“Why, Father! We didn’t expect you till 
tomorrow.” 

“Couldn’t stay away any longer.” He 
held her close. The familiar things in the 
room looked at him, the Bonheur horses, the 
living-room table where Junior did his home- 
work. Impossible that Maronica could main- 
tain a secret here. “Where,”—he tried to keep 
his voice steady,—“where are the children ?” 
She was up in her bed of course, safe. It 
had been only a hideous dream of her that 
he had seen on the street. 

“They're all in bed,” said Josephine, taking | 
his coat. 

“All? Oh.” 

“All but Maronica. She’s with a girl friend 
for the night. I didn’t think you’d mind. 
She’ll be home tomorrow.” 

He scanned her face. Innocent, placid 
eyes, without admiration for himself, unsee- 
ing eyes, thinking of—rice! He saw suddenly 
that the youth in him, the youth that was 
dead in her, had brought them to this equal 
He was sick 





. “It’s all right,” he mumbled. “Only after 


| this, we'll be more careful of—of Maronica, 


Mother. She’s so pretty”—his voice hung on | 
that—“and so young! We’ve got to be more 
careful. Very decent young chap down in | 
the office. Been bothering me to bring him | 
up. Don’t know why I haven’t. He’s the 
sort our girl ought to know. All men, 
Mother—aren’t the right sort.” He passed 
his hand over his forehead. If he could 
only erase the vision he had seen! “We'll 


| have her bring her friends to the house, after 


this,” he ended. 

Josephire looked at him a little surprised. 
“Why, yes, dear,” she said. He wondered 
how he could rouse her without breaking her 
heart, and as he wondered, he thought of _ | 

e 


become its servant. 


You may count on another of Vir- 
ginia Dale's vivid little dramas in 
an early issue. 
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Why not 


a Trans-Pacific Trip? 
LEVEN delightful days 


at sea, crossing the blue 
Pacific—the ideal tour for 
business or pleasure—an 
“off-the-trail” holiday, filled 
to the brim with new sights, 
new peoples and strange 
customs. 


Travel to the Orient with 
all modern comforts on a 
big swift Government ves- 
sel of the American Orien- 
tal Mail Line. 


Sailings every twelve days 
from Seattle via Victoria, 
B. C., over the Short Route 
to Yokohama, Kobe, Shang- 
hai, Hong Kong, Manila. 

S.S. President Jefferson 
S.S. President Madison 
S.S. President Grant 


S.S. President Jackson 
S.S. President McKinley 


These great Government 
ships make the fastest time 
between the United States 
and the Orient, and offer 
exceptional service—all 
outside rooms with hot and 
cold running water, most 
rooms with private bath, 
real beds instead of berths, 
excellent cuisine, deck 
sports, concerts, every con- 
venience. 


See your local ticket or 
tourist agency or write for 
interestingillustrated book- 
lets and full information. 
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Managing ay Operators 
32 Broadway, New York 
112 W. Adams St., Chicago 
Fourth at U niversity, Seattle 
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he Sunshine City | 


Hospitality and entertainment 
await you in the Sunshine City. 
Located between the Gulf of 
Mexico and Tampa Bay, St. 
Petersburg has a climate unsur- 
passed. Golf, bathing, fishing, 
boating, and other sports. Mag- 
nificent hotels and furnished 
apartments. For booklet and in- 
formation address: 
H. G. DILLMAN 
Chamber of 
Commerce 


CONTE BIANCAMANO 


(White Count) 
of 23,000 tons register, 22 knots, is the latest addi- 
tion to the Lloyd Sabaudo Line fleet already made 
famous by the wonderful steamers 
CONTE ROSSO and CONTE VERDE 
(Red Count) (Green Count) 
Lloyd Sabaudo cine, 3 State St., New York. 











PARENTS giving serious thought to the 

education of their children should read 
“Static or Dynamic” on page 7. If you 
need help in selecting the right school, 
write, giving full details, to the Director, 
Department of Education. Enclose 
stamped return envelope 
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33 West 42d Street, New York City 








GERMAN ARMY OFFICERS’ 
FIELD GLASSES 
FREE TRIAL 


If you wish to 
8 power $9.85 * eds a 

Free trial coupon will bring you these genuine 

German War Glasses purchased at exceptionally 
advantageous rates of exchange. 

Manufactured by most prominent of German 

Many were received direct from 

Conservative 


Finest achromatic day and night lenses, 40 
m.m. Objective. Dust and moisture proof. Pu- 
pillary adjustment. Built for service regardless 
of cost according to strictest military standards. 
All glasses guaranteed in perfect condition. We 
have sold 60,000 pairs of this model to date. 

Shipped promptly on receipt of attached coupon on 
5 days’ free trial. If satisfied send check or money 
order for $9.85. Order your field glasses today. 


HENDERSON BROTHERS 
Largest importers of field glasses in America 
95 to 97 Federal Street Boston, Mass. 


optical factories. 
the Allied Reparations Commission. 
$20.00 value. 





FREE TRIAL COUPON 


Gentiemen: 

Please send me on 6 days’ free trial one ir Ger- 
man Army Officers’ war glasses. After 6 days’ trial 
I will either return glasses or remit $9.85 
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OLD HOME 


TOWN 


(Continued from page 47) 


Parsons’ manner. He knew them all too well 
in his own case. Parsons was cracking under 
a load of steam that could only be released 
in battle. If the man had had an ounce of 
sportsmanship, Ben would have enjoyed a 
boxing match with him, for he was in some 
pain himself from an over-reserve of energy. 
But Parsons was a dirty fighter, in a vicious 
mood. There would be no honor in whip- 
ping him, and no safety in surrender. He 


| was in a rage to cripple and scar somebody 


for life. 

A crowd was drawn to the wide door of 
the dingy shop by the uproar Parsons made 
in denouncing Ben as a cheap skate, a bum 
mechanic, a fake, a four-flusher—in other 
words, a divinely disapproved person of 
canine origin. 

Ben stood even this and offered to make 
good his mistake if he had made one. He 
avoided repartee in kind, and when Lem fol- 
lowed him up, he walked around an anvil, a 
lathe, and other large pieces of black furni- 
ture to escape Lem’s threatening gestures. 
But he was nearing the end of his pewers 
of self-control, and his humiliation was 
mounting to such a height that the tower 
of his good name was becoming a shaft in 
the ground. 


T last Lem cornered him and laid hold 

on his sleeve. It was like touching the 
trigger of a sawed-off shotgun. There was 
a belch of fire, and Lem received two fists 
like two barrels of buck. He snapped back 
across an anvil and rolled to the cinders of 
the floor. 

Ben said: 

“Now get out of here and go on about 
your business, before I get mad and hurt 
you.” 

Lem picked himself up, and the laughter 
at the door was like the roar of a crowd 
at a bullfight. He hurled all his weight at 
Ben in a blind charge. 

Ben was not there, and Lem slammed 
himself with terrific force against a number 
of iron bars. 

The door-crowd laughed again. Lem be- 
gan to walk Ben about the shop as if he 
were a sore-nosed grizzly pursuing a re- 
treating man. 

Ben kept saying to himself: “Don’t fight. 
Make peace. Remember your mother. Re- 
member your good name as a_ peaceable 
gentleman. Remember Odalea Lail. Re- 
member your vows, your ambitions, your 
hopes.” 

But he tripped on a coil of old chain, and 
Lem was on top of him before he could 
wriggle aside. He was bestridden, beaten, 
cursed and threatened with death. 

He unleashed the wolves in his soul, and 
Lem Parsons was soon flung off and bruised 
and left rolling in the greasy dirt. Common 
sense and common prudence told Ben to 
annihilate his persecutor once for all. It 
would be good business and justifiable pre- 
caution to grind his heel in Lem Parsons’ 
ugly face, kick in his ribs and jump up and 
down on him till it would take a number of 
doctors and nurses a number of weeks to 
put him together again. 

That was what Lem Parsons would have 
done to him, and would do as soon as he 
could reverse the odds. But something in 
Ben’s soul made it impossible for him to 
pounce on a motionless enemy. Some of 
the fiercest animals have that instinct of 
dignity, or of helpless paralysis in the pres- 
ence of a lifeless prey. 

Even when Lem pulled himself together 
and raised himself to his feet and stood 
puffing and wondering, Ben insanely waited 
for him to recover his breath and renew his 
assault. 

He 


prayed for a policeman or some 


honest bystander to intervene and end the 
war, but nobody moved. 

At length Lem was ready for the next 
round. He came on again with an evident 
resolve to close with Ben and crush him to 
death. 

Ben swept aside Lem’s groping arms and 
Janded a crack or two on the jaw and be- 
hind the ear that would have put a thinner 
skull to sleep, but he only bruised his 
knuckles. 

Soon he was in the bear’s embrace, and 
he could neither squirm away nor strike. As 
Lem was smothering him, crunching his ribs 
and breaking him backward to the ground, 
he managed to shove his hands up to Lem’s 
throat and get him there. He buried his 
thumbs deep and shut off the giant’s wind- 
pipe. 

He saw the brute’s eyes bulge, watched 
the skin mottle, studied him as he suffocated 
and agonized for one breath of air. 

He felt a weakening of purpose and of 
force in the frantic arms of his victim. He 
had already broken Lem’s plan of battle, 
scattered his wits and thrown the fear of 
death into him. 

Before long the giant was collapsing and 
must be upheld for his own strangling. Ben 
managed to whip his bulk across the anvil. 
And now his one purpose was to win a final 
treaty of surrender and of everlasting peace. 

He called down to the clamoring thing 
with the popping eyeballs and the slavering 
jaws that bit at the air in vain, and the 
faltering hands that tore weakly at his 
bronze arms: 

“When you've had 
hands.” 


enough, drop your 


HE hands did not drop. The eyes flared 

with a new hate. The lips tried to curse. 
Ben thrust his thumbs deeper home, and 
snarled again: 

“Promise me you'll never bother me again, 
or Ill kill you.” 

The eyes hated him more. The dumb 
mouth bared its teeth. The hands dug their 
nails into his forearms. The feet far off 
down there somewhere kicked and the knees 
tried to reach his groin. But there was no 
surrender. 

Now: Ben was filled with a mortal terror. 
What if he killed this man? Every man at 
the door would brand him as Cain. His 
excuse of self-defense would be ridiculed. 
He would be tried for murder and would 
swing for it. The State would choke him 
to death more horribly than he was choking 
this fool to death. His mother would die 
of grief or starve. His poor sister would 
be reduced to beggary, his brothers to 
poverty. And Odalea—he would never see 
Odalea again. 

Yet he could not release the mad idiot 
until he had conquered him utterly. He 
wanted to let him go, help him up, make 
friends with him, but he knew that his 
mercy would only invite a further battle. A 
man like Lem Parsons could understand only 
one thing, that he was master or not. 

Ben’s resolution was set like a vise that 
grips a piece of steel and sticks. Surrender 
alone could relax his clench on that ghastly 
throat. He wanted to implore a truce, but 
he knew that a hint of weakness even in 
his eyes would add just enough resolution 
to Lem Parsons’ soul to prevent his sur- 
render until too late. 

And so Ben stood there squeezing to death 
a man he wanted not to harm—afraid to 
keep his clutch, afraid to let it go. His soul 
was crying out frenzied prayers to heaven, 
unconscious parodies on “Lead us not into 
temptation but deliver us from evil.” He 
was moaning in the temple of silence: 


“O God, don’t make me kill him! Grant 
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his poor fool in my hands enough brains 
ust to say: ‘I give in. I'll be peaceful 
ifter this’ ©O God, make him give in! 
Don’t make me kill him!” 

Again he bent his head close to Lem’s 
ideous mask. The dying animal tried to 
fang him even then. For discipline Ben 
lifted him and beat him up and down upon 
he anvil to jar his set mind loose a little, 
nd then called to him across the widening 
cull 

“Drop your hands, you fool, 
roast in hell forever.” 

The hands scratched; the feet flopped; 
he brows frowned blacker. Ben cried: 

“Good-by! You're on your way!” 

He put his ultimate strength into a fright- 
ful grip and then Lem’s hands fell. His eyes 
rolled back. 

Ben called down into the pit: 

“You promise never to bother me again?” 

There was a hint of a nod of the head, 
ind Ben opened his thumbs. The air rushed 
nto the famished lungs of his victim with 
1 kindling sweetness beyond all champagne 
Ben laid him on the ground and left him 
» the unimaginable voluptuousness of 
reathing and reveling in a wealth of air. 

Ben tottered away, and when the crowd 
it the door advanced to congratulate him 
yn his victory, and call him “Good old Ben,” 
» knocked the first man down, kicked the 
second into the rest, and drove them from 
the shop for a pack of cowards. 

His senior partner came in punctually too 
ite, and seeing the shop in unusual disorder 
ind Lem Parsons wallowing on the floor, he 
said: 

“What’s the matter of Lem? Is he sick?” 

“No, but I am,” said Ben. “I guess I'll 
call it a day.” 

That was the last fight Ben fought for 
1 long while. The rumor of it ran about 
the town like wildfire. When Lemuel Par- 
sons was able to be about the streets again, 
» strutted no less than usual. He merely 
umended his watchword a little; and now 
1e said: 

“IT can lick the hell out of any man in 

wn except one.” 

And he continued to do so. Like a good 
vison, having challenged the chief fighter of 
the herd and been well whipped, he made 
no further trouble. He greeted Ben with 
shameless joviality, and began to boast of 
what a good licking he got. He began to 
magnify his defeat into an epic. 

But of all this Odalea heard never a word. 
There was no mention of it in the papers, 
and Odalea’s parents held aloof from the 
town-talk. Ulie heard of it of course, but 
he did not feel it necessary to carry to 
Odalea gossip about such ungentlemanly 
goings-on. 


or you'll 


Chapter Nine 


OON after this Ben received an invitation | 


to call at Odalea’s home. Her father 
brought the invitation in person. It sur- 
prised Ben to see the old snob darkening 
the door of the shop. The boss was away, 
and so Ben went forward to meet the queru- 
lous dotard, who complained: 

“T want somebody to come up at once 
and fix my furnace. It gives no heat at all, 
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two hundted years 
before Columbus 


The new Matson liner, the 
MALOLO, (Flying Fish), 
now under constructionwill 
be when completed, the larg- 
est, fastest high. powered 
ship ever built in the Unit- 
ed States —the finest ship 
onthe Pacific. The MALOLO 
will be completed early in 
1027. 
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The other shops in town are swindlers and 
imbeciles. They say we ought to have a 
new furnace, but that’s out of the question. 
I want you to come up at once and see 
what you can do.” 

“Ves sir,” said Ben. 

“At once!” 

“Yes sir,” said Ben. 

But he had to wait till the boss came in 
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to take care of the shop. And when Jake 
heard who it was that wanted what, he 
growled: 

“Not on your life! That old fraud hasn't 
paid a bill since the Lord knows when. He 
owes everybody else in town a fortune, and 
he aint goin’ to run one up on me. His 
old furnace is as wore out as he is, and it’s 
a waste of time tinkerin’ with it.” 

“But I promised to take a look at it.” 

“Well, you're not goin’ to.” 

“T thought I bought into this business as 
a pardner.” 

“Oh, all right, I reckon you did. But you 
can work on the Lail job in your off hours, 
for I wont have it charged to comp’ny busi- 
ness.” 

So Ben waited until closing time before 
he set out for the Lail home. The old man 
scarified him for being late, but Ben took 
it with meekness. 

It was not so easy to be meek when he 
was driven out of the hall and sent down 
into the cellar to get him out of the way 
of Ulie Budlong, who called to see Odalea. 
But he endured this too. 


OF all the arts, the plumber’s is perhaps 
the most unwept, unhonored and unsung, 
and the most intimately vital; but to every 
man his ewn chosen task is poetry, and Ben 
Webb found a grace and dignity in wiping 


| pipe-joints, purging furnaces of clinkers, and 
jenabling faucets to give forth water instead 


of groans. 

The Budlongs and the Lails might look 
down upon him, but they had to send for 
him when their cars refused to go or their 
houses were attacked with drouth or chill 
or threats of plague. 

To be asked to add a comfort to Odalea’s 
life was wonderful; but to be sent for to 
make possible her beauty bath was royal. 
She was to him what Venus was to Vulcan, 
and he almost reeled with intoxication at 
the thought of filling her tub with steaming 
floods, so that she might revel there in her 
primeval uniform. 

He had never been in the Lail cellar be- 
fore, and he found it as neglected as he ex- 
pected. He approached the ancient furnace, a 
dingy monster, crouched in its lair like a 
devilfish with a huge maw and tentacles 
disappearing in the upper stories. 

It was evident at a glance that what heat 
it made went up the chimney, and that the 
hot-water heater needed only a bit of ice 
to become a good refrigerator. As he as- 
sailed his many problems, he heard voices in 
the air about him. At first they sounded like 
the whisperings of angels. Ben recognized 
one of them as an angel's, but the other was 
Ulie Budlong’s. 

There must be a register open in the parlor 
floor. 

Ben tried not to be an eavesdropper, but 
he could not close his ears, and the voices 
followed him about uncannily. He heard 
Ulie saying: 

“I wish to the Lord you were going away 
to school. It’s a rotten shame to keep you 
here.” 

“But Papa says it’s impossible, and I sup- 
pose it is. If he hadn’t sunk all his money 
in that stupid real estate, or if they would 
only go ahead and build that dam, there 
would be some hope, but there isn’t a chance 
on earth for me.” 

“It certainly is a shame to coop you up 
in a hole like this. You'd meet such nice 
people in the city. You'd learn such elegant 
things at school. You've got awful swell 
ways, and city folks would just cotton to 
you. It makes me sick to leave you to pine 
away in this dead burg. If I only had a 


| little money, I’d send you in a jiffy.” 


He did not hear the comment of the 
ghost beneath: 

“Why don’t you sell that car you can’t 
run and give her the price? Why don’t you 
stay home and give her the money your 
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mother is wasting on you? Or if worst 
comes to worst, why don’t you get out and 
do a lick of honest work for her?” 

Perhaps some of these thoughts were 
working in Odalea’s brain, for she answered 
Ulie’s fervor with a hint of frost in her 
voice: 

“Oh, don’t worry about me, Ulie. Don't 
let me spoil your fun. Go on and have a 
good time and forget me. 

“I'll never forget you,’ Ulie protested 
“You're the finest, handsomest girl I ever 
met, and when I get settled in one of the 
big cities, I'll get you out of here in no 
time. You'll see! You just wait!” 

“That's all I've got to do,” she mumbled. 
“I'll wait, all right. But you'd better not. 
You run along, or you'll miss your train.” 

Ulie did not like this so well; Ben could 
feel it in the air. Everybody likes to hurry 
away, but nobody likes to be pushed 

It seemed only honest to Ben to warn 
them that they were overheard, and he beat 
an anvil chorus on the pipes. 

“What on earth is that?” 
whose ears were tender. 

“The plumber, I suppose,” said Odalea. 
“Papa sent for him to try to patch that 
old heater. It’s falling apart like everything 
else in this house—and in my life.” 

“It’s just too darned bad,” said Ulie. “But 
just you wait.’ 

“Don’t you worry,” said Odalea. 
on and make a great man of yourself. 
stay here and become an old maid—unless 
go mad and marry some fossil in town— 
that plumber down there, perhaps.” 

“Ouch! What on earth ails the man?” 
Ulie groaned. 


moaned Ulie, 


EN had let fail his whole kit of tools. 

Odalea’s fantastic reference to him had 
been the celestial voicing of his unspoken 
dream. He stood so tremulous with the 
thought that he almost missed the sarcasm of 
her tone. When the star says, “Perhaps I'll 
marry the glowworm some day,” it never 
sounds the same to the glowworm as to the 
Star. 

Before Ben had recovered his sanity 
enough to laugh at himself for being clean 
daft, Ulie had gone. A little later Ben heard 
Odalea talking to her mother. There was 
no politeness or bravery in her mood now, 
for she spoke as people speak to their 
families. 

“Ulie drives me almost mad. Thank 
heaven he’s gone! I hope he never comes 
back !” 

“Why, honey! I thought you liked him. 
You've never looked at anybody else.” 

“Who else has looked at me? I like him 
well enough, when he’s cheerful. But at the 
least problem, he becomes a cry-baby. And 
his mother has made him a masterpiece of 
selfishness.” 

“Yes, she spoils him. I wish I could have 
spoiled you. But since your father got his 
crazy notion about that dam—” 

“Yes, so I've heard, Mamma In fact, 
I've heard nothing else since I can remember. 
But let’s not talk about it. Look at these 
flowers Ulie brought me. He bought them 
at Pottle’s, though his mother has millions, 
and so have we. It was so like Ulie. Why 
couldn’t he have bought me a pair of shoes? 
I'm almost barefoot.” 

“So am I, honey; so’s your father.” 

“What’s to become of us? What's the 
answer? How long can it go on?” 

“IT don’t know. don’t seem to be able 
to do much thinking. And your father just 
babbles about the dam. What little rent 
comes in from what prop’ty we can rent— 
why, it hardly keeps us alive. And the 
bills!” 

“I suppose if I had any backbone at all, 
I'd go down and ask for a job at Strouther 
and Streckfuss’.” 

“Oh, my darling! 
that!” 


I'd rather die than 
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‘| might take up stenography or: book- | 


keeping.” 

There was a deafening clangor from the 
ellar, and Mrs. Lail screamed: 

‘My poor head is killing me. Can't you 
isk that man down there to be a little 
quiet ? 

Odalea ran to the cellar stairs and called 
aown: 

In heaven’s name, you down there, must 

yu knock the house to pieces? Oh, it’s 

Ben. How do you do? Mother has 
one of her sick headaches, and—” 


I'm sorry, Miss Lail, but plush mailets | 


don’t seem to have much effect on pipes.” 

Is there any hope for that old furnace?” 

“Well,” replied Ben, “it don't look any 
too promising.” 

Oh, Lord, I suppose Tl have to go on 
heating kettles of water every day and toting 
them upstairs.” 

That was the way my mother used to 
wash us when we were kids,” he blurted. 
‘But now I got the best tub in town in- 
stalled in the old house—as good a tub as 
the hand of man has made. Just turn the 
fasset and she smokes. The old tub’s full 
before you can get your clo’es off.” 

He stopped short. This was growing a 
trifle too intimate. 

But Odalea, being used to city ways, was 
freer in her talk. She sat down on the steps 
and sighed between the pretty hands that 
met beneath a chin and before a throat of 
porcelain more finely rounded than any 
bathroem fixtures Ben had ever seen: 

“My'dream of heaven is a marble palace 
with a tub that runs hot water when you 
want it—a tub that’s long enough and deep 
enough and smooth enough to lie in for 
hours and hours. I had one once in the 
home of a rich girl friend that I visited over 
Thanksgiving vacation. : It was heaven, that’s 
all.” 

Ben was so thrilled to learn that her para- 
dise was in his very line of trade that he 
laughed: 

“Well, I don’t know about giving you the 
marble palace, but I could sure fix you up 
with the tub and the water.” 

“Yes, but who's to pay for it?” 

“Oh, it wouldn't cost so much.” 

“But it would cost something. And we’ve 
got nothing. Nothing net, is our exact for- 
tune.” 

“I got an idea,” he said craftily, “that I 
can mend this old heater with a new trick 
that’s just occurred to me. I'll try an ex- 
periment anyway, and if it works in your 
house, it will make me a fortune. [If it 
don’t, it wont cost you a cent.” 

She stared at him in amazement at his 
intense enthusiasm, but she mistook it for an 
inventor’s zeal, not for a lover’s ardor. So 
she sighed: 

“Go as far as you like, and good luck to 
you!” 


GRE rose and went up the wooden steps 
like one of the angels mounting Jacob's 
ladder. She closed the door of heaven after 
her. 

Ben had indeed an idea. Out of the in- 
candescence of his desire and fhe eagerness 
of his wits, a spark had been struck. It 
came as mystically as all inventions come, 
all melodies, strange immortal 
dreamed rhymes like “Kubla Khan,” the 
theory that an apple thumped into Newton's 
brain, the schemes for fastening sound to 
rubber and nailing scenes to celluloid that 
flooded Edison’s brain and gave mankind 
new ways of recording music and beauty. 

However it came, the inspired plumber 
conceived an idea that certain loops of pipe 
and a certain device of wire would send hot 
water leaping from flame to tub as fast as 
it could flow on high. It came to him in 
an instant perfection, like the virgin birth 
of the goddess of wisdom. Jupiter in im- 
mortal headache smote his aching brow with 
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West—West to Iceland—West 
to Greenland—West to Frisland 
—to Vinland, with its gentle clime, 
its grapes, its fertile soil! Such 
was the path of the Vikings to 
America and New England five 
hundred years before Columbus 
touched San Salvador. When 
these settlements disappeared, 
Vinland became forgotten—be- 
came a myth like Atlantis. 

Had the Vikings conceived the 
idea of mapping the course of 
their travels, the history of the 
world might have been different. 
Then others could have followed 
to the land that lay waiting with its 
promise of liberty and wealth. 
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|a hammer, and out popped Minerva in full 
uniform. 
As Newton the master-mathematician wa 
so excited when his idea was in travail that 
| he had to call in a neighbor to add a simplk 
om sum, so Ben was so palsied with his inspira 
We! ial y tion that he could not handle a monkey 
REsee nO ais —— wrench and almost set the house on fire 
a 2 p Pr ~ 2 | with his soldering-pot before he could put 
rT ous TT Sak. ek ae , it out. 
The FI e - oO a , He gathered up his kit, and stumbled out 
usIV to his wagon, and drove it home so fast that 


he did not heed the cries of the people he 


. ; almost ran over in his frenzy. He was 
e eau 4 thinking of his invention and not of the 
: | pedestrians. 
Can you deseribe 2 true beauty = pale 
Would you say & certain type oO 
> character- 


features or wi 
istic,a radiant baby 


en 


Chapter Ten 


T the family supper-table Ben was so 
blue eyes? can tell just where our A glum that his mother was afraid to 
fickle may alight? 4 A ‘ —, him. _Afterward he _— big 
: eS a sheets of wrapping paper on a breadboar« 

These are all ie CO POSSESS, ai they << the : . | and made sketches in a trance of enthusiasm 
they are not the real, true beauty. . re. , ait a He was as silent as Guido, who was squan- 
chance to possess this. Her not TCSs. ioe } | dering his second week trying to braze a 
personal characteristics, but in basaraiey . oper | 5 Spenserian stanza together. Guido was 
to our skin and complexion. . FIO driven well-nigh frantic by the noise about 

: ea; == «=| him, but Ben was as deaf as dumb. 


~ What can equal bas 3 alluring, _ subtile are LO. Se | Petunia, trying over a new song like an 
ele ein glowing ith a | re uncertain nightingale in a Stratford treetop, 


comnplesioas A Pree: H eo 
ing, entrancing charm. Here hs Jour ‘gpa @ | called to him thrice: vs 

; | “Does my noise bother you, Ben? 
cers develop “% skin ae their 4 | But he did not even hear her. He paid 
point is is just w ’ } |no more heed to his youngest brother Nelse, 
; | who was rehearsing an ill-memorized oration 
before his adoring mother, and roaring out 
from his full five feet of height—on tiptoe— 
|the bloodcurdling harangue of the giant 
Spartacus to his fellow-gladiators 

Nelse’s voice was changing, and he suf- 

fered acute embarrassments when it 

“ es Bee a - : | bounded without warning from bass to so- 

j wes ct 4 SSS Rg + prano and back. But he struggled on, de- 

: ; claiming in what the elocution book called 
the “expulsive orotund:” 

**VYe call me chief; and ye do well to 
call him chief who for twelve long years has 
met upon the arena every shape of man or 
beast the broad Empire of Rome could fur- 
nish, and who never yet lowered his arms.’’ 

Nelson did not look so big as his words, 

| but he felt them every inch. His mother, 
sitting with the open book on her lap, 
| throbbed with pride, seeing in Nelson the 
‘ Congressman his father would have been if 
A Music School? |]| he had hanged Jere Haden instead of being 
The eountede Gunes ebsetitien in shot to death by the Hadenites. It was still 
The Red Sade amnahan aed hard for her to call the boy Nelson, for that 
_— BP in select- |1| “5 still her husband's name. She still called 
yes Canam. © y i} | him “Junior.” He was still her baby, though 
ing a music school from page ha Geehel ¢ kli “hall at th st 
thirteen. They invite corre- |[| ‘iu Jadiato “ye ye Coles 
spondence. If you need help in omg eee ae 
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This stabbed her so with memory that 
she shut the book and clamped her eyes upon 
the tears of remembered agony. This lad 
had gazed upon the very sight that mad- 
dened far-off Spartacus. 

The boy ran to his mother and tried to 
comfort her by saying that he had rehearsed 
the old piece long enough, and he would try 
something else. She shook her head and 
urged him on. He was soon describing how 
calmly he could “gaze into the glaring eye- 
valls of the fierce Numidian lion, even as a 
boy upon a laughing girl,” and promising 
to make the yellow Tiber red as frothing 
wine 

Ben, working at his thermotics, missed 
even the engaging spectacle of little Nelse’s 
scorn as he struck his pipestem arm and 
sneered: 

“*The strength of brass is in your tough- 
ened sinews, but tomorrow some Roman 
Adonis, breathing sweet perfume from his 
curly locks, shall, with his lily fingers, pat 
your red brawn, and bet his sesterces upon 
your blood.’ ” 

Petunia stopped singing, to wink at Guido 
over the incongruity, but Ben returned to 
earth from the clouds of invention only 
when the groping Nelson cried for the third 
time: 

“ ‘Hark! Heaz> ye yon lion roaring in his 
den? ‘Tis three days since—er—er Hark! 
Hear ye yon lion— Don’t prompt me, 
Mamma. ‘Hark, hear ye yon LION roaring 
in his DEN?’” 

Then Ben whirled in his chair and mut- 
tered: 

“Huh? What’s that? I didn’t hear any- 
thing! What say?” 

He saw that Nelse was the lion-cub, and 
completed the ruin of Spartacus’ insurrection 
by ignoring it. 

He shouted: 


“Mamma, we're all goin’ to be richer than | 


Creosote. I’ve just invented the invention 
of the ages.” 


E threw himself on his knees at his 

mother’s side and spread a paper littered 
with sketches across her lap. The marks 
were as nearly Greek to her as the terrible 
problems Guido was bringing home from 
high school now, but it rejoiced her to find 
her boy Ben on his knees once more at her 
knees. 

The conqueror of Lem Parsons was still 
one of her babes, and her heart beat up 
into her throat till it nearly smothered her. 

The other children swarmed about her 
chair at the rumor of prosperity. The 
exquisite Petunia, who was breaking the 
hearts of the Carthage chivalry, laid her fair 
head against Ben’s locks. Fierce Spartacus 
hung himself across his mother’s other knee; 
and the learned skull of Guido was added 


to Nelse’s shoulders. All the heads gazed | 


down at the drawing that was to release 
them from poverty, but the mother of them 
all gazed at the gazers. She knew that Ben’s 
plan was miraculous, because her boy said 
it was; but her eyes caressed those four 
tousled heads, while she wondered how they 
had grown from the mystery of her body 
and the magic of her love and the love of 
their father who was dead. She saw glowing 
haloes tilted above their heads, but had no 
thought of the aureole about her own. 


Her one regret was that her husband was | 


so far away from such wealth as had sprung 


from his love. But what a memorial he had | 


left! What a fortune he had bequeathed! 
Was anyone in all the world so rich as she? 
Was any palace lighted by such dazzling 
splendor ? 

Her rocking chair was a throne, and she 
sat there as some grandiose allegorical marble 
mother in a civic monument sits at gaze 
above other lesser figures clustered around 
her knees: the arts, the continents, the vir- 
tues or the sciences. 
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| his dream. 
| models over to a patent lawyer, and even- 


Chapter Eleven 


“THE next morning, at his shop, Ben de- 
manded of Jake with most unwonted 
braggadocio: 
“Look here, Jake, you heard what I did 
Lem Parsons?” 
“Yep, I heard it was a plenty. 
luck to ‘a’ missed the fireworks.” 
“Well, what I did to Lem wont be a 
patchin’ on what I'll do to you if you let 
out a word about what I’m up to now.” 
Jake stared at him with the amazement 
of a father recognizing that his son is able 
to beat him to a pulp. His promise bubbled 
from him as instantly as the hot water that 


to 
Just my 


| was going to come from Ben's invention. 


When Ben showed him his sketches, Jake 
nodded in reluctant homage: ; 

“It looks like it might work, at that. But 

so secret about it for—afraid 
somebody else will steal the patent?” 

“That's part of it, but most of it is I 
don’t want Odalea Lail’s name mixed up in 
Ay 
“Good gosh, what’s she got to do with 
ne” 

“She inspired it, that’s all. And she’s 
going to get the first benefit of it. And if 
you so much as peep her name, you'll never 
make another sound out of that face. And 
when I say peep, I don’t mean that it will 
be all right to tell that wife of yours. She’s 
a nice woman, all right, but I’d rather print 
a secret on old Loren Brown’s front page 
than whisper it to her. She’s got more cir- 
culation than all the papers in the world.” 

He frightened Jake into abject submission, 
save for a shy protest at the cost of the 
experiments and models. The promise of a 
share of the profits put a quietus on that. 

So Ben was permitted to work out his 
inspiration in the solemn hush that attends 
the toil of geniuses. He tried his experi- 
ments in the Lail home, and no one knew 
how often he failed. But at last he proved 
He turned his blue-prints and 


tually received his commission in the army 
of peace. 

He had longed to buy for Odalea the 
finest bathtub that ever cradled a milk- 
drenched millionairess. But he was afraid. 
He might have braved the danger of trying 


|to smuggle a bathtub past the humorists in 


the freight-house. He might have endured 
the broad jokes of the teamsters, and the 
comment of the Argus-eyed neighborhood. 


| But he could not bring himself to propose 


it to Odalea. 

Nobody except Jake and the Lail family 
knew what history was being made that day 
when he invited Odalea and her father and 
mother into the sanctum of the bathroom 
and said: 

“Now, Miss Odalea, if you will just turn 
the hot fasset once.” 

She did as she was bid, and her lily white 
hand vanished in a cloud of steam, sent up 
by the gush of an inverted geyser of scalding 
water. 

There were tears of victory in Ben's eyes, 
and when Odalea gasped, “I could almost 
kiss you for that,” he nearly fell over into 
the tub. 

Her father and mother rebuked her with 
sharp glances for her familiarity, but she had 
grown familiar with Ben by now. All this 
work had not been accomplished without a 
deal of visiting, and since Odalea had 
nothing else to do, and nobody else to talk 
to, she had followed Ben about. 

And now that he had paid ‘her the sincere 
tribute of his labor and his devotion, she felt 
that she ought to do something to pay the 
debt that her father would never pay in 
cash, 

She escorted Ben downstairs and insisted 
that he leave by the front door as befitted 
his genius. And she checked him a moment 
to Say: 
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“Tt’s terrible to be under such obligation 
and not be able to repay it. Isn't there 
anything on earth I can do to show you my 
appreciation ?” 

If he had been less intoxicated with his 
success and her gratitude, he could never 
have risen to the glorious impertinence of 
saying: 

“You could go buggy-riding with me 
sometime. But of course you wouldn't.” 

“Of course I will,” was all that she could 
say. What right had she to snub a man she 
could not pay? 

“Aw, go on! You don’t mean it!” 

“Of course I do!” 

“How about next Sat'rday ?” 

“Fine.” 

“Well—gee whiz! 

“Good-by, Ben.” 

She was human enough to feel ashamed of 
herself for feeling a condescension, and snob 
enough to feel ashamed of accepting at all 
As soon as Ben was out of earshot, she be- 
gan to laugh hysterically. She ran upstairs 
and told her mother and father what she 
had done. 

When they cried out in stupefaction at 
her incredible behavior, and forbade her, she 
withered them with scorn for the snobbery 
she felt in her own heart. 

Her mother's frail appeal was: 

“What on earth would Ulie say?” 

“It’s none of his affair, but what I want 
to see is Ulie’s mother’s face when I drive 
by with Ben—when the niece of the great 
Mrs. Budlong goes buggy-riding with the 
plumber!” 


Well—good-by !” 


HE device that was going to bring Ben 

a fortune demanded that a fortune be 
put into it first. And that fortune was yet 
to seek. There must be caution and delay 
and the loss of many an opportunity for 
lack of cash. 

Still, the Webbs were used to deferment 
of hope. Hope itself was an unusual luxury 
The family lineage ran back as far as any 
other in the world, no doubt; but so far 
as there was any record, none of the ances- 
tors on either side had ever been rich or 
famous. 

Perhaps this generation would break the 
spell. During the slow progress of his in- 
vention, Ben kept feeding his family on the 
sweets of promise. He was the head of the 
household now, and he gathered his flock 
about him, distributing hopes like presents, 
not to be opened till Christmas. He went 
along the line: 

“Petunia, honey, you'd better be picking 
out a singing teacher. Everybody says you 
got the finest voice this side of heaven, and 
you only need a little cultivating and a 
chance, and you'll make Adeliny Patti listen 
like a frog. So you make up your mini 
whether to study in Chicago or New York, 
or Parrus, France, for that matter. The main 
thing is to get the best, and I'll pay the 
freight. 

“And Guido, you select your college. You 
know more than all the high-school teachers 
now, and you can write better than Shake- 
speare could at your age. All you need is a 
couple of letters to add to your name, and a 
college yell, and nothing can stop you. 

“And Nelse, here, you're a little young for 
Congress, though you speak better’n most 
of ‘em that’s there now. Where do you 
want to begin—military school or what?” 

It was Nelson that put the question: 

“But what’s to become of Mamma and 
you?” 

“Oh, Mamma and I are home folks, aint 
we, Mom? We'll sit around here and send 
on the funds and keep the house warm for 
you on vacations, and when you all get 
famous, we'll come and visit you.” 

His mother clutched at his hand. To 
think that a son of hers would want to stay 
at home with her! 


When he announced one evening that 
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Odalea Lail had promised to go buggy-riding 
with him, she understood. Her heart sank 
, little from its pride, and felt a twinge of 
arm as well; for the Lails were not lucky | 
for the Webbs 

She had gone to the wedding of Odalea’s 
sister on the day when her husband had been 
killed. If she had stayed at home or gone 
» court, she could have had a few more 
yrecious moments with her dying lover 

But she could not speak of this to Ben. 
she had a suspicion of Odalea’s motives. 
Nas the girl so deserted that she had no 
me else to go with? Not that Ben Webb 
vas not a million times too good for any 
f the shiftless Lails, but that the Lails were | 
otorious snobs. 

Petunia was delighted at the news. She! 
nd Odalea had always been friendly as far 
is their different lots permitted, and it 
leased her to see Ben lifting his eyes from 
he lowly crowd he ran with, to the beauty 
ind the charm of Odalea. So Petunia or- 
fered him to buy himself some decent 
lothes. She went with him to buy them. | 
She took away from him the neckties he 
selected, and picked out others that he did 
tt know enough to like. 

She ran him into his room and forced him 

change his coiffure from the barber-shop 
ang that he so carefully enforced with soap 
ind a comb. 

And so when Saturday came, and Ben 
arrived home early from the shop to bathe 


himself and put on his finery, he looked less MANON LESCAUT* Face Powder 


plumber than Odalea imagined he 
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horses that would fight him and toss their 

eads and ripple their manes. At the better stores 

There would be plenty of time for auto- | 

obiles, but horses were going out of the 

orld, everybody said, drifting into the 


+ 
limbo of the dodo and the pterodactyl 
All of Ben's known ancestors had taken 
their girls buggy-riding and he wanted to 
take Odalea buggy-riding. He had engaged 


the best team in town, and the least an- 
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shoes Yn 

The horses came out like prisoners re- 
eased from a jail. They pranced and 

itched their restless muzzles so high that 
there seemed no need to rein them back 
They nipped each other playfully, and could ———— EE = SS 

oe ae See Se Seas ee Ses. THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE’S Department of Education will help 

Mr. Wiley himself attended them and you solve the problem of your child’s future training—see pages 8-16. 
greeted him with a grin: 

“Hilo Ben! Who's the lucky gal?” 

“Don't you wish you knew?’ 

“Ev'body in town will know soon enough 
Whoa, there! You gotta kinda watch the 
off hoss. She's a leetle lively. Whoa, I said! 
Don’t tech her with the whip unless you | 
want to see her imitatin’ a pattridge. Will 
you whoa, or wont you?” 

Ben — in, taking great care to avoid | 
grazing the tires of the wheels. He grasped \ 
the lines and reached for the whip, but — A rubbing alcohol 
fore he was adjusted, the horses were off No matter how 
and shooting down the street so wildly that tired you are to- 
the buggy-ride almost ended then and there. | night; a refresh- 

The horses set off in the wrong spirit and ing Bodi-Rubdown sets 
the wrong direction but it was Ben’s picnic, | you a-right. Try it! 
not theirs, and in all kindness, he made that Service Laboratories, Inc. 
understood. Chicago 

a He turned them round, and when they 
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made a mutinous protest, he drove them 
round and round and round the block 
until they were glad to be permitted to go 
straight ahead. 

He drove about the town to tame their 
ardor. He did not want to risk Odalea in a 
horse-fight, and he wanted to give her more 
of his attention than he gave the nags. 

Odalea was watching for him, and came 
out at once to save him from having to 
tie the horses to the iron negro boy who 
had stood there holding out a rusty ring 
since long before Odalea was born. 

Ben lifted his hat and hoisted one elbow 
in while he tried to guard her skirts from 
contact with the muddy wheels. The horses 
chose that moment for starting off again, and 
dragged Ben after them down the street on 
foot while Odalea perched alone and anxious 
on the seat. 

But when the animals felt the power of 
Ben’s arms sawing on their mouths, they 
decided to submit. He clambered in hastily, 
and pretended not to have been mortally 
afraid for Odalea. 

She felt that every porch they passed and 
every window was alive with eyes and gos- 
sip. Everybody was saying, no doubt: 

“Odalea Lail is out with Ben Webb. She 
must be desperate for a beau.” 

She masked her embarrassment in an ex- 
tra cordiality. 

“What pretty horses they are, aren't 
they? You have to be a little careful with 
the off horse, though. Better not use the 
whip.” 


O she knew those horses! She had gone 

out buggy-riding with other men, in this 
same rig driven by the same horses to the 
same scenes. It hurt him to think that she 
had ever been buggy-riding with anybody 
else, flirted with anybody or been flirted 
with or at by anybody. 

He knew of Ulie, of course, but somehow 
Ulie didn’t count. And he never would 
have dared to drive these horses. What men, 
then, had taken her abroad to the distances? 
| What had they said to her, done to her? 
| His disappointment was like what he felt 
| when a gift had come to him secondhand. 
| He had counted on the same delight he felt 
| when he took from the box and the tissue 
| paper some brass fitting fresh from the fac- 
|tory. But he rebuked himself for quarreling 
| with his luck, and forgot his shock in the 
| double task of keeping up a polite chatter 
| and keeping those horses in their place. 
| The steep long road to the river had been 
| the scene of accidents enough, and the horses 
scented already the smoke of a switch-engine 
banging away along the levee. He hoped it 
would retire until he had reached the long 
bridge, but it seemed to lie in wait for him, 
and to emit whistles and hisses of steam at 
just the right moment to turn the horses 
into dancing bipeds. 

When the bridge was gained at last, the 
planks of the roadway flooring rumbled dully 
with now and then a loud report. The en- 
gine followed them onto the bridge and kept 
the horses in a shudder of nervousness. And 
of course the draw was open, and he must 
hold the plunging idiots still, while a side- 
wheeled steamer puffed through the gap 
and struggled to overcome the fierce cur- 
rent of the rapids and make its way into the 
open lock of the canal that had been built 
along the western bank long years ago. 

While they waited, Ben tried to make 
conversation. He pointed up the river to 
where the stream broke in whitecaps over 
the jutting rocks, and said what Carthage 
people never tired of saying: 

“There'll be a dam there one of these 
days.” 

“So our great-grandfathers said,” laughed 
Odalea. “If my great-grandchildren live to 
see it, I hope they'll sell those lots and pay 
your great-grandchildren for my glorious hot 
water.” 
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“Oh, you wont have to wait much longer. 
It’s got to come right soon. The op’tunity 
is too big to waste any longer. They used 
to want to dam old Mississip’, so as to get 
power to run millwheels and flour-mills. But 
now they'll make electricity and send it 
hundreds of miles by wire. Why, this old 
river will be running plows for all the farm- 
ers in half a dozen States, and lighting streets 
and running street-cars in Saint Louis, Saint 
Paul, and all the big cities. They can get 
more power out of that old mile-wide river 
than they can out of Niagara.” 

“I suppose they'll ruin the 
nature as usual.” 

“Ruin nature, nothing! It makes me sick, 
all this talk about the beauty of nature. 
Aint the beauty of mankind's prosperity 
pre‘ty beautiful too? Nobody much ever 
goes out to see a landscape, but the bil- 
lions of horsepower running to waste out 
there would do the work of millions of men, 
and light up dark places and get poor people 
to their work and back home quicker and 
more comfortable. The river will build up 
big immense fact’ries and turn towns into 
cities, and—” 

Odalea broke in, not that she cared par- 
ticularly, but just to make prattle: 

“Don’t you think that big cities are ugly 
and the country beautiful ?” 

“That depends. I'vé seen some awful ugly 
country and some mighty pretty pictures of 
cities. People are prettier than trees. I've 
never seen a flower as pretty as—as the face 
of certain folks. Buildings are prettier than 
hills, and streets look better than cricks.” 

“But the engines, the hideous machinery.” 

“Machinery hideous? Why, Miss Odalea! 
I think an engine is just about the prettiest 
thing there is—a good engine, I mean, that 
does its work right. I don’t know any 
flower that’s prettier than a wheel. As for 
a turbine—did you ever see a lily that was 
graceful as a turbine?” 

“T don’t know what a turbine is.” 

“Well, if I was an artist, I'd paint tur- 
bines instead of so many moons and old 
tumble-down castles. There'll be a line of 
turbines across that river some day that 
will take the water in and make it spin 
them round and round, and they'll manu- 
facture more electricity and send it farther 
than all the lightning storms you ever heard 
of. Only that lightning will build things up 
instead of tearing them down.” 


beauty of 


IS fervor interested her more than his 
theme. She affected to quarrel with his 
poesy in order to provoke more of it. 

“But God made the flower, and man made 
the turbine.” 

“What of it? If God made the flower, 
He made the man too; and it takes a better 
god to make a man that can make a tur- 
bine than just to go on turning out rocks 
and trees and hills. Don’t you think? Or 
do you?” i 

Before she could answer this riddle, the 
long swinging pier was coming back into 
place again, the gates were opened, and the 
horses could hurry on. 

The engine kept them company with its 
bell jangling and making the horses dance. 
It was forbidden to trot them across the 
bridge lest the rhythm rock it down. So 
Ben must content himself with pointing out 
to Odalea the extreme beauty of the loco- 
motive’s driving-bar as it urged the wheels 
around. 

“That’s a pretty idea, don’t you think?” 
he yelled into her ear. “They heat up water 
and make steam, and the steam pushes a 
piston-rod up, and they let it out, and the 
piston-rod goes back, and they let in more 
steam and so on. And then the piston-rod 
is fastened onto a wheel so that it trans- 
lates a forward-and-back motion into a 
round-and-round motion along rails that run 
forward and back. And that’s how we can 
travel in trains. Any fool can travel, and 
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most any fool can run an engine, but I tell 
su it took some soul to figure out those 
ricks the first time. Look at that big driv- 
v-rod like a human arm of steel moving | 
wk and forth and making the wheels go 
-ound! What is there in nature that’s any 
rettier ?” 

She could not hear him very well, but she 
uld see the sparks in his bright eyes and | 
he exultation in his face, and she felt a 
ittle pride in being with a man that could 
nderstand such things as engines and find 
eauty in them. 

But when at last they had crossed the 
rackety bridge and turned off into the dust 
it road that wound among the trees and 
hrubs that bordered it, he confessed: 

And nature’s not so bad, at that.” 
They drove along the chaotic sluiceway: 
vhere the green river-growths were lush and | 
dense; then they passed through a lengthy 
covered bridge, a wooden tunnel hung across 
in arm of the river 

The initials of countless people had been 
irved and penciled in the rotting wood with 
, vanity that looked silly, yet was not much 
ainer than the toil of men who hope to 
carve their names and the record of their | 
deeds on the perishable walls of history. 

The ensuing chapters of this heart-warm 
ing novel of American family life are even 
more engaging. Be sure to read them in the 

t, the November, wssue) 
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EVEN-STEPHEN 
(Continued from page 51) 

ing the racing season, as much as fifty thou- 

sand dollars changed hands at the dice-tables 

alone. 

James Chester O'Connor was a child of 
circumstances, born in poverty, reared in the 
streets, and educated in the night college of 
the Western Union Quick-witted and 
honest, he attracted the attention of a New 
Yerk gambler who employed him in a con 
fidential capacity, rewarded him liberally. 
ind impressed upon him the necessity oi 
“shooting square” with those who dealt 
fairly by him. About the time his benefactor 
died, Jimmy's own mother was compelled to 
go to the hospital for a major operation 
Thereupon the boy withdrew his savings from 
the bank, borrowed what other funds he 
could, took his employer's old seat at Gren 
nan's Cosmopolitan Club, and relying on a 
time-worn system, went through the deal on 
three successive nights, plucking the tiger's 
whiskers for ten thousand dollars. 

This money saved his mother’s life, es- 
tablished her in independent comfort, and 
made ordinary jobs impossible for Jimmy 
O'Connor. He stuck to the Cosmopolitan 
Club, but of course his luck “tired,” and 
one night he found that he owed the house 

Chick McCarthy, so thin that they called 
him the Gambling Ghost, took Jimmy aside 
“Don’t be a sucker,” he advised. “I'll give 
vou a job on the percentage side of the table 
You'll have just as much fun, and you'll 
learn the difference between luck and arith- 
metic. Never forget, my boy, that the bank 
is the universal and the player the individual, 
and in the long run the individual can never 
win. The house does not gamble; it merely 
backs the well-proven law of averages 
Those who play against it do the gambling, 
and because the individual player can never 
operate as continually as the bank, he can 
never hope to approach the equalization of 
chances. Get me?” 

“I think so,” said Jimmy. “Anyway, I'll 
take the job and work out what I owe you.” 

“Good! The Diamond Tooth Kid needs a 
lookout. Get up in the chair and keep your 
eyes peeled.” 

So Jimmy O’Connor switched to the per- 
centage side of the green tables, where he | 
conducted himself so well that he was pro- | 
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loo tired 
to dance 


It really doesn’t seem possible 
that happiness can de 
pend on'the teeth? But ask your 
dentist or your physician. You 
will learn that not only happiness 
but often health and good looks 
irc lost when teeth start to decay 
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Colgate’s removes causes of tooth decay 


N° only are good teeth im- 
portant to beauty; they are 
essential to health, to happiness, and 
sometimes even to life itself 
\fodern dentists are urging preven 
tive dentistry. Its aim is to combat 
disease by preventing tooth troubles 
—to fight tooth decay before it starts 
Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream al- 
ways has been in the forefront of 
this scientific move for better teeth 
and health 
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Colgate’s is a modern dentifrice— 
widely recommended by modern 
dentists. It ‘‘washes’ your teeth 
thoroughly clean—does not scratch 
or scour them of tooth 
decay thus are safely and effectively 
removed by Colgate’. It is safe 
to use for a lifetime 


Causes 


Brush your teeth after each meal 
The taste of Colgate’s is pleasant 
Consult your dentist twice a year. 
It pays. 


Good Teeth 
Good Health 


Good Times 
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Cleared by ‘Saphur 


Just the moment you apply Mentho-Sulphur 
to an itching, burning or broken out skin, 
the itching stops and healing begins, says a 
noted skin specialist. This sulphur prepara- 
tion, made into a pleasant cold cream, gives 
such a quick relief, even to fiery eczema, 
that nothing has ever been found to take its 
place. Because of its germ-destroying prop- 
erties, it quickly subdues the itching, cools 
the irritation and heals the eczema right up, 
leaving a clear, smooth skin in place of ugly 
eruptions, rash, pimples or roughness. 
You do not have to wait for improvement. 
It quickly shows. You can get a jar of 
_ Rowles Mentho-Sulphur at any drug store at 
~ small cost. 


FREE SAMPLE 
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moted to the dice table, the fastest job in the 
room. Presently, however, the Cosmopolitan 
Club was compelled to close; and Jimmy, 
yielding to the desire for rest and adventure, 
took to the broad highway of the sporting 
| world. Sometimes he experienced moments 
| of vague dissatisfaction, a yearning for moré 
legitimate occupations, but Destiny declined 
to present either an opportunity or an appeal. 
Wherefore he comforted himself by befriend- 
ing Kid Scotty and by trying to maintain 
his reputation as “a guy that was on the up 
and up with the world.” 

There was only one person with whom 
Jimmy was guilty of deception, and that 
was his mother. Mrs. O’Connor had yet to 
learn the exact nature of Jimmy’s occupa- 
tion. His letters were tender and dutiful. 
Frequently he rushed home to fulfill the obli- 
gations of a prodigal son. Sometimes he took 
her to Atlantic City—once even as far as 
Palm Beach. She understood that he “han- 
dled sporting goods,” and fondly imagined 
that his particular line was baseball uniforms 
and golf sticks. In her eyes he was a model 
of propriety, a shining example of the power 
of a mother’s love. 

Such was Jimmy O'Connor, now a youth- 
ful ivory-turner at Jake Beckford’s “night 
club.” This was the gallant young Pythias 
whom a disreputable Damon had inveigled 
that evening into visiting the Dance Pavilion 
at Balboa Park for the purpose of bestowing 
the “up and down” on a prospective Mrs. 
Kid Scotty. 

In the pudgy manager of the dance-hall, 
the young dice-man recognized a former de- 
tective of the Bowie track. 

“Sure I know her,” said the ex-detective, 
after greetings had been exchanged. “Name’s 
Jeanne Cavanaugh. She's dancing right now 
with a cracker in an oyster suit Oh, 
put that back in your pocket. Your jack’s 
no good around here. Take this hunk °’ 
| tickets, and I'll fix it up. Friend o’ yours, 
is she?” 

“Nope. Friend of my buddy.” 
“*Sall right! She’s a good scout. 
Jeanne—come here a minute. Meet 
O’Connor and make him feel at home.” 


| TAKE BECKFORD’S star dice-man was 
prepared for anything except the type of 
| “hostess” that acknowledged the brusque in- 
| troduction. He had tried to picture in ad- 
vance the kind of girl for whom his venial 
little pal would fall, and his imagination had 
| wavered between a baby vamp, a “Dumb 
| Dora,” and a five-minute egg, bantam size, 
| and equipped with freckles, a King Tut bob 
|and an expression that said: ‘“Do-your- 
worst-and-see-if-I-care!” 

But the girl who stood before him, sizing 

him up as calmly and accurately as though 
she were a dealer and he the player at her 
table, fitted into none of the conceptions he 
had formed. The first effect was to deprive 
him of his confidence. He sensed intuitively 
that here was something he did not quite 
| understand, something new in his experience. 
For the first time in his life he felt em- 
barrassed, and a flush mounted to cheeks 
that were usually pale from long hours be- 
hind locked windows. 

“Like to dance, Mr. O’Connor ?” 

“Sure,” he answered. “That’s what I’m 
here for.” 

Jimmy had been covering up when he 
told Kid Scotty that he didn’t know how 
to dance. Either that, or Jeanne Cavanaugh 
was the world’s champion instructor. They 
threaded gracefully the maze of dancers, the 
girl’s tawny tresses touching occasionally the 
flushed cheek of her partner. She fitted into 
his arms so perfectly, and they danced with 
such complete harmony of movement, that 
it was as if the Great Locksmith had fash- 
ioned them in a complementary mold. 

After a first exchange of inane pleasant- 
ries they made no attempt at conversation, 
but continued to drift dreamily under sof- 





Hey, 
Mr. 
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tened lights while Jackson’s Jazz Hounds 
made hash of Mendelssohn, and their leader, 
“Jumping Jimmy” himself, egged them on 
to new extravagances of rhythm. 

At first glance there was little to distin- 
guish Miss Cavanaugh in appearance from 
a thousand other girls. Of medium height 
and build, she had brown hair lightened 
with a glint of yellow, and her eyes were of 
an indefinable hue—hazel, possibly, with 
flecks of gold. Her mouth was small and 
well formed, and her face delicately oval, 
yet somehow suggestive of a certain boyish 
strength. An artist would have said that 
she was a composite of several types, and 
more than this—that there was, on second 
glance, an elusive something very difficult to 
analyze. 

And it was that mysterious something that 
fascinated Jimmy O'Connor. He called to 
his aid all the intuitive powers developed 
at the dice-table and concentrated mentally 
on the self-imposed task of classifying this 
girl. And he felt so clearly a kinship, sensed 
so mysterious an appeal, that it was as if he 
were trying to analyze himself. 

During an intermission, while they stood 
silently near one of the exits, he turned to 
her and whispered in a puzzled voice: “Say, 
listen, where you been all my life?” 

The girl flashed a startled glance at him 
and then looked away. “Funny,” she com- 
mented; “I was just wondering the same 
thing.” 

Once more their eyes met, this time in a 
frank scrutiny with all barriers down. 
Jimmy O’Connor was the first to lower his 
eyes. 

“Let’s take the air,” 
walk around a bit.” 


he suggested. “Let's 


ISS CAVANAUGH nodded acquies- 

cence, and a few minutes later they 
were sitting on a secluded bench near Pop- 
corn Row watching an electric-lighted Fer- 
ris wheel revolving slowly against a drop- 
curtain of distant stars. Then, as naturally 
as though they had been a brother and sister, 
who had found each other after having been 
separated since childhood, they sketched for 
one another’s benefit the missing chapters of 
their lives. There were some things that 
were left unsaid, but each sensed what the 
other was withhoiding—at least Jimmy 
O'Connor felt that here at last was some one 
whom he understood and who understood 
him. Dimly he began to form his concept— 
to get the angle. Here was another creature 
of circumstance like himself—only she repre- 
sented the feminine side of the mold, and 
therefore her battle had been waged against 
greater odds. A wave of quick sympathy 
engulfed him. Here was a girl who was 
both weak and strong, wise and yet human, 
helpless and yet capable of anything! 

The correct appraisal flashed through his 
mind: “Been through the mill—seen the 
best and the worst—paid, and suffered and 

She’s been hurt like hell, but 
she aint licked yet That’s the type: 
game and—yes, /’d call it clean!” 

He reached suddenly for her hand, felt the 
responsive pressure of small fingers, and real- 
ized that no words were necessary. 

The Ferris wheel spun on majestically; the 
wheezy strains of a merry-go-round brought 
them the persistent message: 


“T want to be happy, but—” 


Jimmy O'Connor, gazing meditatively at 
nothing in particular, became gradually 
aware of a familiar figure, leaning against 
the counter of an illuminated shooting-gallery 
not fifty yards away. Kid Scotty was trust- 
fully awaiting the return of Pythias. 

“Oh, gosh!” said Jimmy O’Connor. 

Miss Cavanaugh looked at him. “What’s 
the matter?” 

Beckford’s young dice-man consulted his 
watch. He had fifteen minutes in which to 
reach his post of duty. 
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“Holy cats!” he gasped. “I had no idea it 
was that late. Here I've been gassing about 
myself, and I meant to talk to you about my 
pal. That’s him standing over there—Joey 
Scott—I call him Kid Scotty. Swellest lil 
sport in all the world, and he’s cuckoo about 
you.” 

Miss Cavanaugh glanced in the direction of 
the indicated figure. “Oh, yes,” she smiled. 
“I know who you mean. Well, I like that 
type better than some others. I had a kid 
brother that hustled sheets. Toughest and 
sweetest kid in the world. He died with the 
con’ last winter. I went into debt for him. 
Gave up everything a girl could give, and it 
wasn’t any use. I guess for a little while 
I lost my head. Tried to go to hell, and 
something held me back—I don’t know 
what.” 

She spread her hands helplessly, and turned 
for another look at Kid Scotty. There were 
tears in her eyes. “He reminds me so much 
of what I lost,” she murmured. “Buddy was 
a darn little roughneck, too, but he was loyal, 
and all I had in the world, and he was mine 
—mine—mine !” 

She beat rebellious fists against her bosom 
in a sudden passionate protest, then recov- 
ered herself’ as sharply. 

“Your pal thinks a lot of you, doesn’t he?” 
she said to Jimmy. “He doesn’t talk of any- 
thing else. Every time I see him, he’s got 
some new story to tell about his pal. Last 
night he told me how he happened to meet 
you. 

“Yeah ?” said Jimmy a bit uncertainly. 

“Oh, don’t try to be too modest!” chided 
Miss Cavanaugh. “Scotty told me the whole 
story, and it was better than a show. I 
know what those Lake Michigan storms are, 
and any man who can swim to a foundering 


yacht with a life-line and save twelve people, | 


is all that his pal says he is, believe me!” 

Jimmy O'Connor turned a delicate purple. 
“Did he say I fished him out of Lake Michi- 
gan? Why, the little liar! Neither of us 
were ever—” 

“What!” 

Pythias checked himself, realizing suddenly 
that his purpose was not to bury Ceasar, but 
to praise him. His position was becoming 
embarrassing, and he floundered to his feet, 
cap in hand. 

“The truth is,” he blurted, “it wasn’t me, 
but Kid Scotty himself that saved the whole 
party. There’s a lot of things I want to tell 
you about that little sawed-off guy, but I’ve 
got to beat it now. Can I see you here 
tomorrow afternoon about two o'clock ?” 

Miss Cavanaugh reflected a moment; then 
her eyes smiled acquiescence. “I'll be here,” 
she promised. 


Hé& nodded gratefully, and hastened off in 


the direction of his pal. Kid Scotty was 
still parked at the rifle-range, arguing heat- 
edly with a diminutive Diana who had pert 
eyes and a spunky chin, and who seemed un- 
decided at the moment whether to kiss her 
customer or shoot him. 


“That's the idea!” Kid Scotty was saying. | 


“God’s open spaces, right out in the fresh 


air. That’s what I like about the bird-cage | 


racket; you can run it here or anywhere, 
and there aint no overhead, or no breakage. 
Twenty-eight per cent for the house, and if 
you pass out baby dolls or goldfish instead 
of real jack, why, it’s the old whoop-de-doo! 
In two months you c’n follow the swallows 
back home!” 

The crunch of footsteps warned him of his 
pal’s approach. He spun abruptly, clutched 
Jimmy O’Connor by the arm and led him 
out of earshot. “Well, what’s the lay? She’s 
the candy, aint she? Did you frame her for 
me, Jimmy? How do I stand?” 

“Aces up,” said Jimmy, “but I aint had 
time to run the deck yet. Go dance with 
the lady, and don’t tell no more lies than 
you can help. S’long; I got to grab me a 
taxi. Tell you all about it later.” 


And this is the hair beauty that 
Brownatone can restore to your 
gray, faded or bleached hair by its 
harmless tinting qualities. A single 
application is sufficient. Only new 
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attention, because Brownatone per- 
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Why have December 


hair 

—gray hair 
-When Brownatone, the safe 
vegetable preparation, will 


quickly tint gray hair its 
original charming color. 


T= golden glint of sunlight—the warm brown of the chestnut burr—the 
deep, dark black of a stormy night— 

These are the things in a woman’s hair that create comment and admiration; 
that cause other women to look with envy—and men with delight. 


meates each individual hair, thus 
assuring permanent color that does 
not fade or wash out. So easy to 
use that you can apply it yourself 
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sizes, 50c and $1.50. 
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The Director, Department of Education 
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NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


Every Deaf Person Knows That 
I make myself hear, after being deaf for 25 years, with 
these Artificial Ear Drums. 1 
wear them day and night. 
They are perfectly comiort- 
able. No oneseesthem. Write 
me and | re tell you a true 
story, how I got deaf and how 
1 make you hear, Address Medeated EarOrum 
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THERE is only one really satis- 
factory method of cleaning the 
toilet bowl. Use Sani-Flush. It 
cleans the toilet bowl and hidden, 
unhealthful trap quickly and 
thoroughly. There is nothing else 
that will do the same work so well. 

Sani-Flush removes all marks, 
stains and incrustations. It leaves 
the bowl spotlessly white and 
clean. It destroys all foul odors. 

Simply sprinkle a little Sani- 
Flush into the toilet bowl—follow 
directions on the can—and flush. 
it will not harm plumbing 
connections. 

Always keep a can of Sani- 
Flush handy in the bathroom. 
Buy Sani-Flush at your grocery, 
drug or hardware store, or 
send 25c for a full-size can. 
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This simplified, complete High School 
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| dice and was in the act of tossing them back 
| to the shooter, when his sensitive fingers de- 
| tected a slight variation in the feel of the 
! cubes. 
|or they had been 


| employs him. Either you spend five minutes 


WAY he rushed, heading for Jake Beck- 

ford’s nocturnal shrine, where men paid 

homage to the ivory god of chance, most 
potent of the agencies. 

There was usually a heavy play on Satur- 
day night, and tonight was no exception. 
Jimmy O'Connor tried his best to concentrate 
| his mind on what he was doing, for a dice 


all that a man has of mental alertness. Two 
dice may come up in thirty-six different 
ways, and with a fast pay-off man in charge, 
there is more action to be had on a craps- 
table than in any other form of gambling 

Cool, shirt-sleeved, equipped with a green 
eyeshade and a small bamboo cane, Jimmy 
O'Connor worked mechanically at top speed, 
chanting the litany of the keeper: “All 
r-r-right! The line loses; the field wins. 

.. Comin’ up! You're i 
Five's his point Three to two he 
don’t five He shoots—and out jumps 
the devil! Pass the dice and make your bets. 
All r-r-right, we gof Hands off the table, 
gentlemen—thank you! And he _ shoots 
twelve—a pair of boxcars! Sorry, brother; 
it's a hard life but an honest one! ... . 
The dice pass!” 

All this was purely mechanical. His mind 
was really not on his task. The tumbling 
ivories were transformed into fantastic 
images of Kid Scotty and a girl with gold 
eyes and jade earrings. Two human dice 
falling from the cup of Destiny onto the 
layout of life while an impersonal young 
gamekeeper prepared to pay off! 

Even as early as this, Jimmy O'Connor had 
begun to experience some of the bewilderment 
that must have come to John Alden when 
he first approached Priscilla in behalf of his | 
friend. Jimmy knew many other angles in 
the sporting world, but this was his first 
encounter with that most common of geo- 
metric figures—the eternal triangle. 

At two o’clock in the morning, when play 
was at its height, Jimmy O’Connor’s mind 
suddenly snapped back into alertness. The 
fourth player at his left had made five suc- 
cessive passes and was letting his stake 
“ride.” Fifteen hundred dollars lay on the 
tuble. The young gamekeeper raked in the 





Either they were not the house dice, 
coated with a colorless 
sticky preparation designed to help the player 
make his point. He laid them nonchalantly 

“Just a little superstitious,” he smiled, and 
tossed out a new pair of dice. 

For a few seconds they looked into each 
other’s eyes—Jimmy O’Connor and a spruce 
middle-aged individual known to most of 
the gathering only as “the Flash.” Then the 
latter lowered his eyes, and reached for the 
new dice with nervous hands. On the third 
cast he lost, and without saying a word 
withdrew from the table and sauntered 
toward the street. 


ALF an hour later, as the Flash ap- 

proached the overland ticket-window in 
the Grand Union Terminal, he felt a detain- 
ing hand on his sleeve. 

“Just a minute,” said Jimmy O’Connor. 
“There’s a chop-house around the corner. 
Will you have breakfast with me, or shall I 
give the office to that cop to put the cuffs 
on you?” 

The Flash snarled at him: “What's the 
big idea? Is it a crime to lose dough in 
your joint ?” 

Beckford’s young dice-man looked straight 
into the other’s wavering eyes. “In your 
case, I think it is. Any guy that would cheat 
with dice would also cheat the bank that 


with me, or you spend five years in the pen. 





Take your choice, fella, and make it snappy.” 
-The Flash weakened. White-faced, he ac- | 
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A Free Test 


Of the tooth paste my 
experts make me use 


By Edna Wallace Hopper 


In every beauty factor I am guided by 
the greatest experts I can find. So thou 
sunds of women have asked me to tell 
them what tooth paste. I use. And how 
| gained and kept to my age the pretty 
teeth | show, 

You would not do what I did if I told 
you, I used several kinds of tooth pastes, 
cleansers and polishers. 1 used an anti 
septic mouth wash, also iodine for the 
gums. Twice a day I used magnesia, to 
neutralize the acids which cause tooth 
decay. I used breath purifiers. 

That mednt much time and trouble, but 
it paid. Dentists tell me teeth like mine 
are rarities—glistening, sound and healthy 
ut my age. 


Now all combined 


Last year four great organizatious of 
experts ‘combined to create an ideal type 
of tooth paste. It was designed to do all 
these things at once, with a single ap 
plication. 

It contains 16 ingredients. There are 
cleansers and polishers of the highest 
order. There are four autiseptics, to com 
bat the germs which breed by millions 
in the mouth There is iodine for the 
gums. 

There are magnesia and other antacids, 
to neutralize the acids which cause tooth 
decay. They are supremely important. 
And there are deodorants to insure a 
sweeter, purer breath. 

My advisers tell me that this new-type 
tooth paste gives me all a dozen products 
gave me heretofore. 


Called Quindent 


tooth paste is called 


This new-type 
in one. It is made 


Quiudent, meaning five 
by Quindent Laboratories. All druggists 
how supply it. 

My experts advised me to use it, and 
to use nothing else. And, after long use, 
I advise it to all. 1 cannot conceive of 
anyone using an old-type tooth paste 
when they learn what Quindent means 

The makers of Quindent supply me 
samples. I gladly mail one to anyone 
who asks. It is, beyond question, the 
tooth paste we must all adopt. We who 
seek beautiful teeth. Mail this coupon 
for a sample and my Beauty Book will 
come with it. It will bring you new con- 
ceptions of what a dentifrice should do 


Trial Tube Free 


Edna Wallace Hopper, Q14RB 
536 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago. 
Mail me a test of Quindent. 
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companied his young captor to the restaurant, 
and there learned a more salutary lesson than 
he would ever have received from the jute- 
mill of a penitentiary. Blustering availed 
him nothing; evasion was futile. Jimmy 
O'Connor had the dope on him, and the 
cross-examination was merciless. The Flash 
broke down finally and whimpered, the truth. 
“All right,” said Jimmy, jotting the figures 
on a menu card. “We'll call it six grand to 
be on the safe side. Well, I lose anél you win 
Monday I'll see that your accounts are 
squared.” 
The Flash 
“What ?” 
“Say, listen,’ commanded Jimmy: “There 
are two kinds of people in-this world: square 
and crooked. The first kind are good sports 
—they're always thinking of others; the 
crook is a yellow cur that thinks only of him- 
self and hurts everybody! You lied your 
way into our club, or you'd never have got 
in. You stole dough and lost it. You tried 
to cheat me tonight and failed. You were 
going to duck out, and they'd have eventually 
caught you, and-brought you back. Then 
you'd have squealed, and blamed it all on 
the temptations of a gambling-house. We'd 
have had to shut down. I and a dozen other 
fellows who never cheated in their lives 
would have been out of jobs. That's the 
kind of an angle a fella like you never thinks 


stared at him incredulously 


| of !” 


The Flash hung his head, and there was 
that in his manner that suggested the lesson 
was sinking in. Jimmy eyed him critically. 

“All right,’ he consoled. “We all make 
mistakes once in a while. I made mine by 
not checking up on you when you were first 
introduced. Found out who you were only 
yesterday, and I shouldn't have let you play 
tonight, only I had something else on my 
mind—something—” He lapsed into a 
reverie a moment, and then shook himself 
out of it. 

“Darn near getting the heeby-jeebies my- 
self,” he commented. “Well, that’s all, fella! 
You better send in a letter of resignation 
tomorrow. Get a new job, and help yourself 
If you go square, I'll 


especially in any place where I'm working. 
Understand ?” 

“Yes,” said the Flash slowly, “I understand 
a lot of things now. You're a—sport! I'll 
try to—kiss the flag.” 

“Fair enough,” said Jimmy. “Shake!” 
noon the secretary to Hartley 
president of the Commercial 


N ONDAY 
Darrow, 

Trust Bank, looked up dubiously at a smiling, 

persistent youth in a pin-stripe suit. 


“Mr. Darrow is a busy man,” she de- 
murred, “and his time is very valuable.” 

“I know how it is,” Jimmy assured. “But 
tell him that the paying teller of the Alabama 
All Night Bank wants to see him on a per- 
sonal matter, and if he keeps me waiting 
more than two minutes, it will cost him six 
thousand fish.” 

In less than the specified time President 
Darrow, who had once sold papers on the 
corner where the bank now stood, was re- 
garding his visitor with quizzical eyes. 
“Don’t seem to recall your All Night Bank,” 
he observed. 

“No,” said Jimmy, but 


“probably not; 


| we handle a lot of dough, never make any 


errors, and there isn't any of us under 
bond.” 

He reached into a vest pocket, produced 
a pair of emerald dice set with diamond 
chips, and rolled them on the banker's desk, 
snapping his fingers in approved style. 

Then the paying-teller of the Alabama All 
Night Bank grinned cheerfully—and down 
on the desk he deposited a bundle of cur- 
rency amounting to six thousand dollars. 
President Darrow blinked his eyes. 


“Just by way of correcting a little boek- 
keeping error,” Jimmy. explained. . “One of 
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your employees came to my window by mis- 
take and deposited furids that properly be- 
long to the account mentioned on this slip 
of paper. No harm done, you understand. 
You're shy a clerk, and I'm shy a little 
profit, so we're even-Stephen, and the in- 
terview is over.” 

He reached for his cap. 

“Hold on,” pleaded the president. “I've 
done enough work for today. Let’s go to 
lunch. 1 wonder if Dutch Charley still 
browns ‘em in the pan the way he did twenty 
years ago? Had a wagon on Lower Tenth—” 

“Must be the same guy,” said Jimmy. “I 
know him. If you can stand the flies, let's 
go.” 

Gray-haired banker and youthful dice-man 
lunched side by side at Dutch Charley's 
counter; and Hartley Darrow, who was 
really a very human sort, enjoyed his com- 
panion so thoroughly he was loath to leave 
him. 

“Well, all right, son,” he finally conceded 
smilingly. “I suppose it isn’t exactly ethical 
for me to offer inducements to the trusted 
official of another bank, but if you should of 
your own accord seek different affiliations, I 
think I could find a place for your talents 
Meanwhile, remember me to Jake Beckford 
I haven’t seen the old rascal in years.” 


MALL wonder if Jimmy O'Connor, head 

ing once more for Balboa Park and 
Jeanne Cavanaugh, felt just a little weary. 
In the space of two days life had assumed a 
very complex appearance, even to one thor- 
oughly versed in the law of averages, the 
calculation of chances, and the pay-off prob- 
lems of the dice-table. 

As Pythias he had pledged aid to his 
pal; as John Alden he had come face to 
face with Priscilla; as Beckford’s dice-man 
he had saved his employer from the folly of 
a crook; and finally—as Jimmy O'Connor 
himself—he had been offered an opportunity 
to settle down in a new game, one that suz- 
gested matrimony, a home, an’ everything! 

Sunday afternoon he had tried manfully 
to play the réle of a “booster” in Kid Scotty’s 
game. No youth ever strove to plead the 
cause of a pal with more eloquence and sin- 
cerity; but somehow neither he nor the lady 
in the case had been able to prevent the con- 
versation from gliding into dangerous chan- 
nels. It seemed that they just had to talk 
about themselves. 

Now the same thing happened. He found 
himself tellins Miss Cavanaugh about the 
Flash and how Hartley Darrow had lunched 
with him at Dutch Charley's, and then 
had offered to put him behind a new layout 
He tried to dismiss the matter with a laugh, 
but there was a false note in his humor. 
Jeanne studied him a moment, and then re- 
sumed her dreamy contemplation of a pair 
of sunbonnet babies digging in the sand of 
the Inland Beach. She asked quietly: 

“Why don’t you take that job, Jimmy?” 

“Aw, I dunno,” he answered. “Why don’t 
I do lots of things? Why should a guy shake 
seven when his point is six? It’s just ‘cause 
the dice fall that way; it aint Ais fault. I’m 
booked to go on rolling awhile, I guess. 
Scotty’s the boy that’s got good sense. He 
wants to settle down. He's got the right 
angle on life at last. Lot of good in that 
kid! With the right kind of a girl, he'd 
buckle down and lick the world. Smart as 
a whip! Did I tell you that his old man 
was the best valet on the Bowie 7 He 
could rub two pounds off a jock’ i 

“Yes,” said Jeanne. “You told me e about 
him yesterday.” 

“Well, it’s the truth. And his grandfather 
was in the Civil War. He got a medal for 
bravery, and his great uncle was once the 
mayor of—” 

But Jimmy’s sacrificial effort to do justice 
to the pedigree of his pal- was interrupted 
by-the sputtering roar-of a descending air- 
plane’ that just missed the rooftops of Con- 
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cession Lane, and disappeared behind the 
fence of a landing-field. The megaphoned 
voice of a ticket barker assailed them from 
the distance: 

“Safe and sound and ready to fly again! 
See how Mother Earth looks from the air! 
\ fifteen-minute flight for five dollars! Five 


jollars, and you leave the world behind you! | 
Who’s the next happy couple?” | 


Going up! 

Moved by a common impulse, they looked 
it each other, and in their eyes was the 
call of the centuries: youth, courage, wonder, 
desire—the instinct to go adventuring to- 
ge the r. 


Beckford’s young dice-man reached for his | 


companion’s hand. “Want to fly, Jeanne? 
Want to go up with me?” 

It was as though, in some subtle way, the 
question had brought them to the threshold 
f mateship. They were earthbound, lonely 


nortals, and he had asked her to share the | 
thrills, the joys, the possible dangers of a | 


voyage into a new realm. With scarcely an 
instant’s hesitation she returned the pressure 
f his fingers. 

“W ith you, Jimmy,’ she breathed, 

-yes!’ 

“Come on,” he encouraged; and hand in 


hand they went forward to the Gate of 


\dventure. 


HERE is something deliciously alluring 

and yet terrifying about the Unknown. 
From the moment that Jimmy O'Connor 
took his seat by the side of Jeanne Cava- 
naugh and they settled down in the front 
compartment of the ‘plane, they were like 
two children who had ventured into a 
haunted house, and now were waiting wide- 
eyed for the mystic moment of midnight 

Finally it came with an explosive roar of 
the engine—a tremor through the frame of 
the ship. Bystanders waved their hands 
The pilot, sitting behind his two passengers, 
nodded to the ground crew, and the ‘plane 
ambled awkwardly forward, gathering speed 
as it went. Suddenly the ground forsook 
them; the world on which they had always 
lived and which had seemed so immovable 
and secure was falling from under their feet 
—dropping into the abyss of immeasurable 
space. They were suspended, helpless and 
alone, in a void where Mother Earth had 
been ! 

Jimmy O'Connor was the first to regain 
his composure. He reached for his com- 
panion’s hand and _ smiled _reassuringly. 
Jeanne nodded and drew a little closer 
to his shoulder. The nose of the ‘plane 
was tilted skyward; the winds of heaven 
rushed by; they were climbing toward the 
sun! 

Just how helpless they really were was 
known at the moment only to a group of 
mechanics waving frantic and futile signals 
from the flying-field below. The signals 
went unheeded, and the great ’plane sailed 
on, climbing into the ethereal blue. Every- 
thing seemed all right; yet the dice of Des- 
tiny had scored their “point” on Jimmy 
O'Connor’s layout. 

This was the first day that the aérial con- 
cession had been in operation. The landing- 
field was small; and the pilots, in some 
cases, were having a little difficulty in taking 
off against a wind that blew unsteadily from 
the north. Jimmy had noticed that when the 
ground was falling away the last things that 
dropped from their path were telegraph poles 
supporting a high network of wires. These 
lay just beyond the northern limits of the 
field, and for a breath-taking moment it 
seemed as though the ’plane might not clear 


them. The next instant the ship had appar- | 


ently hurdled the obstacle with the desperate 
lunge of a steeplechase thoroughbred. Jimmy 
had felt a slight jar at the time, but it 
had seemed to be no more than the bumps 
they were now experiencing as the *plane 
rode the unseen billows of the air. But 
presently they found themselves pursued and 
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enrol 


overtaken by another ship that had mounted 
swiftly on their trail. 


The second plane held only a white-faced | 


pilot, who flew within calling distance, shut 
off his engine, and signaled for the other man 
to do likewise. For a moment the two giant 
birds floated on parallel lines, majestically 
serene and silent. 
the other pilot trumpeted his message: 

“You’ve lost your landing gear, Bill! 
Stripped it off on the wires..... No 
wheels! Nothing under you! Crash comin’ 
—understand? .... Boss says make for 
the old field, the mud-flats. More 
room! We'll stake out markers and rig up 
a slide. Better stay up long as you can, 
|and then land between the markers. We'll 
wave you right! Keep cool, Bill—and God’s 
luck !” 


‘plane departed, spiraling 
earthward, and leaving three people 
alone in the sky, helpless and confronted by 
Eternity. The pilot had known such mo- 
ments before, having played hide-and-seek 
many times with Death in the war-clouds 
of France, but to Jimmy O’Connor and the 
golden-eyed goddess of the Balboa Dance- 
hall, it was an incredible revelation, a sudden 
soul-stripped vision of fundamental concepts: 
Life, Death, Love! And of these three, 
Love was the divine fountainhead of the 
| mystic trinity. 
The roar of the motor, as the crippled 
‘plane swung westward and circled slowly | 
over the waiting earth, made speech impos- | 
sible; nor was any needed. The pilot guided 
his ship, studying with straining eyes the 
bronze mud-flats below, where a crowd was 
already gathering, and white flags beginning 
to flutter. 

In the front compartment Jimmy of the 
dice-room took Jeanne of the dance-hail in 
his arms, and in the tingling fierceness of 
his protecting grasp, the girl interpreted and 
acknowledged mutely a sweeter and more 
eloquent message than ever Priscilla received 
from the lips of John Alden 

They were still locked in each other's arms, 
oblivious of aught save each other, when the 
inevitable came. Gradually the ‘plane had 
spiraled lower and lower until its pilot had 
discerned a hastily scraped pathway on the 
dry mud-flats, marked out by fluttering 
handkerchiefs and the overalled figures of 
mechanics. The engine sputtered a moment, 
then died. 

“All right, folks,” 
“Here we go! Keep under cover and hang 
on!” 

The gray-winged craft swooped gracefully, 
rose, swooped again, and then lower still. 
The brown earth rushed to meet it; and with 
the first scraping impact, the sky-traveler 
nosed into the dirt, and turned over with a | 
crash of rending wings and fuselage 

Then, out of darkness and a babbling | 
nightmare of confusion, came returning life 
and daylight. Eager hands relieved him of 
an unconscious figure. Kindly voices called 
to him: 

“Buck up, fella! 
| body’s hurt 


HE second 


You're all right! No- 
Bit shaken up, that’s 
Take it easy, boy! The girl’s 
| only fainted. Here, you better lay down a 
| minute!” 

He found himself kneeling in the mud at 
| the side of Jeanne Cavanaugh, patting her 
| hands, and calling to her to look at him. 
And with the first unfolding of her eyelids, 
their lips met. 

Then the tremulous voice of Kid Scotty 
sounded in Jimmy O’Connor’s ears: 

“Aw, gee, pal—aw, gee! 
thought you was a gonner!” 


Through cupped hands, | 


| 
| 
| 


said a voice behind them. | 


I thought—I | 





The little hustler was standing in the front 


rank of the crowd that was being held back 
by police. By his side stood the bobbed- 
hair, freckled Diana of the shooting gallery. 
There were tears in the eyes of both. 

Kid Scotty 


dodged under a_ blue-coated | 
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fictingin che Ear entirely out ofsight. No wires, n0 
batteries, no head piece. They are Unseen Comforts 
and inexpensive. Write for booklet and sworn 
statement of the inveator who was himself deaf. 


A. O, LEONARD, Inc., Suite 140 70 Sth Ave., New York 
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Selecting the School 


The training, association and 
environment experienced 
during school years lay the 
foundations for success or 
failure in future life. The 
selection of the school best 
suited to develop each indi- 
vidual therefore should be a 
matter of thought and thor- 
ough investigation. This is 
especially true of boarding 
schools which prepare for 
college and for life, but it 
also holds good for schools of 
professional and special 
training. 


We will gladly help you make 
a selection, if you do not find 
a school in pages eight to 
sixteen which seems to meet 
your needs. 








Write giving all necessary 
details, enclose a stamped re- 
turn envelope and address:— 
The Director, Department of Education 
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33 West 42nd Street, New York City 
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irm and rushed at his lord of life. Diana, 
equally defiant of the law, squirmed past 
inother officer, and made for Jeanne Cava- 
naugh, exclaiming: “Lemme take you home, 
feanne! There, there, honey! The show's 
ll over! Don’t cry, dearie! Say, aint any 
of you cops got some hooch on the hip? 
Well, produce it! Scotty, I'm takin’ 
Jeanne home.” 
" “Go ahead, Babe; I'll look after Jimmy. 
ee you later.” 

Two cabs rolled away with the leading 
characters in the little drama, and the audi- 
ence dissolved. 


|‘ was evening in the St. Mark Hotel, 
where Damon and Pythias led a sort of 
Box and Cox existence in a small room on 
the top floor. Jimmy worked nights and 
slept in the daytime; Kid Scotty reversed 
this proceeding. 

Jake Beckford’s young dice-man had re- 
gained mastery of his emotions. The mask 
of the gambler had descended over pale 
features. He looked at the troubled face of 
his pal, and he sensed that Fate had played 

em both an unkind trick. Some one had 
loaded the dice on Jimmy O'Connor. He 
was in love with Kid Scotty’s girl, and 
Scotty was his pal, a boy with no other 
religion or code than the simple formula of 
shooting square with Jimmy O’Connor. The 
latter realized that to betray Kid Scotty 
would be to send the little hustler straight 
to hell. The old protective instinct strength 
ened threefold. Here was the one boy who 
thought Jimmy O'Connor was next to God. 

The elder of the two broke the long strain 
of uncomfortable silence. “Kid, I'm duckin’ 
out tomorrow.” 

“Yeh? What's the trouble?” 

“No trouble,” said Jimmy. “Just figure 
it’s time I was seeing my mother—” 

“Why don’t you send for her and take 
that job old Santa Claus offered you? Jeanne 
thinks it would be the candy.” 

Jimmy shook his head quietly. “No, pal 
—I'm goin’. You stay here and settle down 
You got a good girl picked out, Kid, and 
I think you'll make the grade. Anyway, I've 
beosted the best I could. I—I think a lot 
of you, boy; but I guess we've got to hustle 
single for a little while. It’s the old cross- 
roads.” 

Kid Scotty nodded. “Yeh! An’ I'll in- 
form both parties, I think the world o’ you. 
Never knew how much, till I figured you 
was goin’ to get bumped off today. Dat 
was moider!” 

He hesitated a moment, staring up at the 
ceiling. 

“Jimmy, have I got bum lamps, or did I 
see you kissin’ Jeanne this afternoon, and 
beggin’ her not to die?” 

A crimson flame shot into the pale cheeks 
of the ivory-turner. “Kid, that didn't mean 
a thing. I didn’t know what I was doin’. 
Lost my head for a minute, and kind of for- 
got what it was all about.” 

“Then you aint in love with her your- 
self ?” 

“No!” 

“’Cause if you are, Jimmy—” The light 
of a great sacrifice was in Kid Scotty's eyes. 
“If you are, pal—there’s other dames floating 
around. Don’t you mind me, Jimmy—” 

“No, no, Kid—you’re crazy.” 

“Am, huh? Yeh, I'm foolish like a fox. 
Look me in the eye, and tell me again that 
you aint fell for her.” 

Jimmy O'Connor braced himself as though 
he wee behind his layout, and the dice 
were rolling on the biggest bet of all 

“I don’t—want her!” he lied, but his eyes 
betray ed him, and he had to turn away. Kid 
Scotty’s dark orbs lit suddenly with the fire 
of triumph. A grin wreathed his sharp little 
face. 

“That's too bad,” he lamented. “Well, all 
I got to say is, one of us is a damn’ fool!” 

“Huh ?” 
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SAY “BAYER ASPIRIN”— Genuine 


Unless you see the “Bayer Cross” on tablets, you are not 
getting the genuine Bayer Aspirin proved safe by mil- 
lions and prescribed by physicians over 25 years for 


Headache 
Neuralgia 


Colds 
Pain 


Neuritis 
Toothache 


Lumbago 
Rheumatism 





Accept only ‘“Bayer’’ package 
which contains proven directions. 
Handy “Bayer” boxes of 12 tablets. 


Also bottles of 24 and 100—Druggists. 
__ Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 
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|Appearance 
|" now more than ever 
ithe key-note of suc- 
cess, both in social 
and business life 
Bow-Legged and 
Knock-Kneed men 
and women, both 
young and old, will be 
glad to hear that my 
| new appliance willsuc- 
cessfully straighten, 
within a short time 
bow - leggeciness and 
knock-kneed legs, 
safely, quickly and 


permanently without 
pain, operation or discomfort. Worn at night. My new 
*“Lim-Straitner,’" Model 18, U.S. Patent. is easy to adjust; 
its results will soon save you from further humiliation, and 
improve your personal appearance 100 per cent Model 18 
is not like old-fashioned splints, or braces, with bothersome 
Straps, hard to adjust, but a scientific, modern device of 
proven merit, used and recommended for the last three 
years by physicians everywhere.) 

Write today for particulars, testimonials and my free copy- 
righted physiological and anatomical book, which tells you 
how to correct bow and knock-kneed legs without any ob- 
ligation. Enclose a dime for postage. 


M. TRILETY, SPECIALIST 
1328 W. U. Bldg. Binghamton, N. Y. 

















Free Trial Bottle 


Gray 


- People 


— Learn my story! 


It can’t be told in this small advertisement, so 
I ask you to send for free trial bottle and test 
on a single lock of hair. 

It proves what I did for all gray haired peo- 
ple when I perfected my restorer—to renew 
the color in my own prematurely gray hair. 

The single lock test proves how easy is ap- 
plication, how perfect results. That my re- 
storer is a clear, colorless liquid, clean as 
water. Nothing to wash or rub off. 

Mail coupon for absolutely Free Trial Outfit 

|} and learn my wonderful story and what it 
means to you. If possible, enclose a lock of 
your hair in letter. 


[" ™ “Please print your name and address 
| MARY T. GOLDMAN 1! 
471-M Goldman Bidg., St, Paul, Mian. 

Please send your patented Free Tria! Out- ' 
fit. X shows color of hair. dark 
brown........ medium brown auburn (dark , 

light brown light auburn (light 
red) blonde. 
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DRAWING 


is a Way fo 


FORTUNE 


ALi HAFED, a Persian farmer, sold his acres to go 
out andeseek his fortune. He who bought the farm found 
it contained a diamond mine which made him fabulously 
rich Ali Hafed over!ooked the great opportunity at 
his door to go far afield in search of wealth—which 
illustrates a@ great truth 


Do You Like to Draw? 


If you do, it is almos ertain that you have talent, 
a talent which few po $ Then don’t follow Ali 
Hafed’s example and look far ther for fortune. Develop 
your talent—your fortune lies in your hand! 


Earn $200 to $500 a Month and More 


Present splendid opportunities in the field of illus- 
trating never excelled Publishers buy millions of dol 
lars’ worth of illustrations every year. [Illustrating is 
the highest type of art and it is fascinating as well 
as profitable 

The Federal Course includes illustrating, cartooning, 
lettering, poster designing, window card illustrating, 
etc No one artist is competent to give instruction in 
all these branches That's why the Federal School has 
established its ‘‘Master Course,”’ in which every sub- 
ject is written by a specialist. No other school can 
offer a@ course nearly comparable No other institution 
in the country has such an array of artists as are on 
the Federal Staff. 


Federal Course Gets Results 


Its authors include such nationally known artists as 
Sid Smith, Neysa McMein, Fontaine Fox, Charles 
Livingston Bull, Clare Briggs, Norman Rockwell and 
over fifty others. Exclusive lessons and drawings es 
pecially prepared by them are included in the Federal 
Hiome Study Course They guide you from simple 
sketches to complex illustrations having a high market 
value. 

Mail in the coupon be'ow today and we will send 
you our free il- 
lustrated book 
let, “A Road 
to B igger 
Things 


FEDERAL SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATING, 
1007 Federal School Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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‘actory @ Live --Keeton, Howard, and others, 
never sold Fire Extinguishers before, Our special training 
course starts you on road to success first day. If now em- 
ployed, = can show you howJo make bigs money during 
Bice Pl No Wecessary. Get our new 
Pian--find out ~| to make real money. ee 
going fast--write t (606. 


THE FYR-FYTER CO. Fyr-Fyter-Bldg., Dayton, Ohio 


“Listen,” said Kid Scotty. 


hustlin’ double? You might ’a’ known, 
Jimmy, I wouldn’t go into no game unless 
my pal was steppin’ in too. In other words, 
if you wouldn't fall for a dame, then I 
wouldn't, either.” 

“Why, you poor little dumb fish,” said 
Jimmy O'Connor, “how are you going to 
go fifty-fifty with the same girl?” 

“We can't,” conceded Kid Scotty. “But 
you remember me tellin’ you about the little 


dark-headed jane that was wearing some- | 
body’s chunk o’ ice? I said they was going | 


to pay off as soon as things broke right.” 

“I remember,” said Jimmy. 
it ?” 

“Well, that’s my girl, and I’m the guy that 
give her the diamond, and it aint phony, 
either. We're all set to open our own con- 
cession—bird-cage racket, baby dolls and 
goldfish. Now it’s all off!” 

Jimmy O'Connor stood there, open- 
mouthed and blinking his eyes. Kid Scotty 
was working the dice too fast for Beck- 
ford’s best man. 


‘Scuse me for tryin’ to frame you,” Kid | 
“I can’t get over bein’ 


Scotty apologized. 
a gyp. Figured it out you might fall for 
Jeanne, and then Id be all set with Tilly. 


Them two are like you and me—deuces and | 


aces! We could ‘a’ had a double wedding, 
and there’s one o’ them double houses—Tilly 
knows about it—an-— But what’s the 
use?” he sighed. “If you aint fell for Jeanne, 
even after what happened this afternoon, I 
guess it’s all the Bunker Hill. I'll give Tilly 
the air, and we'll go on about our busi- 
ness— 


Jimmy O’Connor clutched madly at his | 


pal. His gray eyes glittered like stars. 
“Wait a minute,” he pleaded. “Wait a min- 
ute—you got me dizzy. Is this on the level? 
You aint tryin’ to let me down easy? Aint 
coverin’ up the real play? You're sure it’s 
all right if I tell you that I—that I want 
Jeanne? You aint mixed—” 

“I know my own dice, don’t I?” protested 
Kid Scotty. “If Tilly caught me kissin’ 
Jeanne the way you did, she’d bust my nose 
Don’t believe me? Ring her up! The num- 
ber’s on the wall. Jeanne’s probably with 
her, and you can settle it all over the phone.” 


AMON wrinkled his nose triumphantly 
at Pythias. 
the shoulder of his chum. 

“You damn little gyp!” he whispered ten- 
derly. “You're the salt of the earth! What’s 
the use of phoning? Let’s walk over there 
together and clear things up. We'll tzlk 
turkey on the double wedding. You boost 
my game, and I'll boost yours.” 

“Atta ol’ talk,’ Kid Scotty approved. 
“Even-Stephen all the way through!” 





Gerald Beaumont 


What a name to con- 
jure with that is! And 
a finer story than the 
owner of that name has 
written for an early is- 
sue is rarely indeed dis- 
covered by an editor. So 
keep your eye out for— 


“The Comeback 
of Lady Courageous” 











“You didn’t | 
think that I was really going to break with | 
|you, did you? After all these years of 


“What about | 


The latter laid a hand on | 
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Children’s EYES 
Need this Care 


Children’s EYES, even more than 
your own, require daily cleansing. 
Since 1895, careful mothers the 
world over have used Murine 
to keep little EYES clean, bright 
and healthy. 


Murine removes the irritating 
particles rubbed into baby EYES 
by tiny fists. It frees the EYES of 
school children from chalk dust, 
and from foreign matter accumu- 
lated during outdoor play. This 
hygienic lotion contains no bella- 
donnaorotherharmfulingredients, 
Our illustrated books on “Eye Care’ 
or “Eye Beauty’ are FREE on request 
The Murine Company 
Dept. 29, Chicago 
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$150 2 Week! 


Send for this Big, New, 
FREE Auto Book right 





now! Same remarkable 
book has shown hundreds 
the way to amazing money raises, Tl sho: 
you amazing proof of it! Why look here!— 
Jos. Woronecki, Hartford, Conn, was only 
making $21 a week, now he reports $300 in ONE 
week! Find out about Tremendous Opportunities 
for you in World's Biggest Business. See how I 
tran yas right in your own ww I put you @ 
hs Bug Jobs paying up to 010,000 0 feast 

Mine 


CHICAGO MOTOR 

TRArne SOMPORATION 
Succeed ng Chicago Au ato S 

1916 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago, lil. 


. 732 
Send me at once your FREE book, AUTO 
FACTS. Also show me how you give me 4 big 
outfits, without any obligation. 





BITTER APPLES 
(Continued from page 84) 


But the water it will take!” 


I'll drink effervescent water for the rest | 


of the day. It’s all right if you let it stand 
till the gas is all out of it. You can have 
my share of water.” 

Johnny, you are very good. Tea for me, 
and tobacco for you.” Without warning she 
burst into tears and fled toward the lounge 
The dog raced after her. 

Wyncote remained where he was, not with- 
out wisdom. In half an hour or so she'd 
come out of it, a little ashamed but much 
the better for the storm. Nevertheless, there 
was torture in the episode for him. His own 
hope was fair gone, and it was most difficult 
to give her something to lean on, mentally. 
When that smoke had vanished, he had al- 
most discovered to her his despair. 

There might be such a place as hell, but 
he began to have his doubts, considering the 
quantity and quality of the misery poured 
out on earth. Yet out of this earthly hell 
he drew a soothing drop: her hatred of him 
was going the way of the smudge, down the 
horizon. She had called him Johnny 

Did he honestly believe that there would 
be another ship? He made a wild and de- 
spairing gesture toward the south. Why did 
they show up at all, damn them? What a 
useless thing he was, with his notions of 
writing, his head stuffed full of poetry and 
the like, when a little knowledge of mechanics 
might have got them out of this! Boiling 
with rage and despair, he turned into the 
wireless room and tried all the levers again, 
knowing that he would find the machine 
quite as dead as when he had first attacked 
it 

Perhaps there might be some life in the 
radio batteries. Brightened considerably by 
this thought, he hurried down to the dining- 
room and climbed to the little gallery. He 
could work a radio. His fingers trembled as 
he manipulated the machine which had been 
powerful enough to bring music and voices 
three thousand miles. A faint but familiar 
sputter anneunced that there was still life 
in the batteries. All at once he heard a 
clatter which had rhythm; some ship was 
sending a wireless. He lost this, but picked 
up some music so faint that he could not tell 
whether it was a band or a single instrument 

How could he patch this battery to the 
wireless? He couldn't; it was utterly futile 
to think of; he could not create a miracle 





simply by wishing it. Certain rescue under | 


his hand, and he did not know how to call 
for it. Then he broke down and cried, as 
a man cries, from the diaphragm and not 
from the eyes alone. 


\ EANWHILE Belinda had come through 

her phase of it, and rather ashamed of 
her weakness, went in search of him to apolo- 
gize and to promise to buck up. As she was 
passing the lights to the musicians’ gallery, 
she was halted by a queer unbelievable 
sound, the like of which she had never heard 
before—a man sobbing abandonedly. Sob- 
bing, after all those brave words of his 
about a ship coming! She threw convention 
to the winds forever, so far as it related to 
John Wyncote. She was torn and rent by 
the poignancy of the sound. The last human 
being she was ever to see was in agony, and 
she must bring him out of it, restore his 
courage, his confidence in himself, as much 
for her own sake as for his. 

She knelt. “Johnny,” she called, “you 
mustn’t, you mustn't! Do you hear me? 
I'm the only one who has the right to cry. 
Come and tell me what’s happened.” 

He obeyed at once. He came to her, ter- 
ribly ashamed of his weakness. 

“What was it?” 

“I’m a damned fool! I told you how I 
used to cry when mad. I wasn’t crying in 
despair; it was pure rage at my uselessness 


| 
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No layman 
should ever pare a corn 


A corn razor in the hands of a layman is a danger- 
ous instrument. A slip of the blade often means 
infection. And infection many times leads to 
serious results. 

Corn-paring should be done by a skilled chirop- 
odist—never by an amateur. 

The best way to end a corn at home is to use 
Blue=jay. 


7 ry 7 


Blue=jay is, indeed, the sure, safe and easy way to 
end a corn at home. 

A tiny cushion, cool as velvet, fits over the 
corn—relieving the pressure. The pain stops at 
once. Soon the corn goes. 

Blue=jay leaves nothing to guess-work. You do 
not have to decide how much or how little to put 
on. Each downy plaster is a complete standardized 
treatment, with just the right amount of the magic 
medication to end the corn. 


Blue-jay 


THE QUICK AND GENTLE WAY TO END A CORN 


“DON’T SHOUT” 
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We Teach 
COMMERCIAL ART 


Meyer Both Company, 
maintaining the most 
widely known Commercial 
Art Studios in the World, 
offers you a practical training based 
upon 25 years’ success in producin 
over a quarter million commercial 

drawings for leading advertisers. 


Many of the full page illustrations appear- 
ing in leading national magazines are drawn 


by Meyer Both Trained Artists. 


Our graduates are filling attractive positions 
in every section of the country. Home study, 
instruction. 


GET FACTS BEFORE YOU 
ENROLL IN ANY SCHOOL 


Ask the advertising manager of the 
leading newspaper in your locality about 
us. Send 4c in stamps for illustrated 
book telling of the success of our 
students, and the unusual opportu- 
nity for both men and women in 
this attractive profession. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
pitts aap 
Kr 

rite us. 7 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE'S Department of 
Education will help you solve the problem of your 
child's future training—see pages 8-16. 


Gray Hair 


in 15 Minutes 


In THE privacy of their own homes, hundreds 
of thousands of American women are regaining 
the youthful glory of their hair by using INECTO 
RAPID NOTOX. And the success of these is 
guiding thousands more to use this, the one tint 
that is perfectly natural and poseeny safe; 
strictly scientific, conforming with the most ex- 
acting laboratory standards. 

It is specifically guaranteed to impart to gray, 
streaked or faded hair all its former harmonious 
beauty of lustre, of silken texture and shade. Its 
use cannot be detected. Ir is guaranteed perma- 
nent; its color withstands any condition or treat- 
ment that Nature’s will — brushing, rubbing, 
shampooing, sunshine, salt water, es, 
Turkish baths, permanent waving, marcelling and 
curling. It is safe, it cannot injure texture or 
growth; it contains no paraphenylene diamine. 
The ease of application enables anyone to apply 
it with invariable success. 

if you are concerned about your hair, Jeanne Ruere, 
expert of the greatest hair coloring manufacturers in 
the world, is ready to give confidential advice on your 
particular problem. 

Send No Money. 

Merely fill out the coupon below. 
INECTO, Inc -35 W. 46th St., New York 
INECTO, Inc., -35 West 46th St., New York City 
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) There might be some way of connecting the 


radio battery with the wireless, some way 
of letting the world know where we are; and 
I’m as helpless as a baby!” He struck the 
last of the tears from his eyes. “An ordinary 
schoolboy would know the trick.” 

The last man she was ever to see! “Well, 
perhaps the ship will come without the use 
of wireless.” 

“Of course it will; but there might be a 
chance to hurry it up.” 

“Sit down.” 

“What ?” 

“Sit down in that 
“I’m sick of doing nothing, 
I'm going to get the lunch.” 

She pushed him into the chair. “I tell 
you to sit down. —Nanky!” The dog came 
to her, and she put him into Wyncote’s lap. 
She laughed quite honestly, and so did he, 
their angle of vision precisely the same: he 


chair,’ she ordered. 
sick to death. 


| had been demoted peremptorily. 


“All right, Cap’n. Don't cut yourself with 
the can-opener. There’s a can of corned 
beef; open the big end. Better go down 
forward; less sloshing around that way.” 

He did not realize how wise he was to 
give in to her; he simply saw that she was 
determined. Besides, he was still bitterly 
ashamed: he had debased himself in the eye 
of the woman he loved, and he wanted to 
be alone for a spell. There were still a few 
hiccoughs in his throat. 

Belinda, as she entered the lounge, could 
not account for the queer happiness which 
seemed to have suddenly possessed her. She 
was startled to find a tune on her lips. She 
did not know as yet that true happiness, the 
only real happiness, evolves out of service. 


HE pinned up her skirts, took off her 

stockings and put on a pair of canvas 
shoes. She went forward by the port side, 
so he would not see her disorder. It was 
her first adventure below since she had 
made the journeys for clothes.. At first she 
felt like a disembodied spirit as she wan- 
dered about the cook’s galley. Up to this 
moment she had not been able to get the 
picture into her mind; from above it seemed 
that the yacht had simply stopped moving; 
here was every evidence of a wreck. There 
was a stuffy, unpleasant odor, thick, of dead 
water, of rotting rugs and wood and rubber. 

The tray she filled was heavy, and she was 
breathless when she reéntered the lounge. 
She had a notion in her head, come there out 
of something she might have read. They 
should dine, not eat; they should resume 
the amenities and conventions of the dining- 
room. So she dressed in the best she had, 
hastily perhaps, but none the less cunningly. 
Then she stepped to the starboard door. 

“T am going to give you ten minutes to 
dress in,” she announced to Wyncote, who 
stared at her with unbelieving eyes. “Run 
along and get dressed.” 

“All right !”—happily. 
him and play a game like this. 
she wanted. 

What ado pawing over shirts and collars 
and ties with the clumsiest ten fingers that 
ever were! He finally got into a soft white 
shirt and collar and smart twill, and worked 
over his hair conscientiously, and scoured off 
most of the tar stains on his hands, and was 
personable enough for any feminine eye when 
he entered the lounge. 

“Try the caviare,” she said, offering him 
some piccalilli. “You'll find the roast 
pheasant delicious!”—pointing to the corned 
beef. Pleasant foolery that gave him time 
to get a grip on himself. 

“The sole looks good,” he remarked. “The 
sauce seems a little thick.” 

So the meal progressed, larded with pitter- 
patter talk, for all the world as if they were 
lunching together in a Broadway restaurant, 
but all the while each conscious of the grim 
footmen, Irony and Mockery, standing be- 
hind their chairs. 


She couldn’t hate 
Anything 
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"GENUINE s¢0e 
DIAMOND RING 


- 


First quality, 
blue-white diamond 
set in 18 K. white gold 
dise, 3/4 et. size, 18 K 

white gold mounting. 


Ring 
Offer Ever 
Made 


Each of these rings 

is set with guaran- 

teed, perfect cut. 

blue-white, fiery dia- 

mond of first quality; 18 kt 

white gold mountings, hand 

engraved in the very latest 
designs 


Ten Days Free Trial 


¥ Simply send $2.00 and your choice comes 
to you all charges paid. If for any 
reason whatsoever you are not sat- 
isfied at the end of ten days, return 
the diamond ring to us and your 
deposit will be refunded. A legal 
bond as to quality and value accom- 
panies cash, eae. trial pay 





NO RED TAPE—NO DELAY 


Most complete jewelry catalog ever 
published 

of watches, 

diamonds 

and jew- 

elry- ~ 


_ designs 
at lowest prices A 
full year to pay for 
everything you order 
from our two million § 


delier cnack. No. 18 Perfect cut, 


. mond center, four French 
Established 1895 blue sapphires; 18 K 


— eZ 


ROYA 1 DIAMOND & WATCH CO 
170 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


HELP WANTED 
AGENTS WANTED—Something New—Fyr-Fyter sells 
easily. Makes a spectacular demcnstration; car owners 
homes, factories, stores, practically buy on sight. Our 
men make $10 to $50 a day. Exclusive territory to pro- 
ucers If you wish to establish a business of your 
own with unlimited possibilities for making big money, 
write us today. Fyr-Fyter Co., 819 Fyr-Fyter Bidgz., 
Dayton, Ohio. 











Make $100 WEEKLY in spare time. Sell what the 
public wants—long distance radio receiving sets. Two 
sales weekly pays $100 profit. No big investment, no 
canvassing. Sharpe of Colorado made $955 in one month. 
Representatives wanted at once. This plan is sweeping 
the country—write today before your county is gone. 
OZARKA, INC., 
126 West Austin Avenue K, Chicago 


AGENTS: $12.85 Daily—Sworn Proof, Introducing 
New Insured Hosiery for men, women, children. Fall 
and Winter line now ready. 57 styles, 40 colors, silks, 
lisles, cotton. You take orders. We deliver and collect. 
Samples furnished. Spare time will do. Macochee 
Textile Co., Station 15310, Cincinnati, O. 


Everybody needs food. Our plan gives customer better 
quality and lower prices. Representatives wanted. $100 
a week and free automobile. Write quick. American 
Products Co., 4024 American Bldg., Cincinnati, Onio. 


NEW WONDERFUL SELLER. Cost 10c, profit $1.40, 
monogramingautos. Experienceunnecessary. Freesamples. 
WORCESTER MONOGRAMS 
B 133 Worcester, Mass. 


Nothing sells as fast as shoes direct from manu- 
facturer to wearer. Experience or investment unnecessary. 
Mason Shoe Manufacturing Company 
Belmont St. Chippewa Falls, Wis. 





MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
VIOLINS—Deep, Mellow, Soulful—On Credit. Easy 
terms for wonderful instruments. Get details today. 
Gustav A. D, Henning, 2424 Gaylord St., Denver, Colo. 





PATENTS, PATENT ATTORNEYS, ETC. 
INVENTOLRS—Write for our guide book *‘How to Get Your 
Pateut’’ and Evidence of Invention Blank. Send model or 
sketch of invention for Inspection and Instructions Free. 
Terms reasonable. Randolph & Co., Dept. 38, Wash., D. C. 





INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED on cash or royalty 
basis. Patented or unpatented. In business 24 years. 
Complete Write Adam Fisher 
Mfg. Co., Mo. 


facilities. References. 
63 Enright, St. louis, 





PHOTOPLAYS, STORIES, SONGS, POEMS, ETC. 

Songwriters: We will pay $250.00 advance Royalty 
upon publication of songs found suitable. Submit 
manuscripts or write for free booklet. 

Equitable -Musie Co., 1652 Broadway,-New York. 
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These 
Modern 
Girls 


They Have Ideas 
of Their Own, 
Regardless 


Perhaps you think their ideas 
good—perhaps you think them 
bad. Perhaps the girls of today 
don’t know where they’re going, 
but they are certainly on their 
way—somewhere. And it 
doesn’t appear as if they cared 
much, so longas they keep going. 
New York is filled with them, 
living their independent lives 
in studios, kitchenette apart- 
ments and converted lofts. 
Their customs and manners 
would make their grandmothers 
turn over in their graves. 
There’s been a lot written about 
them, but here’s the truth, in 


“Proven 


Pudding’ 


By Samuel 


Merwin 


Mr. Merwin knows them from 
their high heels or sandals to 
the crowns of their bobbed or 
slicked heads, And he tells all 
he knows in this frankest of 
all his novels. Begin it in the 


next—the November—issue of 


The Red Book 
Magazine 


On sale October 12 — at 
all news-stands—25 Cents 


The Consolidated Magazines 
Corporation, Chicago, Illinois. 




















When the queer meal was done, he re- 
membered the treasure he had collected, and 
went for it. He distributed it in neat little 
piles on a table, together with the names of 
those who had once possessed the money 
and trinkets. 

“You can do them up,” he said. “Don’t 
know much about jewels. Have you any 
notion what these will come to?” 

“I should guess about fifty or sixty thou- 
sand. That emerald necklace was Mrs. 
Channing's, and she told me it cost twenty 
thousand in Paris.” 

“Sixty thousand? Wow! That'll take 
some handling to get safely back to the 
States.” 

She knew, however, that the owners would 
never behold these jewels again, and she was 
right. But the manner of the fulfillment of 
this prophecy was going to astonish her 
greatly. 

“Haven't you anything to smoke?” she 
asked irrelevantly. 

“The cigars are in the smoke-room.” 

“Then go and get one. It will help you 
to forget the lack of coffee. I wonder if we 
couldn’t boil some on the alcohol lamp?” 

“Never thought of it! Ill toddle right 
down and get some coffee.” 

But as he reached the starboard door, he 
stopped and craned his neck for a moment, 
then turned and ran back to Belinda. 

“What is it?” she cried, her heart heating 
wildly. 

For answer he caught her by the shoulders 
and propelled her madly to the door; and 
what she saw beyond made her forget his 
grasp, the pain and what might have been 
the distaste of it. And so they stood for 
several minutes, motionless except for the 
quick breathing. 

“A ship!” she whispered. “A ship! God 
forgive me, I wouldn't believe it, I wouldn't 
believe it!” 





She swayed, and but for his unconscious 


grip would have fallen. 
“Belinda—” 
“I'm all right,” 


Chapter Nineteen 


BOUT a mile off the starboard bow was 


aship. She was making headway toward | 


the wreck, but slowly and cautiously feel- 
ing her way. Through the glass Wyncote 
could seeia man in the nest and another 
peering over the cutwater. Across her free- 
board he picked out some dingy white let- 
ters—Bristol. From the look of her scaly 
sides, she was badly in need of paint; but 
to Wyncote no Cunarder could have offered 
more beauty to his eye. He left the bridge, 
crying out to Belinda to pack. 

What excitement and confusion there was: 
of goings and comings, of questions and an- 
swers; of hands unaccountably clumsy; of 
throats stuffy and of eyes constantly blurred! 
They were not going to die terribly; they 
were going back to civilization, to material 
comforts, to crowds. Wyncote knew that he 
was going to stand for hours on some corner 
and watch the familiar human stream flow 
by. 

He was oddly shocked by an unexpected 
thought which accompanied this picture of 
civilization. By an act of God they had been 
thrown together upon a wreck for days; 
and during this time, accountable to God 
alone for their thoughts and actions. Yet 
now he saw that he would have to account 
to the world also, and perform an obnoxious 
ceremony which God did not require but 
which human society did. 

“Belinda, we’re stepping back into the old 
world, where things must be done in a cer- 
tain way.” 

“Yes ?” 

“Will you marry me?” 


she said, wondering why | 
it was that there was no distaste in her for 
those strong young hands of his. 
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“Physical 


Voice Culture” 


It Shows You How 
to Develop a Strong, 
Beautiful Singing Voice. 
Send TODAY for This 


FreeBook 


Read the true stories of men and 
women who have learned from ac- 
tual experience that PHYSICAL 
VOICE CULTURE is the one in- 
fallible, tested, scientific method of 
voice building. Just a few years ago, 
Bert Langtre’s voice was weak, rough 
and harsh. Now he is singing in 
Grand Opera. Many cases like this 
are cited in this remarkable book— 
true stories of men and women who 
reached the goal of their dreams 
merely by taking advantage of the 
chance that is now open to you. 
Find out how you can build a strong, 
beautiful singing or speaking voice 
in a simple, easy, natural way by 
silent physical exercises in the pri- 
vacy of your own home. 


We Guarantee 


100%Improvement 


in Your Voice 


This wonderful, scientific method of voice 
building will improve your voice at least 
100% or every cent of your tuition will be 
returned without question. It is ideally 
adapted to home study. You can continue 
your present occupation while building a 
voice That will compel the admiration of 
your friends and give you unceasing joy 
and satisfaction. 


W rite! 


Send right away for your 5 te 

weit i new HYS) A 
VoIcE CULTURE. Find ou out ) to real- 
ize the amazing possibilities of your sing- 
ing or speaking voice through a silent, 
home study method that has been won- 
derfully successful with thousands of 
students. Write TODAY! 


Perfect Voice Institute 


1922 Sunnyside Avenue, Studio 12-07 Chicago 
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GENUINE GERMAN 
‘‘WETZLAR”’ 
POCKET TELESCOPE 


FULLY 
GUARANTEED 











$1.00 


POSTPAID 


Powerful German Telescope. Brings distant scenes 
before you. Made in the heart of the German 
optical industry. Clear and accurate lenses show 
& brilliant image. For use when hunting, boating, 
automobiling, or on your vacation. Heavy brass 
body with brass slide for focusing Objectives 
are 22 m.m. giving large field of view. A real 
optical instrument with crystal clear ground 
lenses. Size extended, six inches 
Exceedingly favorable rates of exchange make 
possible this surprising offer for a real quality 
telescope. Shipped promptly on receipt of check, 
money order or dollar bill. Place your order at 
once. Cash refund if not satisfactory. 
HENDERSON BROTHERS 
Largest Importers of Field Glasses in America 
95 to 97 Federal Street Boston, Mass. 


' GENTLEMEN 
Enclosed is $1.00. 


' Please send telescope to 
this address 
































PAUL VON 
BOECKMANN 
' 
Author of “Nerve \ 
se and various \ 
* books on 
Heaith, Psychology, 
Breathing, Hygiene 
and kindred sub- 
jects, many of 
which have been 
translated into for- 
eign languages. 


NERVE STRAIN 


E high pressure, mile-a-minute life 
of today, with its mental strain, worry, 
anxiety, grief and trouble, is WRECK- 
ING THE NERVES of mankind. This 
applies especially to the people with 
highly active brains and sensitive nerves. 
Have your Nerves stood the strain? 
Read “Nerve Force,” a 64-page book on 
the care of the nerves. This book is a 
startling revelation to people with sensi 
tive or deranged nerves. It has aided 
many thousands to gain control of their 
nerves and build up their Nerve Force. 
Price 25c postpaid. (Coin or Stamps.) 


What Readers of ‘“‘Nerve Force’’ Say: 


“I have gained 12 pounds since reading your book, and 
I feel so energetic. I had about given up hope of ever 
finding the cause of my low weight.’’ 

A physician says: ‘‘Your book is the most sensible and 
valuable work I have ever read on the prevention of 
neurasthenia. I am recommending your book to my 
patients.’’ 

“Reading your book has stopped that dreadful feeling 
of FEAR which paralyzed my stomach and digestion.’’ 
“Your book did more for me for indigestion than two 
courses in dieting.” 

“The advice given in your book on relaxation and calm- 
ing of nerves has cleared my brain. Before I was half 
dizzy all the time!’ Writeto PAUL VON BOECKMANN, 
Studio 472, 110 W. 40th S8t., New York City. 
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She stepped back. “Marry you? Oh, I} 
see. Because we've been all alone together 
for days? No, Johnny. I’m all alone, and 
what the world says or thinks of me is of 
no importance.” 

“IT could leave you the moment we were 
married, and you could divorce me on the 
grounds of desertion.” 

“No. God knows what our conduct has 
been. Under such conditions I wouldn't 
marry the last man on earth.” And at once 
there was linked to this declaration the 
thought that only an hour gone he had been 
the last man on earth to her. What a sudden 








old world it was, with its shifts, its abrupt 
turns! “No, Johnny.” 

“T had to ask you.” 

“T understand. Think of having a bath 
in fresh water!"’ she exclaimed. 

He pulled at his chin dubiously. “That old | 
hooker doesn’t look like bathtubs; but God 
bless it just the same. But we are friends | 
now, aren't we?” 

“Yes. The madness is gone. I'm sorry 
But you must not return to New York. My 
father’s friends— Theirs is a madness which 
is likely to last.” 

“I’m through with New York. 
some small town and write.” 

“And when you become famous, I'll tell 
people I used to know you.” 

The inference set gloomy foreboding upon 
his brow. When they touched land, that 
would be the end. Well, he could not blame 
her. He was the son of Oliver Wyncote, who 
had driven her father to self-destruction 
Dear God, how sweet and lovely the real 
Belinda was! And he was soon to lose her. 

“T say, better get into some other clothes 
That dress is pretty gay for the bunch I’m 
expecting to lift us off.” 

“T was thinking of that. 
they'll come aboard ?” 

“About an hour.” 

She flew back into the lounge and began 
to change, her thoughts busy with other 
things. She too would never return to New 
York, to Joseph and other memories. She 
would seek a strange city and go on with 
the training of her voice: her soul had come 


back. 


T'll go to 


How long before 


HE Bristol was a sea-wanton, so many 

times bought and sold that she was now 
among the lowest on the sea, taking her 
tithes from evil by-ports, never daring to 
show her face where law and decency abided. 
So it will be seen that Irony and Mockery, 
who fulfill their contracts unalterably, were 
not done with the innocents. From a situa- 
tion terrible but not without nobility, they 
were to be thrust into another as ignoble as 
it was terrible. 

It took time to bring the Bristol to a halt 
and to lower four boats. It was inexplicable 
to Wyncote, but as he peered at the men 
through the glass, he sensed a hidden disaster. 
Perhaps it was Belinda, her loveliness, her 
youth, that aroused this portent of evil. 

“Where's the automatic?” he asked. 

“In my handbag.” 

“Never let it out of your possession.” 


“Why ?” 
precaution. That’s a 


“Just a_ sensible 
tough-looking old hooker. Here’s another 


point. For your own sake I want you to 
agree. For the present you will pose as my 
wife.” 


LAWRENCE PERRY 
The author of ‘‘The Ro- 
mantic Liar’ and ‘For 
the Game's Sake” will 
contribute a splendid foot- 
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Sage Tea Tums 
GrayHair ‘Dark 


Almost everyone knows that Sage Tea and 
Sulphur, properly compounded, brings back 
the natural color and lustre to the hair when 
faded, streaked or gray. Years ago the only 
way to get this mixture was to make it at 
home, which is mussy and troublesome. 
Nowadays we simply ask at any drug store 
for “Wyeth’s Sage and Sulphur Compound.” 
You will get a large.bottle of this old-time 
recipe improved by the addition of other in 
gredients, for only 75 cents. Everybody 
uses this preparation now, because no one 
can possibly tell that you darkened your 
hair, as it does it so naturally and evenly 
You dampen a sponge or soft brush with it 
and draw this through your hair, taking one 
small strand at a time; by morning the gray 
hair disappears, and after another applica- 
tion or two, your hair becomes beautifully 
dark, thick and glossy and you look years 
younger. 


WYETH CHEMICAL CO., Inc. NEW YORK 





LowPrices NoneCanBeat 
—Ramonds et 


Why Pay Full Prices 
Costs Nothing to See 











ball story to an early issue. 
It is to be called— 


“SCRUB MATERIAL” 














When You Are 
In New York 


Let us welcome you to our School De- 
partment office in the Aeolian Building, 
right opposite the Public Library. A Col- 
lege Graduate is in charge who will gladly 


give you information on any school or 
type of school in the United States. This 
service is free for all who are interested 
in schools for themselves or their children. 
Our offices have long been the meeting 
place for parents, boys and girls and 
school heads and we mention it now be- 
cause we have found that some of our 
readers and school friends do not know 
of this service. 

If you are not contemplating a visit to 
New York and have some educational 
problem to solve, we shall be glad to help 
you by letter. Write us full details as to 
age, type of school, location and amount 
of tuition so that our recommendation 
may be fully helpful. Enclose stamped 
return envelope and address:— 


The Director, Department of Education 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
33 West 42nd Street, New York City 
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She stiffened. “Your wife? Why, in 
eaven’s name?” 

As my wife you will be given some kind 

respect. As a single young woman who 

s lived with me on this wreck—” 

I understand,” she interrupted. “But I 
vill not have it. They are human beings, 

d we are unfortunates. They would be 

tting us into the same cabin, and it may 

days before they reach a port.” 

But I can sleep on deck.” 

‘And wouldn’t they think that queer?” 

“I don’t like the looks of these chaps.” 

What, when God sent them to us?” 

God has sent many strange and inexpli- 

ible things to us both. Supposing they put 

1 at one end of the ship and me at the 

ther ?” 

‘Well, well, since it will give you peace 

f mind. But it will be far worse if we are 

ind out. For my part, it sounds like utter 

nsense. 

As the men from the boats climbed aboard, 
there was a furtive eagerness in their actions 
that convinced Wyncote that his doubts were 

istified 

Belinda drew close to him, her shoulder 
pressing his. Never had she seen so many 

ean faces in a single group of men. 
She saw the wisdom of pretending to be 
Wyncote’s wife. She was still wandering in 
2 maze of perplexities. She was to pretend 
to be the wife of the man she had sworn 
to crucify! 

Only one man of the crew had a human 
look in his eyes—a colossus of an Irishman, 
with brick-red hair. His glance as it met 
Wyncote’s and Belinda’s was humorous. 
ly VinensLy the skipper of the Bristol 

had come with his crew, for a squat, 
powerful man of the gorilla type began to 
give orders, and the men scurried into the 
deckhouses and down below. In parenthesis, 
the Bristol boats eventually carried off 
twenty loads of loot, including all the wines 
and liquors in the bar. 

“Jus’ you two, huh?” said the skipper, | 
approaching. His presence was strong with | 
the odor of gin. His black eyes, restless and | 
shiny like a rat’s, ran over Belinda’s body— | 
every pretty woman has at some time or 
other seen that look. “We hunted for you | 
on the south reef. The reckonin’ we got | 
wasn’t correct.” Not a word that he was 
glad to save them. | 

“The others made land?” cried Belinda. 

“Ve-ah.” 

“Did they report us?” asked Wyncote, 
wanting to kill the man for that look. 

“They thought you’d gone down. I was 
makin’ this way, an’ thought I’d have a| 
squint. Wife?” 

“Yes. What port are you making?” 

The skipper grinned. “We got some copra 
to pick up; then we drop down to Tahiti. 
Git your dunnage an’ pile into the longboat. 
But no dog.” 

“What?” cried Wyncote. 

“No dog.” 

“Oh, you can’t mean that!” said Belinda, 
horrified. “It wouldn’t be human to let the 
little thing die alone here, of thirst and 
starvation !” 

“Dogs. is bad luck to me. - But a pretty 
woman can git most anything out o’ me. 
Take the pup, but keep him out o’ sight. 
None o’ the men like dogs.” 

He had had not the least intention of 
marooning Nanky. Simply, he wanted Be- 
linda to plead, so that he could appear mag- 
nanimous. 

“Mike! Mike!” he called. The big red- 
headed Irishman appeared at the lounge door. 
“Git these folks over, an’ then come back. 
They’s a lot o’ stuff to haul.” 

“You bet!” said Mike, hastily buttoning his 
shirt, which bulged oddly above his waist- 
band. “All lawful, Cap’n; she’s abandoned. 
A blow, an’ she'll go to pieces like a wet 








biscuit. All aboard, you folks!” 
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uppose_ You— 
suddenly appeared in a hoop skirt | 


By ETHEL K. BANNISTER, Graduate Nurse 


What a flurry you would cause! 


But of course you wouldn’t do it—hoopskirts are so grotesque and old-fashioned! 


Yet, it is amazing how many women carry into life hoopskirt ideas—through no 
fault of their own. Custom, tradition, prejudice and prudishness have shut out 
from them knowledge and light indispensable to their health, happiness and charm. 


Take feminine hygiene and personal 
daintiness. Foremost gynecologistspoint 
out relentlessly the need for revealment 
to women of effective, hygienic means 
of preserving internal health. Ignorance 
of method is predominantly the cause 
of many ailments peculiar to women 
and periodic distress. 


Internal membranes lie in a series of 
folds. And within, or between these 
folds lurks ill health. For here harm- 
ful bacteria and germs usually find lodg- 
ment. Ordinary cleansing methods, irre- 
spective of the antiseptic employed, can 
not reach them. But the Marvel, or 
Whirling Spray, can . . . it dilates the 
folds by its whirling action, and flushes 


them thoroughly. It cleanses and anti- 
septicizes every membrane surface. It 
urifies. It dislodges and kills militant 
acteria. It is, in truth, a fountain of 


health. 
—But Send for Booklet 


Read the virile and forceful facts on 
feminine hygiene as set forth bya promi- 
nent physician. These are available ina 
booklet which we have printed. A copy 
will come to you on receipt of the signed 
coupon below in a sccial correspon- 
dence envelope. 


THE MARVEL COMPANY 


New Haven, Conn. 





MA 


HYGIENIC &| "i 


+b 


sign 
and send 


coupon 
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Vanitie of Vanities 
Thy Name is Norida! 


OW the heart of the modern 

girl thrills to this wonderful 
Vanitie! No more gritty cake 
powder—just that fragrant, 
downy loose powder that you 
can carry in a Norida Vanitie 
without spilling. Now you can 
be radiant and charming always 
—carry a Norida with you every- 
where—just right to slip in your 
purse, exquisitely engraved, gilt or sil- 
ver, and filled with Fleur Sauvage ( Wild- 


flower) Poudre. Refill it yourself with 
your own Favorite Loose Powder. 


Worth many times its cost. Buy one 
at any toilet goods counter. If your 
dealer can’t supply you, order direct 
from Norida Parfumerie, 630 South 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


Double 
‘owder and 
Rouge, $2 


Single. 
Powder only 
$1.50 
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“Vanitie » 


or Loo se Powder 








Midnight Eyes 


fascinate the imagination because of 
their luxuriant sweep of shadowy 
lashes. Darken your lashes with 

jinx to give your eyes magnetic 
lustre. Winx is a harmless water- 
proof liquid that makes the lashes 
seem much longer and heavier. It 
dries at once and lasts for days 


WINX’ 


Waterproof 


Winz, black or brown, 
75c. ‘At drug, depart- 
ment stores or by mail 
Send 12c for sample. 


ROSS COMPANY 
236 W. 18th St., New York 





Brings You 


! ’ 
this Genuine 


A few cents aday will pay 
for this handsome ring. 
Simply send $2 to us 


Guarantee 
Absolute satisfac- 
tion; if you don’t 
agree this ring is an 
amazing in, 

we will refund your 
money. If satisfied, 
a tt in 10 ae 


tyie \ 
hits eldha hand en- 
pierced ring 
3 the blue white, perfect 
¢ diamond extra brilliance 








rer} Sane Co. 


6 AIDEN LANE NEW YORK 


It struck Wyncote that the skipper hadn't 
expected to find anyone alive, and that the 
man’s hesitance in giving the exact source 
of his information had _ suspicious color. 
Still, there was nothing out of the way so 
far, except the shameful look. Till he got 
his bearings, he determined to overlook some 
things; it wouldn't pay to fly off the handle 
without grave provocation. He had no re- 
gret in leaving the wreck. To have remained 
would shortly have resulted in death by 
thirst. Yonder tramp would eventually land 
them somewhere; but he must not yell if 
his feet were metaphorically trodden on in 
the meantime. Evidently God wasn’t through 
with them. His soul was mixed with bitter 
ness as he preceded Belinda down the pilot's 
ladder to the boat. 

“Put some stuff in it,” said the Irishman, 
who was known as Red Mike. “We want 
to clear out by sundown.” 

“Sure,” replied one of the men 

“Say ‘sir,’ ye scut!” 

The man laughed. “Sir!” 

This little episode depressed Wyncote 
There would be a lack of discipline on the 
| Bristol. 

“That’s a good dog,” said Red Mike, as 
the men put their backs to the oars. 

“You like dogs?” asked Belinda. 

“Ve-ah. I was a kennel man before I— 
| went to sea. Monkeys an’ parrots an’ cats 
| go, but somehow a dog aint got no place at 
}sea, mum. I wouldn't let him run loose.” 

“How did you learn about us?” asked 
| Wyncote. 

“We jus’ heard. But till we sighted you 
aboard, we didn’t know nobody was alive. 
You’re in luck. You're way out o’ the sea- 
lanes, an’ jus’ chance brought us here. 
Wrecks are good pickin’s sometimes.” 

“He's got the jewels!"’ whispered Belinda 

Which put into Wyncote’s head a notion 
which eventually saved them from death or 
worse. 


at the oars 
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HE Bristol had but one deckhouse, which 

ran from amidship to well forward: 
bridge and wheelhouse, chart-room, officers’ 
quarters and cook's galley. The engine- 
room ladders were between the chart- 
room and the officers’ quarters. The crew 
bunked in the forepeak. There were no 
cabins below-deck. The steamer had been 
built to carry cargo, not passengers. 

No one spoke again till Red Mike helped 
Belinda and Wyncote over the rail. 

“The empty cabin next to the Cap’n’s will 
be yours. Aint very tidy, but it’s the best 
we can give you. You'll eat with me an’ 
the Cap'n in the chart-room. Im _first- 
officer. Young feller, come here a minute.” 
Red Mike drew Wyncote aside. “Tell your 
wife to keep inside as much as possible. Not 
much discipline left. We're carryin’ a cargo 
o’ gin, an’ some of it’s been broached. See?” 

“Thank you.” 

“Well, folks as like dogs are all right with 
me.” 

Inside the cabin, Belinda sat down wearily 
on the bunk, and Wyncote took the camp- 
stool. 

“It’s 
he said. 

“He has the jewels inside his shirt,” 
pered Belinda. 

“I'll come around to that.” 

“Johnny, I was never really afraid on the 
wreck; but I am now. The man they call 
the Captain—” 

He interrupted her. “Can you make a 
place for the automatic in your dress some- 
where? They may start pawing over our 
things, and they mustn't know you’re armed 
Do you think you could shoot if you had 
to?” 

“Ves—if I had to 
we've been through.” 

“But here’s the ship, old girl, 
ship. The rest of it'll come.” 

At sundown they viewed for the last time 


a great world if you don’t weaken,” 
“That big Irishman is friendly.” 
whis- 


But it’s hard, after all 


here’s the 
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Richard Washburn Child 


the name of Mr. 
of short fiction of ingenuity and charm was well known 
to readers of this magazine from constant appearance in 
came Mr. 
President Harding as United States Ambassador to Italy, 
and for a space, authorship gave 
now that Mr. Child is back in America, he has turned 
again to his first, and really lasting love—the short story. 
Among the best of the tales that he has recently written 
is the one planned for early publication in this magazine. 
Curiously enough, in view of its author's 
study of the causes of the present “crime wave,” 
story deals with a certain sort of crime and the methods 
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what had once been a gay and proud thing 
of the seas, The Four Winds. They directed 
their gaze upon her, their mental pictures 


the same but looked at from opposite points. | 
Presently the swift southern night stepped | 


between, and the Captain called to them 
it grub was ready. 


There was an unreality about that meal | 


Belinda, who could not keep her eyes off 
he gross face of the Captain. In the wine- 
slored darkness of the chart-room the man 

iked like some gigantic poisonous toad out 

a nightmare. He was polite enough, but 
nstantly referred to his amiability toward 

the fairer sex and how they could wrap him 
round their pretty fingers without half try- 
Occasionally Red Mike swung in with 
irrelevant phrase, verbally jolting the 
Captain off his course from time to time 


Belinda could see that the man did not | 


relish these interruptions, but for some 
reason did not show his resentment openly 
He had a bottle of gin beside his elbow, but 
lrank sparingly tonight. He did not wish 
o seare this pretty bird just then by letting 
er see the quality of his appetite. 


HE psychology of the situation reacted 

upon Belinda and Wyncote in an aston- 
ishing way. They were now together, men- 
tally and bodily, which they had not been 
and would never have been if rescued by 
some reputable ship. She would have immedi- 
ately buckled on her reservations, and these 
would have been visible to his eye, and the 
chasm would have become permanent. He 
would not have blamed her for this attitude; 
he would have blamed his run of bad luck in 
falling in love with her, his hereditary enemy. 
There was now no past, only a present, made 
sinister by what they saw and imagined. 

“Breakfast at seven,” said the Captain. 
“If you want anythin’ between times, I’m 
on the bridge.” 

All four of them filed out of the chart- 
house, Belinda going directly to the cabin 
allotted to her and Wyncote. As they passed 
Red Mike, Wyncote touched him on the arm, 
indicating that he wanted speech. Red Mike 
led him to the stern. 

“Tl make a bargain with you,” began 
Wyncote. 

“Shoot.” 

“You picked up a fortune in jewels and 
money this afternoon. If I spread that 
about, what will happen?” 

“You got nerve,” said the giant. “But I 
getcha. What d’you want to keep your 
mouth shut? I could throw you overboard, 
but I aint that kind.” 

“The gig. Provision”* her and lend a sail. 
When we get somewhere near land, lower 
us. Compass and chart too.” 

“That goes. Your girl don’t cotton to the 
Cap'n.” 

“No.” 

“Well, you’ve got the dope on him. We’re 
a tough lot; but we wouldn’t be half so 
rotten if it wasn’t for the gin. That’s our 
main business, totin’ ol’ square-face to na- 
tives, an’ the British don’t like us a little 
bit. Tell your woman to keep mum. If it 
gits out I got jools, there'll be hell to pay. 
Divided by sixteen, they wont be any haul. 
I was a white man oncet, an’ I’m gittin’ out 
o this. Glad to see you go. Women is hell 
on a hooker like this’n. I’m tellin’ you, that 
knows. Tomorrow you peek under the gig’s 
canvas, an’ you'll find water an’ rations for 
a week, sail, compass an’ chart. But play 
straight.” 

“T will.” 

“The Cap’n is a hooch-hound, but he 
knows every bottom three thousand miles 
around. I’m the real skipper, but he don’t 
know it. The damn sot thinks he’s a lady- 
killer. You an’ your wife kin’ o’ make be- 
lieve you don’t understan’ his gab—kin’ 0’ 
bow off. See? If he lays a hand on her, 
tell me. Don’t try nothin’ yourself. I’m 
the on’y man ’at can handle him; an’ that 





By Exten J. Buckianp, Graduate Nurse 


N the grand foyer of the Metropolitan 
Opera, at the Ritz in New York, the 
Savoy in London . .. pick ten women at ran- 
dom anywhere, and if you could ask them 
. eight would tell you that they employ 
this new way in personal hygiene. 


The modern woman lives every day of her 
life ... unhandicapped. The uncertainty of the 
old-time sanitary pad has been supplanted 
with scientific security by a new way, differ- 
ent from any you have ever known. 

This new way embodies three factors of 
importance ... plus many others. 

It absorbs 16 times its own weight in mois- 
ture. Five times that of the ordinary cotton pad. 

It does away with the uncertainty of make- 
shift ways. 

It is as easily disposed of as a piece of 
tissue. No laundry. 

It is deodorized—an all-important advantage. 


What it is 
It is called Kotex, and is made of super- 
absorbent Cellucotton. 

Use it for your health’s sake. 60% of many 
ills, common to women, are traced by many 
authorities to the use of unsanitary ways... 
and 80% of the charm that’s today expected 
of women at all times! 

It will make a great difference in your life. 

It will bring you a feeling of security, of 
immaculacy that is positive. No other method 
again will ever satisfy. 

Obtain Kotex today at any department or 
drug store,* in sanitary packages of 12, in 
two sizes: the Regular, and Kotex-Super 
(extra thick). You ask for them without hesi- 
tancy simply by saying “Kotex.” 


CELLUCOTTON PRODUCTS CO., 166 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


KOTEX 


PROTECTS—DEODORIZES 


* Supplied also in personal service cabinets in 
women’s rest-rooms by The West Disinfecting Co. 
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Have These Women Solved 
a Hygienic Problem 


that still remains a serious one to you? 





8 in every 10 women in 
the better walks of life 
have adopted this NEW 


way in personal hygiene 











You'll appreciate these 3 factors 


sorbs 16 times its own weight 
in moisture; 5 times that of 
the ordinary cotton pad, and 
it deodorizes, thus assuring 
double protection. 


ng 


T) Utter protection — Kotex ab- 


No laundry. As easy to dis- 

(2) pove of as a piece of tissue— 
thus ending the trying prob- 
lem of disposal, 


Easy to buy anywhere.* Many 

3 stores keep them ready- 
wrapped — heip yourself, pay 
the clerk, that is all. 


Kotex Regular: 65¢ 
Kotex-Super: 90c 
Per Dozen 
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“He deposits $500 


a month” 


S*QEE that man at the receiving teller’s window? 

That’s ‘Billy’ King, Sales Manager for The 
Browning Company. Every month he comes in and 
deposits $500. 

“Three years ago he started at Browning’s at $25 
a week. Married, had one child, couldn’t save a 
cent. One day he came in here desperate—wanted to 
borrow a hundred dollars—wife was sick. 

“TI said, ‘Billy, I’m going to give you something 
worth more than a loan—some good advice—and if 
you'll follow it I’ll let you have the hundred too. 
Take up a course with the International Correspon- 
dence Schools and’ put in some of your evenings get- 
ting special training. The schools will do wonders for 
you, I know. We've got several I. C. S. men right 
here in the bank.’ 

“That very night Billy wrote to Scranton, and a 
few days later he had started studying at home. 
Why, in a few months he had doubled his salary! 
Next thing I knew he was put in charge of his de- 
partment and two months ago they made him Sales 
Manager. It just shows what a man can do in a 
little spare time.” 
* * 

Employers are begging for men with ambition—men 
who really want to get ahead in the world and are will- 
ing to prove it by training themselves in spare time to do 
some one thing well. 

Prove that you are that kind of man! The Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools are ready and anxious to 
help you prepare for something better if you will only 
make the start. Do it now! At least find out what the 
1. Cc. S. can do for you. 


Mail the coupon for Free Booklet 
NTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 3416-D, Scranton, Penna. 
Oldest and largest correspondence schoools in the world 
Without cost, please tell me how I can qualify for the 
position or in the subject before which I have marked an X: 
BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 
OM Business Management C) Salesmanship 
Cj Industrial Management L Advertising 
O)Personnel Organization (Better Letters 
C) Traffic Management L)Show Card Lettering 
(} Business Law C)Stenography and Typing 
[) Banking and Banking Law C)Business English 
[ Accountancy (including C.P.A.)() Civil Service 
Hea’ Cost Accounting Hace Mail Clerk 


Bookkeeping Common School Subjects 
Private Secretary High School Subjects 
Spanish 0 French Illustrating 
TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 
(Electrical Engineering Architect 
Electric Lighting jArchitects’ Blueprints 
Mechanical Engineer Contractor and Builder 
Mechanical Draftsman Architectural Draftsman 
() Machine Shop Practice Conerete Builder 
C) Railroad Positions Structural Engineer 
C)Gas Engine Operating Chemistry () Pharmacy 
Civil Engineer Automobile Work 
Surveying and Mappin es 
; detaiture PMtint Agriculture and Poultry 


Airplane Engin 
Metallurgy ©) Mining 
— 0 Mathematies 


Steam Engineering () Radio 


Name 
- -25 

Street 6-26 

Address - 


City 


Occupation 
if pee reside in Canada, send this coupon to the Interna- 


tional Correspondence Schools Canadian Limited, Montreal 


n 
Ei 


NO) AN (O10) 

Dpotert E Pinkerton 
because----it is wonderful 
adventure stuff---in the far 
North woods-----among the 
big trees----on the lost lakes 
-- Swift moving plot---- every 


page interests. 
At Rookstores $ 20° 








aint ‘cause I’m stronger, but ‘cause I don’t 
swill gin reg'lar. Keep the dog where Rat 
can't see him.” 

“Which is Rat?” 

“The pug with the tin ear. 
nut, an’ likes to torture animals. 
a husky-lookin’ kid.” 


He’s a tough 
But you're 


YNCOTE returned to the cabin and 
knocked. 

“Who is it?” 

“Johnny.” 

The key turned; the door opened, and he 
stepped inside. He told his story in a 
whisper. 

“I'd be less afraid that way,” she said 
“I feel unclean—the way that beast looks 
at me.” 

“Sh! Not so loud. 
absolutely necessary 
cabin.” 

“I understand. I am in your hands, 
Johnny. Queer, isn't it? You could crucify 
me if you wanted to, make me die a little 
at a time.” 

“None of that. Curl up and go to sleep.” 

She took the pillow-case off the pillow and 
turned it inside out. She knew that she 
would not sleep this night, for the thought 
that recently some drunken beast had oc- 
cupied the bunk. 

Stoically Wyncote made a pillow out of 
the camp-stool and stretched himself before 
the door. In less than ten minutes he was 
sound asleep. Belinda stared at him mood- 
ily. Well, after all, why shouldn’t he sleep? 
He had only his life to lose, nothing more 
than that. She curled up in a corner of 
the disreputable bunk, propping her shoul- 
ders with the pillow, and slept till she was 
awakened by a knock on the door. 

“Breakfast!” called Wyncote. 

“In a minute.” 

“Everything's in the gig,” he whispered as 
she came out. 

The day passed uneventfully. Again Wyn- 
cote slept on the floor of the cabin and 
Belinda curled herself in a corner of the 
bunk. Their confidence began to return, and 
Wyncote laid the calm at Red Mike's door. 
Thus three tense days passed. Early in the 
morning and late in the afternoon Belinda 
took her airing, guarded by Wyncote, and 
gave the little dog his exercise, never letting 
him off the leash. 

On the morning of the fourth day they en- 
tered the chart-room rather blithely. The 
Captain rose and made an elaborate gesture. 
Red Mike was missing. The Captain reeked 
with the odor of gin. By the side of his 
plate was a stack of letters and documents 
and folded charts, plainly loot from The 
Four Winds. 

“Well, you're rescued,” he said. “That’s 
the way with me: always around when a 
pretty woman needs a hand. Married, huh?” 
He laughed and wagged a dirty pudgy finger 
at Belinda, to whom his good humor was 
more terrifying than his dour. “Well, it’s 
all in the sailin’ game.” 

He selected from the pile of letters a 
folded pale greenish-blue parchment and 
slowly spread it out, as if it were some- 
thing highly delectable. 

“*Tohn Carey,’” he read, “ ‘American cit- 
izen, white, unmarried’—so forth an’ so on. 
Sometimes you -don’t git by with it. You 
said vour name was Carey.” 

Wyncote became stone-cold with fear. His 
blood began to trumpet in his ears. What 
the Captain held in his hand was a passport. 


_ I'm sorry, but it is 
for us to share this 


Chapter Twenty 
ELINDA sat perfectly still; but there 
was that in her gray eyes which should 


| have warned the Captain. 


But frequent potions had dulled his percep- 
tions. Through the lenses of his Gargan- 
tuan humor he saw a young woman, comely 
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beyond any other he had seen, and a young 
man whom he could heave overboara, 
should that be necessary, and the world be 
none the wiser. The law read that a wife 
could not testify against her husband. 
Laughter rumbled in him. 

“Married, huh ?” 

“It was to save her what embarrassment 
I could,” blundered Wyncote, who should 
have waited for the Captain to expose his 
hand. But he was stupefied, numbed by the 
knowledge that in trying to protect Belinda 
he had probably destroyed them both. 

“That’s the best I ever heard!” The Cap- 
tain held his sides. “But I aint got no 
grudge. It puts things in a different light, 
though. You lied tome. You young bloods!” 

“I can die,” said Belinda. 

The Captain stared at her uncomprehend- 
ingly. “Huh?” 

“I can die.” 

“Why? Aint I a man?” 

“You look like one,” said Wyncote, “but 
I guess that’s as far as it goes. We are two 
unfortunates, and you haven’t humanity 
enough to grasp it. I’m not afraid of you 
If you lay a hand—” 

“On your woman, you'll kill me? An’ all 
the while I was thinkin’ of a sea-marriage!" 
—reproachfully. The Captain wiped his 
bloodshot eyes. 

“A sea-marriage ?” 
up in the victim. 

“Sure. I got a man who can spout the 
Bible to beat hell. Good a splice as any 
I'm a liberal man, ready to forget the past.” 

“If you lay a hand on her, I'll kill you,” 
Wyncote declared, the Berserker in him sit- 
ting up. 

“Meanin’ me?” 

“Meaning you.” To kill the beast! 

The Captain pushed aside the pile of pa- 
pers, revealing that his sense of humor was 
no stronger than his sense of caution. He 
laid his hand on the revolver. 

“Rat!” he bellowed. 

The door opened, and the sailor with the 
mutilated ear stepped in, grinning in such 
a manner as to convince Wyncote that the 
rogue was in the Captain's confidence. 

“Search him,” was the order. 

The searching was done without objec- 
tion on Wyncote’s part. So long as no 
one touched Belinda, personal insult was 
negligible. Rat stepped back. 

“Look at ‘em, Rat: aint they the innocent 
lambs? Said they was married, an’ they 
aint. Rat, you don’t know how damn 
wicked this world is.” 

“No sir. I’ve heerd folks tell.” 

“Speak to Lenny; tell him we're to have 
a weddin’, Sunday.” 

“Yes sir.” Rat departed. 

“Well, what'll you kill me with?” 

Wyncote did not answer, for Belinda had 
laid her cold little hand upon his. 

“Did you have a mother?” she asked of 
the Captain. 

“Sure. Where'd you think I come from 
—a incubator?” The Captain leered at Be- 
linda. “You oughta be damn grateful. Aint 
I offerin’ you my name?” 


A spark of hope flared 


ELINDA’S face was expressionless; but 

Wyncote rose out of his chair, the veins 

in his throat swollen. What his intention was 

and what would have been the result of its 

execution remains unknown. The door 
opened and a sailor stuck in his head. 

“Steamer off the starboard bow!” 

The Captain caught up the revolver and 
lumbered forth, venomous for having been 
disturbed in his play. 

“God doesn’t seem to remember us,” 
Belinda. 

“I’m sorry; but I thought I was doing for 
the best.” 

“It wouldn’t have mattered, Johnny. 
Married or single, I should have been the 
same to that beast. But don’t worry; he'll 
never lay a hand on me. I can die.” 


said 
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KELLY BALLOON 


A TRUE LOW PRESSURE TIRE WITH KELLY 
MILEAGE BUILT INTO IT.: » » THERE IN 
ELEVEN WORDS IS THE WHOLE STORY OF 
“THE BEST TIRE KELLY EVER BUILT 
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Yardleys 


Old English 
Lavender Soap 


THE LUXURY SOAP OF THE WORLD 


Associated through the Cen- 
turies with beautiful things. 
Luxuriously perfumed, delight- 
fully en | and preferred 
by women who can command 
the best. 
35c the Large Tablet. $1.00 the Box of Three 
Obtainable at all Good Stores 
YARDLEY 
8 New Bond St., London 
New York: 15-19 Madison Sq. N. 
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Something NEW 
for BOBBED HAIR 


There is a tremendous difference in bobs. Some 
are wonderfully attractive and becoming, while 
others, well — which kind is yours ? 

I wish you could picture the becoming kind I 
have in mind — the sort that makes men turn to 
admire. I can’t tell you what the color is, but 
it’s full of those tiny dancing lights that somehow 
suggest auburn, yet which are really no more ac- 
tual color than sunlightis. It’s only when the head 
is moved that you catch the auburn suggestion— 
the fleeting glint of gold. 

You have no idea how much your bob can be 
improved with the “tiny tint” Golden Glint 
Shampoo will give it. If you want a bob like that 
I have in mind, buy a package and see for your- 
self. Atall drug stores, or send 25¢ direct to 
J.W. Kost Co., 672 Rainier Ave., Seattle, Wn. 


Golden Glint 


SHAMPOO 


‘ 





“Behind me, after I'm done in. And I 
| want you to know that my last thought 
will be of you. But while there’s life there’s 
| hope. There’s another ship somewhere 
| about.” 

“Johnny, if we ever get out of this, I 
| know just what kind of stories you'll write. 
| They'll all have happy endings. Don’t weaken 
yourself by any thought of me. It’s my 
fault that brought us here.” 

“I'd have done the same, had 
through what you did,” he replied. 
sure twisted things for us.” 

“And the devil put a knot in both ends.” 
“You don’t hate me?” 

“No, Johnny.” A wistful smile. 

Red Mike burst in. “What's been goin’ 
on?” 

“Will that boat be a British gunboat ?” 
“No. Her stack aint slanted naval. I'll 
git his nibs soused by night, an’ in the 
mornin’ I'll git you off.” 

“Some day you'll ask a favor of God, 
and you wont be denied,” said Belinda. 

“Hell!” said Red Mike, grinning. “What 
I'm thinkin’ of is my neck an’ my loot. I 
never want no woman aboard. Good or 
bad, they always raise hell. In gittin’ you 
off, I’m thinkin’ 0’ Number One. Now, what 
happened ?” 

Wyncote told him: 

“What the hell did you make such a crack 
for? If you'd ‘a’ told the truth, I’d ’a’ got 
you to shore before we peddled gin. An’ 
now the men’ll think you're both on the 
| loose.” 

“Couldn't this strange ship be hailed and 
made to take us off?” 

“No. We aint speakin’ no strangers,” said 
Red Mike grimly. “She'd report our where- 
abouts. No, nothin’ doin’ that way. But 
tomorrah I'll set you down within sixty 
miles o’ land. There'll be wind, an’ you 
can make the island in eight or nine hours. 
I aint movin’ a hand further. Take it or 
leave it.” 

“We'll take it, and thank God for the 
| chance,” said Wyncote. “But if the Cap- 
tain lays a hand on Miss White, I'll kill 
him.” 

“Call me first. 
So long.” 

When he was gone, Belinda said: “There's 
something more than gin-running back of 
this fear of meeting ships. They may have 
|run away with this boat; they may have 
| killed some one.” 
| “Suppose we go on deck? This room 
| still has the stench of that man 
| What was that ?” 
| It was a sharp animal cry. 
| “Nanky!” said Belinda, agonized by a 


| thought. 


I gone 
“God 





Keep the girl in her cabin. 


\ YNCOTE flew to the door and out. 
The picture he saw turned loose the 
| smoldering Berserker. Rat had Nanky by 
| the hindlegs and was swinging the screaming 
| dog as an athlete would swing an Indian- 
club. At any moment the dog’s legs or 
spine might break. Head down, tackle 
| fashion, Wyncote rushed. Rat saw him. 
| His first notion was to cast the dog over 
| the rail, but realized that this gesture would 
| place him at a disadvantage. He dropped 
| the dog, grinning at the prospect of a fight. 
But he made a mistake there. Wyncote 
dived for his knees, and Rat went down. 
Before he could recover from the surprise 
of the attack, Wyncote grasped him by shirt 
and belt, and with that strength and energy 
which often flow up under fury, swung the 
rogue over his head and dashed him mightily 
to the deck. Rat made no movement after 
the initial roll; perhaps Wyncote would have 
killed him if he had, for the victor was 
boiling with an insatiable murderous rage. 
Wild-eyed, he looked about for some one 
else upon whom to spill the rest of this fury. 
He had but a moment to wait. 

From the bridge the Captain had wit- 
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nessed this encounter, and beheld his favorite 
motionless on deck. He came piling down 
the ladder, spewing obscenities. Wyncote 
met him at the foot of the ladder. Here was 
the beast he wanted most to kill. He struck 
first, mashing the Captain's gin-burnt lips 
But Wyncote knew only the rudiments of 
boxing, whereas the Captain was skilled in 
fisticuffs from ring to barroom. The blow 
confused him for a moment; then his fists 
began to move, finding Wyncote’s face, re- 
peatedly. Then he reached the jaw. Wyn- 
cote fell upon his face. The Captain raised 
his boot to bash in the boy’s head, but—his 
foot never reached the mark. Belinda fired. 
He stiffened, then sagged, reached futilely 
for the rail, missed it and slumped to the 
deck. 

“Damn her—” 

The crew came running up, but stopped 
discreetly after one look into Belinda’s stony 
white face What happened immedi- 
ately after the bark and jolt of the gun and 
the collapse of the Captain was never dis- 
tinct to her recollection. Such scenes as came 
back vaguely were dominated by the man 
Red Mike, who broke through the grouped 
and astonished sailors and furiously ordered 
them about. A quarter of an hour later 
she came out of this hypnosis to find herself 
in the stern-sheets of the gig, Wyncote’s bat- 
tered head in her lap and the frightened dog 
at her feet. ' 


HE watched the Bristol’s foaming stern 

as it slowly receded. She could still see 
the red head of the rogue who, out of pure 
selfishness, had played the Good Samaritan 
Then her glance swung around to the other 
ship, which at present seemed so calm and 
indifferent, thence to the faded blue above, 
where God is supposed to be. She knew 
that God was through; He had gone bank- 
rupt of irony. 

The illusory dyke had crumbled beyond 
her strength to fight it. The knowledge she 
had tried to smother rolled over her. It 
was still unbelievable She—she 'oved 
Johnny Wyncote, son of Oliver Wyncote, 
alias Jarvis! It was indescribably horrible 
to her mind, yet utterly sweet to her heart 
No; God had no more irony to offer. Johnny 
Wyncote: the last man she would ever see 
in life, though she once more walked among 
the millions. Knew that she loved him when 
he fell inert and that dreadful boot was 
about to batter in his head. In a flash 
She had killed a man out of this love 

She wanted to laugh, to weep: instead 
she bent and kissed Wyncote’s eyes. 

Love! Like a thunderbolt, at once shame- 
ful and beautiful. 

“Oh, Johnny, Johnny!” she cried. 

He opened his eyes part way, not wholly 
returned to the world. She murmured: 


“*The East Wind shall bring you ships 
and war and pestilence; 
And the innocent shall eat of Bitter Ap- 


And you shall know of lotus and love. 


“Johnny, do you know me?” 

Wyncote opened his eyes widely. “What's 
happened ?” 

“We're all alone on the sea, Johnny, in 
an open boat; and whatever God wants to 
do with us—” 

“Did you kiss me just now ?”—doubtfully. 

“Yes.” 

“VYou—you care ?”- 

“Oh, yes! God and my 
me!” 

“Well, then,” he said, with a smile and 
a feeble gesture toward the sea, “all that 
doesn't matter.” 

Here ends ‘‘Bitter Apples.’’ Another 

of Mr. Mac Grath’s inimitable sto- 

ries, ‘‘You Can’t Always Tell,” will 
appear in an early issue. 


with wonder. 
father forgive 
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_ proclamation... 
The Supreme Gout of Public Opinion 


upon due consideration of the evidence 
submitted, and the proof established by 
their use by manp millions of many 
generations and on the endorsement of 
the world’s leading dietitians and phy- 





sicians, has decreed that cocoa and chocolate 
are good and sustaming foods and bevera i. 
as valuable as thep are delicious and attracti 

and that the cocoa and chocolate soa 


Walter Bakers Gai of Dorchester Mass, 


Sitice 1780, 
e are of high quality and 
E> unquestioned purity; the 

® first choice of good house- 


| ses 
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Models 
for every need 


50% to $6 


Also made 
in solid gold 


This model $5 











Gold or 
silver filled 
or sterling 


$3+0$10 


Also made 
in solid gold 


This model $8 











Every day Eversharp and 
Wahl ‘Pen gain thousands 


of new users 


This mode! Wahl 
“. Pena, boast? 6% 











Eversharp and Wahl Pen eo 


have more than twenty million users 


Eversharp Pencil * and Wahl Pen** are rapidly in- 
creasing a world wide following because they are 
simple, logical, practical—the finest writing instru- 
ments developed by the world’s leading producer 
of fine writing equipment. They are not casual 
nor incidental inventions but the most dependable 
devices that man’s five thousand years of writing 
history have produced — refined and perfected 
by specialists. 





*Eversharp is the modern pencil. Al- **Wahl Pen is the new idea in fountain 
ways has a perfect point ready for pens. Cap and barrel are gold or 


instant use. The famous, patented, 
rifled tip grips the lead positively, so 
it cannot wobble nor turn. There 
fore Eversharp is the smoothest writ- 
ing pencil made. The new perfected 

el is not only ever sharp, non- 
clogging and quick loading, but also 
handy, handsome, and practically in- 
destructible. 


silver — Wahi metal construction. This 
is the first important pen improve- 
ment wo es self-filler was brought 
out. Wahl Pen is practically un- 
a ‘cn Peauttul as a 
fine watch, always in good taste 
Holds more ink, perfectly balanced 
Equipped with the smoothest writ- 
ing iridium tipped points the jewel- 


ers art can produce 


Wahl Eversharp and Wahl Pen - Made in U. S. A. by The Wahl Co., Chicago Sesmeety “75 
length 5 estes 


Made in Canada by The Wahl Co., Ltd., Toronto Prices same in Canada as U. S. “The bi pencil with 


The ew WAAL 


EVERSHARP | 


PERFECTED 


Red Top Eversharp Leads are now made in 
three thicknesses—for standard Eversharps 
—for*'75's"'—and for Eversharp check- avn 
ing pencils. All sizes im black, blue, red, 
green, yellow, and purple copying Hlus- 


sration shows approximate thickness of 
each variety. 




















